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ARTHUR JAMES BALFOUR. 


A POLITICAL AND PERSONAL SKETCH. 


BY MRS EDGAR DUGDALE, 


Wuen Arthur James Balfour 
entered the House of Commons 
in 1874, the Victorian era was 
at its greatest. ‘Dizzy’ and 
Gladstone were the outstand- 
ing figures in England’s fore- 
ground. Salisbury’s massive 
quality had not been tested 
either as Foreign Minister or 
in Party leadership. He was 
still the rising force. In Europe 
there was Bismarck with the 
German Empire on his anvil. 
The Eastern Question was ex- 
citing British minds to an 
extent incomprehensible to a 
generation which has _ lost 
taste for the romantic aspects 
of foreign politics and wars, 
and to whom the ‘ By Jingo’ 
chorus would be almost as 
quaint an echo from the past 
% the song of Lilli-Bullero. 
Extension of the suffrage was 
the counterbalancing excite- 
ment of home politics, for not 
éven the thin end of the Home 
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Rule wedge had yet thrust 
itself between the simple Party 
groupings. 

No doubt the half-century 
immediately behind must seem 
to every generation of men full 
of striking changes ; but surely 
no alteration of perspective 
will ever diminish the contrast 
between the world of Balfour’s 
youth and the world of his 
old age. The gulf between 
past and present is part of the 
experience of everyone whose 
working life has overlapped the 
Great War at both ends, but 
very few men have lived in the 
thick of great events for so 
long before and so long after 
as did Arthur Balfour, 

It was as quite a young man 
that he played his first small 
part on the European stage as 
Private Secretary to Lord Salis- 
bury at the Congress of Berlin. 
A very few years later he was 
achieving political maturity and 
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parliamentary reputation in the 
hardest place then open to a 
Minister of the Crown—the 
Government of Ireland. The 
four years between 1887 and 
1891, when he held the Chief 
Secretaryship, were his first 
peak period. Never again per- 
haps was he so absolutely or 
continuously in harmony with 
the spirit of his times and the 
work to his hand until the 
problems of the Empire took 
their post-war forms, which 
in so many cases proved to be 
curiously adapted to his par- 
ticular type of political genius. 
Between his departure from 
Ireland in 1891 to take up the 
Conservative leadership in the 
House of Commons, and the 
brilliant Indian summer of his 
career, stretched more than 
twenty checkered years. They 
include the disruption of the 
Party in 1903, its overwhelm- 
ing defeat in 1906, and his 
own resignation in 1911. The 
history of all these events 
throws much light on Balfour’s 
own character, but for the 
moment I return to the cata- 
logue of the great affairs in 
which fate consistently assigned 
to him an active part. 
Probably no member of any 
British Cabinet when himself 
neither Foreign Minister nor 
Prime Minister had so much 
responsibility for foreign affairs 
as Balfour carried from time 
to time during Salisbury’s ad- 
ministrations, for it was the 
Prime Minister’s habit to leave 
him in charge during his own 
rather frequent absences abroad. 
When the South African War 


began, Salisbury’s burden wag 
already dropping on to Bal- 
four’s shoulders. Before the 
campaign was over he wag 
head of the Government, 
Thereafter followed the years 
of preparation for the world 
crisis, the problems of Imperial 
defence, the making of the 
French Entente, the Anglo 
Japanese Alliance. All these 
were either undertaken or car. 
ried through before the Con- 
servative defeat of 1906. 
When Balfour was called 
back to office in the first Coali- 
tion Government of 1915 we 
had been at war for a year, 
He was a man of sixty-seven, 
Within the next twelve yeam 
he presided over the Admiralty 
during a period that included 
the battle of Jutland. Twice 
he went to America, first in 


1917, when he headed the _ 


Mission sent to interpret our 
war aims to President Wilson, 
and again in 1922 to negotiate 
our first, and still our most 
successful, naval treaty with 
America. In the interval be 
tween these two great diplo- 
matic embassies he had been 
responsible for the Foreign 
Office at the moment when 
the problems of peace replaced 
the problems of war, and # 
British Foreign Minister had 
signed the Treaty of Versailles 
and seen the finishing of the 
epoch unfolded before his eye 
in Berlin forty years before 
He had also represented Britain 
in the League of Nations. 
With the Imperial Confer 
énce of 1926 a new chapter 
opened in our constitutional 
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history ; its Report set out the 
principles which should hence- 
forth govern Imperial relation- 
ships. It is impossible to 
measure how much Balfour’s 
mind and personality contri- 
buted to the momentous agree- 
ment then arrived at. By 
that time his influence on 
Imperial politics was at its 
zenith. His prestige was with- 
out parallel throughout the 
English-speaking world. He 
had few critics and fewer 
enemies. His intellect was as 
flexible and as sharp-edged as 
in his fighting days, and his 
strength still equal to the calls 
made upon it. At seventy- 
eight he could still turn from 
the problems of Dominion 
status to play in a four at 
lawn tennis. 

Arthur Balfour to the end 
of his days carried his vast 
and varied experience so lightly 
and naturally that in the latter 
years it sometimes came almost 
a a shock to friends when 
chance words reminded them 
of the length and depth of it. 
Certainly a mere list of the 
events that altered the world 
in his time cannot do more 
than supply a few landmarks 
for a generation to whom the 
Political sensation of his sudden 
appearance as a force in 1887 
8 already traditional. There 
ate few now who remember. 
To make any picture of the 
times or the man we must go 
back to the sources. 

There exists a letter which 
opens the vista of years very 
near the beginning. Written 
by Balfour in 1880 to his uncle, 
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Lord Salisbury, it gives an ac- 
count of a conversation with 
Lord Beaconsfield, whose last 
Government had just suffered 
defeat in the General Election. 
After reporting to Salisbury 
‘Dizzy’s’ views on Party 
tactics, the letter describes the 
old man after his last fight. 

“ For his part,” he said, “‘ he 
would not desert a sinking ship, 
though for himself what he 
would desire would be to make 
his bow and retire to his 
favourite pursuits (whatever 
they may be) and reside for 
the first time during the spring 
and summer months at his 
country place! To continue 
to take an active part in 
politics would involve a great 
sacrifice on his part, but the 
sacrifice he was prepared to 
make for the sake of the Party. 
The old man seemed very well 
and extraordinarily communi- 
cative. There was nothing of 
the fallen statesman about him 
as he marched up and down his 
room in Downing Street pour- 
ing out these and other re- 
marks.” 

It seems from the context 
of this letter that we owe this 
description to a passing illness 
of Lord Salisbury’s, which pre- 
vented his visiting Beacons- 
field in person. Hence the 
sheet of notepaper that pre- 
serves for us a record of three 
generations of Conservative 
leaders at the meeting-point 
of their several ways: ‘ Dizzy’ 
about to relinquish power, Salis- 
bury about to take it up, and 
Balfour about to begin his real 
training in the Parliament 
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which was to test the strength 
and cutting edge of his own 
weapons in debate. With the 
Tories in Opposition, the two 
gayest years of his Parlia- 
mentary career were immedi- 
ately ahead. Lord Randolph 
Churchill was still by far the 
leading figure of the Fourth 
Party. Beaconsfield died in 
1882, and Churchill’s bid for 
the ‘ Mantle of Elijah ’ brought 
his group up against more 
serious decisions than their 
tactical schemes for gingering 
the Opposition Front Bench. 
Balfour’s free-lance days were 
over for ever. He took his 
stand from that instant on- 
wards for Party unity under 
Salisbury. 

In his autobiographical ac- 
count of his early years, Bal- 
four speaks in some detail 
about the Fourth Party, and 
the réle he played in it. One 
sentence which he quotes there 
from a letter of Beaconsfield 
to Queen Victoria, he noted 
with zest as a good description 
of himself and his friends in 
their irresponsible period,— 
“Randolph came with his band 
of Bashi-Bazooks.”’ 

The volume of the ‘ Queen’s 
Letters’ in which this came 
out was published in 1926. It 
was Winston Churchill who 
insisted upon his reading the 
book, a circumstance which 
increased Balfour’s delight in 
the discovery of Beaconsfield’s 
Phrase. 

We must wish that ‘ Dizzy’ 
had let his pen run on a little 
longer about Lord Randolph 
Churchill and one at least of 
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his friends. The old cam- 
paigner might have been g 
truer guide than the caricg- 
turists to the real Arthur Bal- 
four of the eighties. 

Cartoons give a good enough 
impression of his height and 
his slenderness, and the sprawl 
of his long legs in a chair, 
But the languid air in most 
of the drawings became ag 
much a convention as nowadays 
Mr Baldwin’s pipe, and was 
rather more misleading as an 
indication of character than 
that symbol. It is a pity that 
there was no pencil to sketch 
Balfour darting to his place 
in the House of Commons on 
the day in 1882 when Parnell 
and his friends were released 
from Kilmainham Jail. Glad- 
stone was on his legs, defending 
the compact with the Irishmen 
to an excited House, when 
Balfour entered hastily, having 
run downstairs from a com- 
mittee room on_ hearing of 
what was afoot, his anger ris- 
ing as he ran. He sprang to 
attack Goliath, describing 2 
‘infamous’ the treaty of the 
Liberal Government with the 
instigators of crime. The House 
was less mealy-mouthed in those 
days, and the Speaker let the 
expression pass, though it was 
a long time before Mr Glad- 
stone forgot or forgave it. 

“TI was very angry,” Balfour 
said, talking about the incident 
forty years later, with a par 
ticularity which showed that 
angry indeed he must have 
been, for all through his life 
his memory for scenes was # 
a rule astonishingly bad. Nor 
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was he given to dramatising 
any experience, least of all with 
himself in the front of the stage. 

Balfour very rarely lost his 
temper in the House of Com- 
mons. The Irishmen them- 
selves never got under his 
guard. All through the single- 
handed battles that he fought 
later on against Parnell’s 
phalanx, he used an imper- 
turbable serenity of manner 
as a weapon of offence in face 
of an obstruction inconceivable 
to modern Parliaments. Count- 
less columns of old Hansards 
bear witness to the weariness 
of such debates, but none to 
the satisfaction he must have 
felt in holding ground against 
such antagonists as were the 
Nationalists under the ruthless 
discipline of Parnell. In years 
to come, as Unionist leader, 
Balfour had many more Home 
Rule debates, after the Irish 
had dropped their chief into 
the mud, but from the Par- 
liamentary point of view the 
greatest nights were before 
1890. In the end—and this 
is one of the curious coinci- 
dences of Balfour’s career,— 
he and the Southern Irish dis- 
appeared from the House of 
Commons in the same year, 
1922. But for the moment 
we deal with an earlier period, 
long before the cutting of the 
Home Rule knot, or the events 
Which led to Balfour’s taking 
& peerage. 

One flashlight thrown back 
much later may, however, come 
in here. 

It was in 1926, four years 
after he had entered the House 
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of Lords, that Balfour un- 
veiled in the inner lobby of 
the House of Commons a statue 
of Joseph Chamberlain. Walk- 
ing away afterwards he said 
he enjoyed being in the old 
haunts again. Asked whether 
he would really like to come 
back to the House of Commons 
for good, he answered that he 
thought not. 

“For I gether,” he said, 
“from what they tell me, that 
nowadays it’s rather like shoot- 
ing at sitting pheasants in 
there.” 

A certain mockery in the 
voice made it easier than it 
normally was in the post-war 
years to remember that there 
had been a time in ‘ A. J. B.’s’ 
public life when he was exe- 
crated and feared as often as 
he was respected. 

Indifference to abuse was, 
however, a natural, not an 
acquired, characteristic with 
him. It was only part of a 
wider indifference to popular 
verdicts, too real to be always 
an asset, especially to a Party 
leader. Many times the non- 
chalance of his public manner 
misled people. It has certainly 
been responsible for much mis- 
understanding of his character. 

Fortunately there exists 
among the enormous mass of 
his private papers one series of 
letters which will provide per- 
haps the best possible evidence 
about the working and develop- 
ment of Balfour’s inner mind 
as applied to public affairs 
over many years. For his 
correspondent was Lord Salis- 
bury, to whom he was bound 
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from youth onwards by the 
strongest ties of affection and 
intimacy. Uncle and nephew 
were much together, and neither 
of them ever put pen to paper 
without necessity, so, although 
the letters cover more than 
thirty years, there was no 
regular exchange, and there are 
great gaps in continuity. 
Nevertheless, they bear witness 
to the profound influence of 
Salisbury, not only upon Bal- 
four’s political career, but upon 
his political thought. 

Reference has already been 
made to a letter of 1880 de- 
scribing a talk with ‘ Dizzy.’ 
Another of great personal in- 
terest, as yet unpublished, was 
written in 1886 just after Bal- 
four had learned by word of 
mouth from Salisbury that he 
was to have a seat in the 
Cabinet. Balfour expresses 
great pleasure at this, partly 
because it will give satisfac- 
tion in Scotland (he had been 
holding the Scottish Secre- 
taryship without Cabinet office 
for some months past), partly 
also because he believes that 
as a Cabinet Minister he can 
be of more use to Salisbury 
in his recurring difficulties with 
Randolph Churchill. Apart 
from these advantages, Balfour 
does not think his own political 
abilities quite justify the pro- 
motion. 

The remark is obviously a 
genuine expression of his view 
of himself at that time. It 
enhances the interest of some 
letters written just before, at 


the very beginning of his tenure 
of the Scottish Office. Before 
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the Liberal Government went 
out of office in 1886, a Scottish 
Land League had been foment- 
ing discontent among the 
crofters in the Hebrides, and 
Balfour had been plunged 
straight into administrative 
troubles which were curiously 
like a rehearsal on a miniature 
scale for his great struggle 
against disorder a year later 
in Ireland. 

The Scottish outbreaks are 
nearly forgotten, but they 
caused acute anxiety to the 
young Scottish Secretary. The 
inadequacy of the force of 
police available, the disadvan- 
tages of employing the military 
to quell rioting or carry out 
evictions—all is poured out in 
detail for Salisbury’s ear, al- 
though these particular letters 
are not addressed to Salisbury 
himself, but to his son, Lord 
Robert Cecil, to be passed on 
at some moment when the 
Prime Minister, who had the 
Foreign Office also on _ his 
hands, might have leisure to 
listen to the struggles of his 
Scottish Secretary with the 
islanders. The squabbles were 
petty, nevertheless it does not 
seem fanciful to believe that 
Salisbury got more insight than 
most people into his nephew’ 
notions of good government, 
and that this may have had 
something to do with the ap 
pointment which soon startled 
the political world. 

In 1887 the Irish period 
began. For the next fow 
years Balfour was much 
Dublin, and during this phase 
his brilliant political ability wa 
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turning into statesmanship. the letters of this time show 
One of the difficulties of govern- how the seeds were planted 


ing Ireland was the inability of 
Englishmen to conceive of life 
in a society where law had lost 
authority. When Balfour took 
office, intimidation was so bad, 
and convictions for agrarian 
crimes so hard to get from 
Irish juries, that the constabu- 
lary themselves were becoming 
discouraged. They only realised 
that they had at last a man to 
back them when Balfour de- 
fended their action in the 
Mitchellstown riots soon after 
he had become responsible to 
Parliament for the maintenance 
of law and order in Ireland. 
The famous Mitchellstown tele- 
gram, “ If necessary don’t hesi- 
tate to shoot,’ was entirely in 
the spirit of his policy during 
the lawless first year of his 
administration. Six months 
after he went to Dublin Castle, 
the weight of the Land League’s 
tyranny began to be lifted off 
the districts ‘ proclaimed ’ under 
the Crimes Act, which he put 
through the House of Commons 
during his first session as Irish 
Secretary. That Bill saw the 
disappearance of the ‘ Miss 
Clara’ of the English car- 
toonists, and the emergence of 
the ‘Bloody Balfour’ of the 
Dublin lampoons. 

But the moment things im- 
proved in Ireland, the “ in- 
Vincible good nature” of the 
English (as Lord Salisbury 
called it) arose in all its weak- 
hess and strength. Team work 
was therefore essential between 
the leader at home and the 
Chief Secretary in Dublin, and 


of the mutual understanding 
whose fruits ripened in later 
years. The Prime Minister was 
scrupulously careful to inter- 
fere as little as possible with 
the man on the spot. He 
would send Balfour his opinion 
on the probable repercussions 
of Irish policy in England, pre- 
ferring always to give data 
rather than advice. 

This respect for other people’s 
responsibility was inherited to 
an almost exaggerated point 
by Balfour, who mingled it 
with contempt for those who 
tried to shift their burden on 
to others. To the end of his 
days he was apt to be less than 
just to that form of weakness. 
Possibly when Prime Minister 
himself he carried his horror of 
interference with individual 
judgment to the degree where 
the quality became a defect. 

If this were so (and it is, 
after all, a matter on which 
only his colleagues could offer 
opinions worth having), the 
flaw only appeared during his 
own tenure of the supreme 
responsibility after Salisbury’s 
death. His confidence in his 
subordinates was, as a matter 
of fact, one of the great charac- 
teristics in him which produced 
the fervent love and loyalty 
with which he was served in 
every Department of State from 
beginning to end. There are 
men still living—a dwindling 
band—who co-operated with 
Balfour in governing Ireland. 
They were the first to discover 
his charm as a chief, to which 
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many have borne witness since. 
The personal emotion that he 
roused half-unconsciously, and 
wholly without effort, contri- 
buted much to the success of 
his life. 

This is not the place to speak 
of the details of his Irish legis- 
lation. Balfour ceased to be 
Chief Secretary in 1891, when 
only part of his Irish programme 
had been put into force. The 
Acts dealing with Land and 
Local Government were carried 
through later by Conservative 
Ministers during his Premier- 
ship. But the abandonment 
of British responsibility in Ire- 
land has turned much of all 
this into dead history, and soon 
only close students of politics 
will know how much of the 
social structure of the Irish 
Free State is built on founda- 
tions laid by Balfour. 

The death of Mr W. H. Smith 
in 1891 brought Balfour back 
to Westminster as Leader of 
the House of Commons. The 
General Election in the follow- 
ing year put the Liberals in 
office until 1895. Then Salis- 
bury formed his last Govern- 
ment, combining once more in 
his own person the office of 
Foreign Secretary and the posi- 
tion of Prime Minister. The 
double work could hardly have 
been done without Balfour at 
his side, and closely in his con- 
fidence, free, as First Lord of 
the Treasury, from an adminis- 
trative Department of his own, 
and able, therefore, on occa- 
sion, actually to take over 


responsibility for the Foreign 
Office itself. 





These were the years in which 
Germany planned the Bagdad 
Railway and began to build 
her navy, in which England 
occupied the Soudan, in which 
France despatched Marchand 
to Fashoda. We can perceive 
now that the last decade of 
the nineteenth century was full 
for Britain of warnings of the 
growing dangers of isolation. 
In Europe the desire for peace 
—the only solid guarantee 
against war known up to this 
day—was weakening. 

Salisbury saw this and ap- 
plied all his accumulated wis- 
dom and experience to remoy- 
ing excuses for conflict. The 
peaceful partitioning of tropical 
Africa among the Powers of 
Europe is an achievement of 
British diplomacy which per- 
haps cannot be fully appre- 
ciated before the publication 
of two books already overdue 
—the later volumes of Salis- 
bury’s own life, and the biog- 
raphy of Joseph Chamberlain. 
It will probably be found, when 
we have the picture complete, 
that the policy finally launched 
by Balfour and Lord Lans- 
downe in the reign of Edward 
VII. with the Anglo-Japanese 
Alliance and the Anglo-French 
Entente, was laid down and 
begun by Salisbury and Cham- 
berlain in the reign of Victoria. 

The South African War broke 
out in 1899. Salisbury’s health 
began to fail, and Balfour's 
share in the ‘actual direction 
of affairs became more and 
more active. Then, after the 
Queen’s death in 1901, the last 
of her Prime Ministers relit- 
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quished the helm. Balfour suc- 
ceeded Salisbury as head of the 
Government in 1902, the same 
year in which the South African 
War ended. With the peace of 
Vereenigen the nineteenth cen- 
tury faded out in the British 
Empire, and the twentieth cen- 
tury scene was set. 

We have now reached a 
period in Balfour’s life in which 
it is really difficult to draw a 
true picture of the man and 
his influence upon the problems 
that the new era opened up. 
There can be no doubt that his 
critics will find more scope in 
the four years of his Premier- 
ship than in any other phase 
of his career. It is likewise 
true that his grip upon the 
political situation at home was 
stronger at times before and 
after than it was when he was 
Prime Minister. His name may 
not be found in the list 
of the greatest Prime Ministers 
of our age, high as it will stand 
in the catalogue of its greatest 
statesmen. Yet, as we can 
now see, it was during this 
period that his political vision 
began to out-range the vision 
of his contemporaries, and en- 
abled him to lay some founda- 
tions on which his successors 
are building to-day. For this 
reason the future historian will 
surely be constrained to value 
the achievements of this time 
% greater in scale and more 
permanent in effects than the 
failures. On the credit side 
stands the strengthening of 
Britain’s position abroad and 
the beginning of the reorganisa- 
tion of her defences at home. 
VOL, CCXXVIII.—NO. MCCCLXXX. 
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On the debit side the rupture 
in the Conservative Party and 
its shattering defeat at the 
polls. Who, looking back now, 
will hesitate to say on which 
side the balance stands ? 

To add up the items would 
be to write a segment of world 
history. Moreover, the tempta- 
tion to the writer of a bio- 
graphic sketch is always to 
attribute to the individual more 
influence than any single man 
probably ever has over the 
course of events. In matters 
of foreign policy particularly 
it is unprofitable to spend time 
in disentangling the parts taken 
by a Prime Minister and a 
Foreign Minister respectively, 
especially when, as in the case 
now in point, the two men 
work as much in harmony as 
did Balfour and Lansdowne. 
This, at any rate, would have 
been Balfour’s own attitude 
towards such questions. I print 
here a fragment of his private 
conversation which I recorded 
at the time showing this. It 
has an especial interest by its 
reference to the question (on 
which I believe historians are 
still speculating) of who initi- 
ated the Anglo-French Entente. 

A. J. B. “ There is a small 
point I can’t make up my mind 
about. When I am writing 
of foreign policy shall I speak 
of it as the Foreign Secretary’s 
policy or the Prime Minister’s 
policy ? I suppose one ought 
to have arule. I have noticed 
that in books the practice 
varies. When Grenville was 
Foreign Minister nobody ever 
spoke of his policy. It was 
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always Piti’s policy. In fact, 
I believe some of Grenville’s 
despatches were written in Pitt’s 
own hand. 

* But I confess that when I 
am writing about the Berlin 
Congress I feel very unwilling 
to talk of ‘ Dizzy’s’ policy. 
It was not ‘ Dizzy’s’ policy. 
I don’t say that with any idea 
of undervaluing ‘ Dizzy,’ but 
in point of fact at the Congress 
he would have been nowhere 
without Uncle Robert [Salis- 
bury].” 

B. D. “Tt seems to me you 
can’t have a rule.” 

A. J. B. “Probably not. 
Now take the French Entente. 
Was that Lansdowne’s policy 
or was it mine ?” 

B.D. “ What do you think?” 

A. J. B. “I think it may 
have been mine in a sense, but 
I have no recollection of how 
or when it was first proposed. 
It might have been in Cabinet 
or in conversation. I can 
imagine myself saying, ‘ Look 
here, this situation is intoler- 
able. We are at loggerheads 
with the French all over the 
world—in Egypt, in Indo-China, 
in Siam, in Newfoundland, in 
Moroceo. We must do some- 
thing about it.’ ” 

B. D. “Perhaps the idea 
originated with the French ? ” 

A. J. B. “ That might be. 
It is quite likely that such an 
obviously sensible idea occurred 
to us all at the same time. 
But, however it began, it was 
the carrying out that was the 
point, and that was Lans- 
downe.” 

The notes of this casual talk 


were made in 1928, when Bal- 
four was beginning to write his 
autobiography. I return to the 
events of his Premiership, and 
in the first place to the creation 
of @ new organism in the State, 
partaking in a peculiar degree 
of the characteristics of his 
elastic mind, and possibly to 
be judged hereafter as the 
greatest constructive work in 
which he ever took a leading 
share. I refer to the Com- 
mittee of Imperial Defence, 
Born of the shortcomings merei- 
fully revealed by the South 
African campaign, this body 
prepared for and stood every 
strain to which it was sub- 
jected when the Great War 
broke out. It is conspicu- 
ous now among the remaining 
visible links that unite the 
parts of the British Empire. 
It is a true child of Balfour's 
political genius. Nothing in 
its construction is stereotyped. 
Balfour always insisted that 
the vitality lay in this fluidity, 
and used to speak with horror 
of a period in the early days 
when the organisation, imper- 
fectly understood, seemed in 
danger of being turned into 
@ rigid body of ex-officio mem- 
bers. 

“ Stiff with elder soldier, 
who are even more dangerous 
than elder statesmen,” as he 
remarked not long before the 
close of his own career. i 
we are on the subject of this 
Committee, it is worth remark- 
ing that Balfour combined in 
a rather unusual degree crea 
tive imagination for the general 
lines and functions of organise 
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tion, with an incapacity for 
detail. The fruition of his 
ideas in this field depended 
greatly upon the quickness of 
the people who worked with 
him in catching and canalising 
the drift of his mind. This he 
knew, and recognised grate- 
fully always, but never more 
whole-heartedly or with better 
reason than in the case of Sir 
Maurice Hankey, with whom 
his long and happy associa- 
tion began in the Defence 
Committee in its very early 
days. 

Vagueness about detail is a 
great strength sometimes to a 
hard-worked man, provided he 
has the gift of commanding 
first-rate service. It makes for 
economy of time and energy. 

Balfour was usually more 
than content to leave to com- 
petent people the execution of 
his ideas, but it was quite 
otherwise when it came to 
expressing their form. I give 
here in his own words a story 
that belongs to this period, 
which he told to me in 1929. 

“When I was Prime Minis- 
ter,” he said, “I took a great 
deal more trouble with the 
actual work of drafting Bills 
than is common nowadays. I 
did it in great part myself all 
through my life from my Irish 
Bills onwards. I remember 
particularly the Education Bill. 
When I went to stay at North 
Berwick for my golfing holiday, 
I took the original draft of the 
Bill with me as it was when it 
left the office. Well, I worked 
over it, clause by clause, and 
when I had finished I sent it 
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back to the draftsman and 
asked him what he thought of 
it now. He wrote back, I 
remember, that it was a very 
good popular account of the 
Bill! But a good deal more 
of that popular account ap- 
peared in the Bill when it went 
before the House than the 
Drafting Office may have ap- 
proved of.” 

The Education Bill referred 
to was the famous Bill of 1902. 
Its preparation first brought 
Balfour into contact with an- 
other of the great Civil Ser- 
vants whose careers mingled at 
different points so richly with 
his own—the late Sir Robert 
Morant. The Bill produced the 
bitterest controversy, contri- 
buted its share to the Con- 
servative defeat of 1906, but 
remains to this day the founda- 
tion of the education system 
of this country. 

But now we are touching 
upon domestic politics, and so 
we come to the disasters that 
befell the Conservative Party 
under Balfour’s leadership. 
How far those disasters should 
be laid at his door is a question 
whose answer would take us 
far beyond the scope of this 
article. The man in the street 
knows more to-day about the 
repercussions of fiscal contro- 
versy upon the national mind 
than the most experienced poli- 
ticians knew at first-hand in 
1903. Critics in 1930 might 
be less inclined to condemn the 
man responsible for Party unity 
for seeking a middle way than 
were the recruits who flocked 
to the banners labelled ‘ Free 
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Trade ’ 
1903, 
Yet even the many people 
whose attitude towards the 
problems of fiscal reform has 
become very like what Bal- 
four’s was thirty years ago 
might still find defects in his 
handling of the situation. 
Something there certainly was 
in his character which prevented 
him from being a great Party 
leader. It has been the fashion 
to criticise him for an over- 
subtlety of mind which put 
him out of touch with the 
ordinary man’s way of reason- 
ing. Nobody, however, who 
heard him reduce an apparently 
complicated question to its 
simple elements by a pounce 
upon the essential point can 
be quite satisfied with that 
explanation. Still less can we 
find one by supposing him in- 
different to Party. On the 
contrary, he held Party and 
Party discipline so high that 
he had little sympathy for 
those who broke its ranks. It 
befell him, indeed, to serve in 
two Coalition Governments, and 
to urge a continuance of Coali- 
tion against his Party’s de- 
cision. That was because he 
believed that questions in- 
herited from’ the war years 
were still outstanding in 1922, 
and needed the national unity 
of the war years for their 
settlement. He may have been 
right or wrong, but neither 
verdict affects the fact that to 
him a Party leader was a 
trustee. It was perhaps in his 
conception of the nature of 
the trusteeship that Salisbury’s 


and ‘ Protection’ in 
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political training left least mark 
upon him. Salisbury probably 
thought of himself primarily 
as responsible to the Party he 
led. Balfour, I believe, thought 
of himself more as responsible 
for it. Such definitions are, 
however, easy to over-empha- 
sise. 

If there was any real diver- 
gence between his attitude and 
what Salisbury’s might have 
been in like circumstances, their 
respective histories might help 
to explain it. Salisbury had 
revolted against Disraeli’s 
leadership, and had resigned 
from his Cabinet at a critical 
moment. Balfour never went 
through such bitter experience, 
Perhaps if he had, he might 
have perceived sooner that a 
split in his own Cabinet would 
be inevitable over the question 
of Tariff Reform in 1903, and 
he might have struggled less 
hard and less long to compose 
irreconcilable differences for the 
sake of Party unity. Opinions 
will differ as to whether this 
would have been to the advan- 
tage of Conservatism in the 
long-run, but his own attitude 
would have been less open to 
misunderstanding. 

To be understood is, however, 
an essential factor in a leader's 
success. In as far as Balfour 
sometimes failed to grip the 
minds of the Conservatives, he 
failed not from lack of ¢on- 
victions, but from real differ- 
ences in sense of proportion. 
The tariff crisis is the clearest 
instance. To him, neither Free 
Trade nor Protection eve 
counted among the great pril- 
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ciples of politics, and his mind 
never really made contact with 
minds that so regarded them. 
The gap was so wide that he 
probably could not have 
bridged it even if his nature 
had been open to the stimulus 
of desire to become a popular 
leader. Moreover, the political 
imagination that acted so vigor- 
ously to overcome certain forms 
of difficulty could be perplexed 
when it encountered points of 
view that seemed unreasonable, 
whether in individuals or in 
masses. 

Colleagues who came to him 
for guidance or advice may for 
all these reasons sometimes 
have felt that asking for bread 
they had been given a stone. 
No one who knew him, how- 
ever, could have felt him wil- 
fully unsympathetic except to 
a kind of trouble with which 
he did in fact feel no sym- 
pathy. Personal quarrels, per- 
sonal grievances, if he admitted 
to perceiving them at all, left 
him very cold, and there is a 
story, probably not apocry- 
phal, of a file containing the 
records of a departmental row 
in an Office of which he was 
head, which finally found its 
way up to him. His comment 
is written on the margin of the 
final Minute. It runs, ‘“ Oh 
dear! oh dear! oh dear! oh 
dear!” These were the last 
words ever recorded on that 
subject. 

There is a last word to say 
on Balfour as a party and as 
@ national leader. One potent 
Platform weapon he seldom 
Wielded—the weapon of per- 
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suasion through the emotions. 
Nevertheless, men who remem- 
ber his appearances in Belfast 
in Home Rule days may dis- 
agree strongly with this state- 
ment ; so may his audiences of 
later years in the United States ; 
80, indeed, may thousands of 
Zionists whom he addressed in 
Palestine and elsewhere. But 
to none of these diverse masses 
did Balfour come with the pur- 
pose of rousing enthusiasm. 
The roar of Ulster’s welcome 
waited for no oratory. He 
arrived among the Americans 
at the crisis of the World War 
as the visible symbol of their 
own act of high idealism al- 
ready accomplished. The en- 
thusiasm he inspired among 
the Zionists arose largely from 
gratitude for the spiritual re- 
lief afforded them by his un- 
derstanding of their minds and 
strivings. 

Hence the paradox that, al- 
though Balfour at various 
periods faced audiences shaken 
by passionate feeling, in every 
case he focussed it by his 
presence rather than instigated 
it by his eloquence. 

On a platform Balfour was 
not, in fact, eloquent. His 
emotions were deep, not often 
hot, and he kept them in com- 
plete control. Waste of energy 
he abhorred, as perhaps only 
a man not naturally energetic 
could abhor it. In this economy 
we have an explanation of the 
enormous amount of work and 
play he got through during his 
life. 

The versatility of Balfour’s 
interests was very remarkable 
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always, and naturally seemed 
more so as age failed to diminish 
them. I say nothing of his 
love for science, or philosophy, 
or literature, or music, or paint- 
ing, although these radiated 
through his conversation every 
day. As for his passion for 
games, which belongs as much 
to his later as to his earlier 
years, in this at least he will 
never need an _ interpreter 
to his countrymen. It may 
be that in the traditions of 
the links and the tennis court 
future generations of the 
English - speaking world will 
penetrate nearer to the real 
A. J. B. than they will ever 
get by a study of his career as 
a politician. Delight in skill, 
in ease, in grace; delight in 
life itself, were in the fibre of 
his being. They were among 
the things which kept him 
contemporary with three genera- 
tions, and made possible the 
brilliant close of his political 
life. 

There is perhaps no episode 
of his last years that illustrates 
better his freedom from the 
rigidity of old age than the 
work he did at Geneva as first 
British representative in the 
League of Nations. The League 
in those days was still an un- 
tested instrument. Neither its 
capacities nor its limitations 
were realised. Many people 
were scoffingly sceptical, others 
boundlessly optimistic about its 
future value, and the atmo- 
sphere of Geneva was full of 
the vapourings of sentimental 
amateurs of politics. It might 
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have seemed the last place 
where a man of critical temper, 
trained under the giants who 
maintained the balance of power 
in the latter half of Victoria’s 
reign, would easily find his 
bearings. 

Nevertheless the chief credit 
lies with Balfour for perceiving 
the opportunities afforded by 
the new machinery of inter- 
national co-operation for the 
boldest experiment on which 
the League has yet embarked 
—the guaranteed loan which 
saved the Austrian State in 
1922. No one, moreover, has 
yet handled the weapon of 
publicity provided by the 
League’s constitution more 
effectively or more judiciously 
than he. Balfour at Geneva 
was @ man working through 
an instrument which suited 
him, and which he fully under- 
stood. The feat is the greater 
because the Covenant of the 
League, framed during the 
Peace Conference, was the work 
of other minds. 

Mr Lloyd George told the 
House of Commons on the day 
after Balfour’s death how he 
had relied upon his counsel at 
every turn of the momentous 
negotiations of Paris. 

In 1922 Balfour crossed the 
Atlantic for the second time, 
to attend the Washington Naval 
Conference. No reservation was 
set upon his freedom to decide 
questions affecting Britain's 
supremacy at sea. There 8 
perhaps no parallel in our his- 
tory of greater courage on the 
part of a statesman, and greater 
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confidence on the part of the 
nation, than Balfour’s unhesi- 
tating acceptance in Washing- 
ton of the American proposals 
for parity in battleships and 
its prompt endorsement at 
home. 

Courage, moral and physical, 
was indeed part of his natural 
equipment for public life, tested 
and proved from the days of 
his Irish administration. An- 
other attribute, equally neces- 
sary perhaps for the highest 
form of statesmanship, was his 
appreciation of spiritual values. 
He had a keen sense for pene- 
trating the motives behind 
action, and the more these 
seemed to derive from the deep 
springs of human aspiration, 
the livelier grew his interest 
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and the stronger his belief in 
ultimate success. 

There was deep harmony 
between Balfour’s own spiritual 
and political creeds. It was in 
the union between the two 
that the basis has to be sought 
for his profound love of the 
British Empire, for his con- 
fidence in its destiny, and for 
the eagerness with which he 
served it to the end. From 
the same source sprang his 
deep interest in Zionism and 
his championship of the Jewish 
National Home in Palestine. 
The philosopher and the states- 
man were blended in his own 
character. The convictions 
that inspired him run through 
his written words, and are illus- 
trated in his own life. 











THE SHADOW ON THE MOOR. 


BY THE LATE DUKE OF NORTHUMBERLAND. 


AFTER twelve months on an 
office stool I had earned a 
holiday, which I spent fishing 
in the Border country. By 
good luck I found a spot as 
near perfect as anything in 
this world can be. The village 
inn was clean, the fare good 
enough, and the September 
weather gorgeous—in fact, too 
gorgeous for sport; but as I 
needed rest first and foremost, 
I was quite content to pass 
the day idling away the time, 
wandering up the burn or 
reading a book under a tree 
by its banks. 

The burn was one of those 
which rise on the western flank 
of Cheviot, and it flowed for 
some miles through a narrow 
glén, the sides of which were 
in places almost precipitous, 
consisting of steep slopes of 
loose whinstone, known in that 
country as ‘ glitters.’ 

The only persons I met in 
the course of my rambles were 
a farmer, whose steading lay 
at the lower end of the glen, 
about a mile above the village 
where I was staying, and his 
shepherd, a dour old man, whose 
native reserve I never suc- 
ceeded in penetrating. With 
the farmer, however, I was 
soon on the friendliest terms. 
He was a man of between 
sixty and seventy, of some 
education though chiefly self- 
taught, a great reader, and 


keenly interested in all that 
was going on in the world, and 
@ story-teller of no mean 
capacity. 

One evening towards the end 
of my holiday I had stayed 
later than usual at a pool 
which was swarming with trout 
under Hauxley Glitters, the 
highest of all the cliffs there- 
abouts. The sun had set, and 
the mist was rising from the 
burn so thick that one could 
not see more than a few paces, 
when out of the mist there 
suddenly loomed a man walking 
quickly down the valley track. 
He did not see me until he 
was almost at my side, and 
then started and drew back 
a little, but recovering, came 
slowly towards me, and I saw 
it was the shepherd. After 
exchanging greetings he said, 
“I wouldna stop here after 
nightfall if I were you,” and 
added, “It’s no just very 
canny hereabouts when the sun 
is down.” ‘ All right,” I an- 
swered, “I am coming,” and, 
gathering up my rod and tackle, 
I accompanied him down the 
glen, thinking over his last 
remark, which aroused my cuti- 
osity. In the Highlands of 
Scotland I should have thought 
nothing of it, for the Celti¢ 
imagination has peopled that 
country with the figments o 
ancient paganism; but the 
Border folk are of a different 
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stamp, and I could not recon- 
cile my companion’s prosaic 
and rather grim personality 
with a belief in a visible spirit 
world. However, my efforts 
to ‘draw’ him on the subject 
were unavailing, and I had to 
wait until I met the farmer, 
Jimmy Armstrong, next day, 
who, I hoped, would prove 
more communicative. 

I was not disappointed. He 
laughed when I told him of 
the shepherd’s remark. ‘‘ Oh 
ay,’ he said, “old John 
wouldn’t pass that spot alone 
in the dark for a hundred 
pounds. Not but what I myself 
would rather have company if 
I had to go that way on a dark 
night. But then, you see, I 
have heard the story from the 
only man who ever knew what 
really happened there. And, 
man, if you had heard it as I 
have, time and time again, 
from him who had it aye on his 
mind and couldn’t shake it off, 
even on his deathbed, I’m 
thinking you would have a kind 
of horror of that place.” 

“What was the story?” I 
asked. 

“T cannot tell you now,” he 
said, “for I am taking some 
sheep to the mart, but if you'll 
look in for a bit of supper to- 
night, you shall hear it.” 

I duly looked in for supper, 
and when the meal was over 
and we had both lit our pipes, 
he began 


“Mind ye, I’m the only one 
that knows the true story, for 
I had it from the lips, as I 
told you, of the only man who 
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could tell it, because there was 
no one else present when the 
thing happéfed except my 
father, and he told it to none 
except, maybe, the rector. I 
think it was a kind of relief to 
him to tell me, who was the 
only son left to him, for in the 
last years of his life we were 
alone together, and you must 
understand that that experi- 
ence was always like a burden 
on his soul for all it had hap- 
pened so long before. I think 
he feared to speak of it to 
others lest they should doubt 
his story or even laugh at it, 
aS Maybe some had done long 
syne, and that was more than 
he could abide, for to him it 
was neither more nor less than 
making a mock of a manifest 
visitation of God. 

My father was a lad of about 
twenty-two when it happened, 
and the date was 1827. This 
country was very different then 
to what it is now. The old 
gentry, who are nearly all 
gone now, had a grand time 
of it then: plenty of money 
they had, and they spent it 
too, what with the hunting, 
and the shooting, and the 
racing, and the cockfighting. 
The country houses were aye 
full in the winter-time for the 
sport, and most of them kept 
a town house at Chillingford 
as well for the dances and the 
parties and the Quarter Ses- 
sions. One of the best of the 
old squires was Mr Hollinshed 
of Reavely. He and his father 
before him had hunted this 
part of the country for fifty 
years, but at the time of my 
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story he was too old to hunt 
hounds himself, and he had 
to find somebody to do it for 
him. He chose a man from 
over the Border, one Tom 
Fletcher, commonly called 
‘ Black Tom’ or ‘ Gipsy Tom’ 
from his colour. There was 
some mystery about him, it 
seems: at least none knew 
how he was bred or where he 
came from. Folk said his 
mother was a gipsy woman 
who had died by the roadside 
when he was born, but who his 
father was nobody could say. 
He had whipped-in to one of 
the hill packs in Roxburgh- 
shire, I forget which, and he 
was @ wonder with horses and 
hounds. 

That was all old Mr Hollin- 
shed cared about; ay, and it 
was all my father and the other 


young lads cared about, too, but 
there were some of the older 
ones who shook their heads, 
for the truth is, Black Tom, 
although he was the finest 
huntsman ever breathed, had 
a character as black as his 


face. Poaching had been his 
chief employ in boyhood, that 
and fighting other lads, to 
whom he was a terror, for 
though not big he was made of 
steel, and desperate quick on 
his feet. But there was worse 
than that. At the age of 
fifteen he had helped to rob 
the coach on Rimside Moor, 
and only escaped prison on 
the plea that he was the un- 
willing tool of a gang of high- 
waymen. Later on he barely 
escaped conviction for the mur- 
der of a gamekeeper, and no 
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sooner was that trouble over 
than he was charged with 
horse - stealing, but got off 
owing to some flaw in the 
evidence. It may seem strange 
that such a lad ever got into 
a hunting stable ; but this wag 
a wild country then, folk were 
not as particular in those days 
as they are now, and he was 
worth his weight in gold when 
it came to breaking a horse 
or whipping-in to hounds. He 
had the temper of a fiend with 
his fellow-men, but the patience 
of Job with animals ; he could 
do anything with them, and 
they would do anything for 
him. It was said he had 
learnt to ride in a travelling 
circus as a child. His chance 
in life came when he was 
called on to hunt hounds in 
Roxburghshire for a few weeks 
owing to an accident to the 
huntsman. Then he became 
the talk of the countryside 
for the sport he showed. There 
was one hunt in which Black 
Tom killed his fox after hounds 
had been running five hours 
and covered thirty-five miles. 
He was riding a raw four-year- 
old that day which had hardly 
seen hounds before, but he 
swam it over the Tweed, though 
the river was coming down i 
flood, and jumped it over the 
park wall at Sunninghill —a 
good five feet of mortared 
stone with a big ditch on the 
take-off side. After that noth- 
ing would content old Mr Hol- 
linshed but he must have him 
to hunt his hounds. Black 
Tom was by that time a mal 
of maybe thirty or so. He had 
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married about a year before, 
and by all accounts his wife 
led a dog’s life; but the fact 
of his being married helped to 
persuade the Squire that he 
had settled down and was a 
reformed character. The man 
would have been good-looking 
in a kind of foreign gipsy 
fashion if it hadn’t been that 
his nose had been knocked out 
of the straight and partly 
driven into his face in some 
fight he had had. He had 
eurly black hair and short 
whiskers, and little dark eyes 
under great bushy eyebrows, 
very bright and always shifting 
about like a beast’s. With 
his bullet head, square jaw, 
and broken nose he was a 
prize-fighter up above, and 
with his long legs and flat 
thighs a horseman below. 
Whatever objections some 
folk may have had to Tom, 
they were sileneed after he 
had been hunting the Squire’s 
hounds for a month or two. 
Such sport had never been 
seen in this country before ; 
and though nobody liked the 
man, they would have put up 
with the devil himself for the 
sake of the hunting. The chief 
trouble the Squire had with 
him was that few men could 
be got to serve him for long. 
With the first whipper-in, it 
was true, he got on well enough. 
Joe Sawyer was a middle-aged 
hard-bitten man, and a master 
at his job; but the other 
hunt servants were frightened 
out of their lives at him, and 
were always giving notice or 
running away without it, for 
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the fact is that when Black 
Tom was in one of his tempers 
there were few more dangerous 
men on this earth. 

The second whip, Jim Murray, 
was @ promising lad who put 
up with Tom, first, because he 
knew that it was the best 
training he could get, and 
secondly, because he had a 
wife and baby to consider, 
though he was only a boy of 
twenty-two. Jim got his chance 
of showing his mettle not long 
after the regular hunting season 
began, for Joe Sawyer fell ill, 
and he had to take his place 
and whip-in to Tom. And a 
hard time he had of it, so hard 
that old Mr Hollinshed, who 
was a good kindly soul, told 
Tom plainly he wouldn’t have 
any lad in his kennels treated 
like a dog; and after that 
there was no more cursing in 
public, but it’s a question 
whether Jim didn’t get even 
worse hell when there was no 
one to see or hear. What he 
must have put up with nobody 
knows, but he was a lad of 
spirit. He was learning his 
job from the finest huntsman 
if the worst man in England. 
He knew that if he stuck it for 
a few months he would make 
himself a name throughout the 
Border country, and he had 
not only himself to consider, 
but the wife and baby. Every- 
body liked him: he was always 
just where he was wanted, his 
voice was the best you ever 
heard, his view halloa had a 
peculiar wild kind of note 
that set your blood tingling, 
and altogether Tom and he 
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made as fine a combination as 
you could have for hunting a 
pack of hounds. 

All went well till past the 
New Year. Foxes were plenti- 
ful; the season was open, and 
scent held day after day. Then 
there came a tragedy. 

It was about eight o’clock 
of an evening towards the 
end of January. Dinner was 
over in Reavely Hall, and the 
Squire was sitting over his 
port in the dining-room with a 
party of friends, when the 
butler came in to say that the 
huntsman wanted to see him. 
Hounds had been out that day. 
Squire had been with them until 
early in the afternoon, and he 
thought Tom had called in, as 
the custom was, to tell him 
about the run. 

‘Good evening, Tom,’ says 
Squire, ‘ have a glass of whisky. 
What sport have you had ?’ 

Tom never looked at him 
nor atthecompany. He walked 
up to the table, and he didn’t 
seem to notice the glass which 
the butler held out to him. 
‘There’s been an accident, sir,’ 
he says; ‘Jim’s had a fall on 
the road and broke his head.’ 

‘Is he bad ? ’ asks the Squire. 

‘Well, sir,’ says Tom, ‘I 
don’t rightly know. He’s un- 
conscious. I stopped a cart 
which was passing and put 
him into it. They’ve taken 
him to the kennels, and I’ve 
sent a man for the doctor.’ 
The kennels were only a quarter 
of a mile from the house. 

‘Tl come down at once,’ 
says the Squire, rising. ‘ How 
did it happen ? ’ 
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All this time Tom was stand: 
ing opposite the Squire, not 
looking at him but at the 
wall above his head. He didn’t 
answer the question at once, 
but turned and took the glass 
out of the butler’s hand, drained 
it dry, set it down, and wiped 
his lips before replying— 

‘It was by the turning to 
Benwick that it happened,’ he 
said. ‘Some hounds were lag- 
ging behind and I sent him 
back for them. I heard him 
trotting up behind ; then some- 
thing must have happened— 
maybe his horse shied and 
threw him off. All I know is 
that it came galloping up beside 
me with no one on its back. 
I went back to see what had 
happened to him, and found 
him lying on the road. That's 
all I know.’ Then for the first 
time—and it seemed as if it 
cost him a great effort—he 
looked Mr Hollinshed straight 
in the face. 

The old man was really upset 
and wanted to go off there 
and then to the kennels, though 
it was a cold rainy night; but 
the company all protested, told 
him he could do no good, and 
at last he consented to stay 
where he was and await the 
doctor’s report. He came about 
an hour later, and gave no hope 
of Jim’s recovery. His skull 
was fractured. How great the 
internal hemorrhage was it was 
impossible to tell, but in any 
case his injuries were such 
would probably cause death 
in a day or two. He proved 
to be right. It was then the 
Saturday night, and Jim died 
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early on the Monday morning 
without, seemingly, having 
gained consciousness, though 
everything possible was done 
for him. Old Mrs Turnbull, 
the housekeeper at Reavely 
Hall, and the Squire’s young 
daughter, Miss Anne, went to 
the cottage as soon as they got 
the news, and one or other of 
them stayed with Jenny, the 
wife, pretty well all the time 
till the end came, and the 
other neighbours gave all the 
help they could. 

Jenny took it terrible bad. 
It wasn’t only grief that seemed 
to weigh upon her, but a kind 
of horror and fright of some- 
thing, nobody knew what. It 
wasn’t till the Monday night 
that they could get her to go 
to bed. Mrs Brewis, the black- 
smith’s wife from Benwick, 
was with her that night, and 
one of the maids from the hail 
was minding the baby. Jenny 
slept a bit, and woke in the 
grey of the morning; Mrs 
Brewis was asleep in a chair 
by the bedside. She awoke 
to find Jenny sitting up in 
bed and clutching her by the 
shoulder. Her eyes were blaz- 
ing, her black hair was all 
tumbled about her face, and 
she was shaking all over with 
fear and excitement. ‘ Annie,’ 
She says, ‘I canna keep it to 
mysel’ any longer, I maun 
tell somebody, and for the 
Lord’s sake tell me what to 
do. Annie, do ye ken what 
Jim told me yesterday morning 
before he died?’ Now Mrs 
Brewis knew, or thought she 
knew, that Jim had never re- 
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covered consciousness, so she 
paid no attention, and just 
tried to quiet her as you 
might a child. But Jenny was 
not to be put off. ‘I’ve that 
on my mind,’ she says, ‘ that’ll 
drive me mad if I dinna tell 
it to somebody. I ken weel 
ye all think that Jim never 
knew anything or spoke a 
word after his fall, but I tell 
ye he did—not only did he 
ken me but he spoke to me. 
It was maybe a half-hour afore 
he died. He gave a sigh, 
opened his eyes, and looked at 
me steady-like for a while; 
then he says these words—he 
spoke low but clear, and I 
could sweartothem. “ Jenny,” 
he says, ‘‘ it was he that did it 
—with his whip— Ranter ’ was 
left out—I had miscounted the 
hounds—he was wild when he 
knew it—and came for me.” I 
paid no heed to his words then ; 
I could think of naething but 
that he was coming round and 
would recover, and I told him 
to lie still and not worry. He 
tried to say something more, 
but it was just mumbling and 
groaning, and soon after I 
noticed the change in him and 
saw that he was going—you 
remember when I came out 
and told you. ‘ Annie, it was 
that man that killed him,’ and 
she pointed in the direction 
of the huntsman’s — cottage, 
‘and, by God, he shall pay for 
it—a life for a life, say I.’ She 
was sitting up in bed, quivering 
with passion, and shaking poor 
old Mrs Brewis by the shoulder. 
The old lady was a sensible 
canny kind of a body; she 
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didn’t know whether the girl 
had imagined it or whether her 
story might be true, but true 
or false, it was clear to her 
that a hysterical distracted 
woman’s account of what a 
husband with a fractured skull 
had said in his death agony 
was no kind of evidence, but 
she pretended to believe it, 
managed somehow to soothe 
Jenny, and at last got her to 
sleep. 

As soon as Mrs Brewis had 
been relieved by one of the 
neighbours, off she goes to the 
rector with her story, and he, 
after advising her to keep her 
mouth shut, goes straight off 
to the doctor, who dismissed 
it as a malicious cock-and- 
bull story, as he called it, 
laughed at the idea of a man 
with such injuries being able 
to speak at all, and told the 
rector he would make short 
work of anyone who spread 
such a tale. That silenced 
the rector, but it didn’t silence 
Mrs Brewis, nor the neigh- 
bours, especially as a rumour 
got about, spread, it was said, 
by one of the stable hands, 
that when Jim’s horse got back 
to the stables on the night of 
the accident (if it was an 
accident), there was blood on 
the saddle. How came it there 
if his injuries were caused by 
a fall on the road ? 

For some days these rumours 
were flying abroad, and in the 
meantime Jim was buried in 
Benwick Churchyard. There 
was a great turn-out at the 
funeral, for he had been a 
favourite with all the hunting 


folk, and everyone was s0 
for the wife and child. Jenny 
came to the funeral—yvery quiet 
she was, and never broke down 
once. Mrs Brewis kept with 
her all the time, and together 
they walked back to the ken- 
nels, stopping at the smithy 
for a cup of tea on the way. 
When they reached the ken- 
nels it was growing dark. The 
huntsman’s cottage stood, as it 
stands to-day, on the right of 
the road, Jenny’s a little farther 
on on the opposite side. As 
they passed his cottage, who 
should come out of it but 
Black Tom himself. He had 
been at the funeral, had just 
changed his clothes, and was 
going round to the kennels. He 
was only a few paces from 
them when he caught sight of 
them and made as if to go back, 
but Jenny put out her hand to 
stop him and went close up to 
him. Tom stood quite still 
with his eyes on the ground, 
and they stayed like that for 
what seemed to Mrs Brewis an 
age, though perhaps it was 
only a few seconds. Then 
Jenny speaks in a queer un 
natural kind of a voice, very 
low and solemn, like a school 
child repeating a lesson. ‘I 
kenned I wad meet ye,’ she 
says, ‘for I have a message 
for ye. I ken what happened 
on Saturday night. Jim told 
me——’ Here Black Tom, for 
all he stood very stiff and still, 
gave a kind of shiver. ‘ Ay, 
he told me; and now here’ 
my message. My curse, the 
curse of the widow and the 
orphan, is upon you and shall 
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remain with you until the day 
—and oh! it is not far distant 
—when you shall be called to 
answer for his blood. ‘Till then 
no peace shall you have, sleep- 
ing or waking. Driven and 
hunted ye shall be—driven and 
hunted to your grave.’ 

Tom waited till she had done, 
his eyes still on the ground ; 
then he swallowed once or 
twice, took a deep breath, and 
turns to Mrs Brewis. ‘ Ma’am,’ 
says he, ‘ you'd best take this 
woman home; she’s mad and 
don’t know what she’s saying.’ 
And with that he turned his 
back on them and walked 
quickly away. Jenny didn’t 
seem to hear what he said. 
She kept on repeating the words 
‘driven and hunted, driven and 
hunted,’ while Mrs _ Brewis 
dragged her off to her cottage. 

All this was strange enough, 
but the strangest part was to 
come, for when Mrs Brewis 
got Jenny into the cottage 
she seemed to be in a sort of 
trance, sitting still in her chair 
with her hands clasped in her 
lap and gazing straight in 
front of her. All that evening 
she never moved or spoke, but 
at last Mrs Brewis got her to 
bed, and the next morning 
she seemed to be her usual self. 
But when Mrs Brewis said 
something about that meeting 
with Tom, what was her aston- 
ishment to find that Jenny 
Temembered nothing about it, 
nor, which was queerer still, 
did she ever again refer to the 
manner of her husband’s death, 
except once, and that was to 
the Squire. 
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That poor old gentleman was 
worried out of his life. Of 
course, the story had come to 
his ears, and he was furious 
that anybody should believe 
such things of his huntsman, 
and, still worse, bring dis- 
credit upon the hunt and him- 
self by repeating them. Being 
the kindliest of men himself, 
the story was to him not merely 
incredible but utterly mon- 
strous. Black Tom might have 
led a wild youth; the Squire 
could well imagine a man of 
such hasty temper doing vio- 
lence in hot blood—in a poach- 
ing affray, for instance—that 
was understandable and even 
pardonable ; but that one man 
should attack another — and 
that other a mere boy—in 
the dark on a lonely road 
and deliberately beat out his 
brains with a whip handle— 
and all for an offence which 
was little more than a trivial 
piece of negligence, almost ex- 
cusable on a dark night—that 
would be the act either of a 
criminal lunatic or else an in- 
carnate devil; and he could 
not bring himself to believe 
that Tom was either the one 
or the other. Still, though he 
didn’t believe it, he had never 
been easy in his mind since he 
had engaged Tom. In his 
heart he disliked and distrusted 
him. At times, it is true, the 
dash, the reckless courage and 
amazing skill of the man at his 
own game so carried him away, 
as indeed it did all who saw 
him hunting hounds, that it 
threw a kind of glamour over 
him; but at other times he 
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had a strange feeling that he 
was some kind of evil animal, 
that his marvellous power over 
animals was just due to the 
fact that he had himself the 
nature of the beast set in a 
human body—the cunning of 
the beast, the fierceness of the 
beast, the persistence of the 
beast, the uncontrollableness 
of the beast, combined with 
the intelligence but without the 
soul of a human being. 

The Squire, in fact, was torn 
in two between his liking for 
Tom as a huntsman and his 
dislike of him as a man, but 
he was in no two minds as 
to the necessity for putting 
a stop to all the talk that 
was going on, and in this he 
was powerfully aided by the 
doctor. Between them they 
so frightened the folks with 
the terror of the law that 


they effectually silenced them. 
Jenny, however, still gave them 


some anxiety: it might be 
more difficult to silence her. 
Squire sent for her and told 
her he would give her a hand- 
some pension and pay for the 
boy’s education on one condi- 
tion, that she never repeated 
her accusation against Tom. 
To his relief Jenny gladly 
consented, but the old man 
was somewhat staggered when 
she added, ‘ What for should I 
fash mysel’ about him? His 
account is settled, and he will 
pay it before the season’s over.’ 
This was said with such an 
assurance and in a manner so 
unlike herself, and as if she 
was speaking not her own 
words but some that had been 


put into her mouth, that Squire 
was all took aback and dig. 
missed her without a word, 
The very next week he moved 
her to another cottage some 
miles away, for he could not 
bear the thought of her being 
in Tom’s neighbourhood after 
that. 

It so happened that the day 
after the funeral a hard frost 
set in, which lasted the best 
part of six weeks, and it was 
not until early in March that 
hunting could start again. 
Little was seen of Tom during 
that time. He seemed to avoid 
the neighbours, and it was said 
by the few who had seen him 
that he seemed changed, that 
he looked ill, and some said 
that he was drinking, though 
until then he had never been 
known to touch a drop. Indeed 
his temperance had been his 
only virtue. Whatever the 
truth of this may have been, 
he seemed to all appearance 
his old self when he turned up 
at the first meet after the 
frost; and the only change 
that father could see in him 
was in his manner of riding. 
He had always been the boldest 
of horsemen, but for all his 
dash he had ridden with judg- 
ment and saved his horses all 
he could. Now he seemed to 
have grown not merely reckless 
but careless too, not only of 
himself but of his mount. It 
was almost as if the excite 
ment of running continual risks 
lightened in some way, or made 
him for a time forget, some 
care that weighed upon him. 
That something was preying 
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on his mind father was certain, 
and he had good opportunities 
for judging, as he helped Joe 
Sawyer to whip into him for 
the next few weeks. What he 
particularly noticed was that 
the thing which troubled him, 
whatever it was, seemed to 
come more heavily upon him 
with the fall of evening. He 
would get nervous and anxious, 
almost as if he was scared of 
something, and sometimes as 
father rode behind him in the 
gathering dusk he would see 
Tom looking back every minute 
over his shoulder as if there 
was something behind which 
he expected but feared to 
see. 

His wild riding was noticed 
by all. He would take three 
or four falls every day, putting 
his horse at impossible places, 
and if this had gone on much 
longer there would not have 
been a sound horse in the 
stables. But it was not destined 
to go on, for fate intervened, 
as you shall hear. 

On a day towards the end of 
March hounds met at the vil- 
lage of Helbury. It lies right 
away on the other side of the 
country close to the sea. It 
was blowing a gale from the 
east that morning, with cold 
sleet showers at intervals. There 
was not an atom of scent, 
foxes were all below ground, 
and covert after covert ‘was 
drawn blank. There were not 
more than twenty people out. 
The Squire was not of the 
number, and his son, young 
Captain Hollinshed, who had 
Just come home with his regi- 


ment from India, was acting 
master. 

They drew northwards up 
the coast, and by about one 
o’clock the field had dwindled 
to half a dozen or so, all 
soaked to the skin and shiver- 
ing, and so the Captain rides 
up to Tom, who was blowing 
hounds out of Horwick Wood 
—it is a long dene running 
down to the sea,—and says, 
‘I’m tired of this, Tom; if 
we do find a fox, hounds 
can’t run in this gale. Take 
the hounds home.’ Tom didn’t 
seem pleased at the proposal. 
‘ There’s Cuthbertsborough 
whins, sir,” he said, ‘it’s a 
sure find; never known it fail 
yet, and I think the wind’s 
changing.’ Captain Hollinshed 
turns round to the few who 
were left and asks them if they 
will go to the whins or go home, 
and after some talk they de- 
cided in favour of going on. 
There was the Benwick doctor, 
old Rattray, the two young 
Weddells, sons of the farmer 
at Helbury, Henderson the vet., 
Mr Ridley, the Squire of Hor- 
wick, and his daughter, and 
another farmer or two, and 
they all trotted off to the 
whins. 

It was and is still a grand 
covert, lying close by the sea 
at the top of a long whinstone 
ridge which falls sixty feet 
sheer on the inland side, and 
slopes gently down to the sea 
on the other. That day, it is 
true, the wind was blowing 
straight into it, but there are 
so many clefts and hollows in 
the rocks that a fox can find 
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plenty of shelter whatever 
quarter the wind is in. It 
lies in the wildest part of all 
that coast hard by the old 
ruined castle of Cuthberts- 
borough, as lonely and as beau- 
tiful a spot as you'll find 
anywhere. 

Tom was right about the 
wind. It did change, and that 
80 quickly that by the time 
they had covered the distance 
to Cuthbertsborough, only 
about a mile and a half, it 
had veered round first to the 
south and then into the west, 
and had dropped to a mere 
breeze. At the same time the 
clouds broke, the sun shone 
through and dried their wet 
clothes, so that they were all 
in better spirits by the time 
they reached the whins, and 
were looking forward to a 
gallop. Joe went to the north- 
ern end of the covert, and 
father and one of the Weddell 
lads watched the west and 
south sides. The rest of the 
field were on the seaward slope 
of the hill. 

They had not waited more 
than a few minutes before there 
was a whimper. Then one 
hound and presently another 
gave tongue, and there was no 
doubt that a fox was dodging 
about in the whins. ‘‘ Huick, 
huick, huick!” called Tom, 
and then he shouted ‘ Tally-ho ’ 
as he viewed the fox across the 
open ride which ran down the 
middle of the covert, and father 
could see him pushing his un- 
willing horse through the prickly 
whins and jumping the bigger 
clumps to get to hounds. Still 


it was a slow business. The 
whins were thick, and the fox 
had no difficulty in avoiding 
hounds. At last they seemed 
to have lost touch with him 
altogether, and silence settled 
down. 

As father waited there it 
struck him that there was 
something oppressive in that 
stillness. He used to say that, 
looking back on it afterwards, 
that queer sudden change in 
the weather and the quiet 
that followed it were the first 
of the many strange thing 
that happened on that after 
noon. It was all part ofa 
series of events outside the 
ordinary course of nature, and 
from that hour everything 
seemed, at least as he looked 
back on it, unreal, as if it had 
happened on a stage set for 
some awful tragedy, in which 
he was compelled to play al 
unwilling part, and of which he 
was to be the only spectator. 

Suddenly as he sat there on 
his mare he heard at the 
north-eastern end of the rock 
a view halloa. He had bee 
waiting for that sound, strail- 
ing his ears for it, but now that 
it had come, he remained rooted 
to the spot, unable to move. 
For one brief moment it seemed 
so natural, so expected, 
familiar ; it was Jim’s hallo 
He had heard it a thousand 
times before. Then he & 
membered that Jim had bee 
two months in his grave. He 
was so taken aback that it 
may have been some minute 
before he pulled himself @ 
gether, and, cursing hi 
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for a fool, gathered up his 
reins, dug his heels into the 
mare, and galloped off to the 
sound. As he came out on the 
hill face he saw Tom not two 
hundred yards away standing 
still as a statue in the whins, 
his head up, as if listening 
intently. Father shouted to 
him that someone was halloa- 
ing at the far end of the 
covert, and at that Tom gave a 
jump and seemed to come to 
himself, pulled his horse to- 
gether and followed him. As 
he did so that halloa came again 
louder than ever, ringing out 
on the still air, followed by a 
long-drawn ‘ Go-o-one awa-a-ay 
awa-a-ay,” and father said to 
himself, ‘If that isn’t Jim, 
then I swear it’s his ghost.’ 
It had that same old ring in it 
that his voice always had, 
ending on a note that the finest 
singer might have envied. 

However, there were other 
things to think of, and father 
soon gave up wondering whom 
that halloa came from, though 
it just flashed across his mind 
that it might have come from 
ashepherd whom he had noticed 
standing on the rocks near the 
place whence the sound had 
come, and as he passed he 
shouted to ask which way the 
fox had gone, but the man 
only shook his head. At that 
moment father saw the whole 
pack streaming out of covert 
below the cliff and away up a 
thick-set. fence running due 
east, with the field a short 
distance behind them. 

He had got a bad start, and 
there was no time to be lost 
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if he was to catch them up. 
He was riding a small blood 
mare, not more than 15°3 hands 
high, and a wonder over rough 
country. There were two ways 
down the rocks: one by an 
easy grass slope, but that meant 
going round a few hundred 
yards out of the direct line; 
the other was only a sheep 
track winding in and out among 
the boulders, and covered with 
loose stones, but father put 
the mare at it at a gallop, and 
she scrambled down it like a 
cat. He had hardly reached 
the bottom when Tom came 
rattling down alongside of him 
with a loose rein, his eyes set 
on the hounds and seeming to 
heed nothing else, and the two 
rode on together. 

Now to make you understand 
that run I must tell you some- 
thing about the country. There 
is a strip of rough grass-land 
along the coast about a mile 
wide, with dry-built stone walls 
and timber set on top of stone- 
faced banks. As you go farther 
inland you get into what was 
then mostly arable country 
some three or four miles wide. 
Then you come to rough grass 
again, and beyond that are 
the moors stretching right away 
to the Border, though there are 
cultivated valleys here and 
there. The great North Road 
runs along the edge of the hill 
country, which is generally 
about five to six miles from 
the sea. 

For the first two miles it 
was a stern chase for father 
and Tom. The others had got 
a good start, and were a couple 
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of fields ahead, but the pace 
was such that no one could 
live with hounds, and at one 
time it looked as if they would 
get clear away from everyone 
except Joe, who had been 
nearest to the corner where the 
fox broke, though he had not 
seen him. Tom and father 
were better mounted than any- 
body except the Captain, and 
they were not long in catching 
up with the field. Tom rode 
as if he didn’t see the fences, 
and had he not been on the 
best horse in Squire’s stables— 
a great raking chestnut with 
a grand turn of speed and an 
exceptionally bold jumper—he 
would have come to grief at 
the first few fences, one of 
which was a stout post and 
rails on a bank. Father slowed 
up and the mare popped on 
and off, but Tom went at it 
as if he was riding at a steeple- 
chase brook, and the chestnut 
had to fly it. He just scraped 
over, hitting the top rail hard, 
and this was a fair sample of 
the way Tom took all his fences : 
just touch and go every time. 
They soon caught up and 
passed the scattered members 
of the field. Old Mr Ridley 
had pulled up, and was trotting 
off home, leaving his daughter 
to go on alone; one of the 
Weddell lads was down; and 
Henderson, the vet., had lamed 
his horse and was out of it. 
The rest were pounding on as 
best they could far in the rear, 
all except Joe Sawyer and the 
Captain, who were riding close 
together with the pack well in 
view. Father and Tom were 


gaining on them when hounds 
checked half-way across g 
ploughed field. * They’ ve 
flashed over it,’ said Tom; 
‘he’s up that fence to the 
right,’ and he put his home 
at a great overgrown thom 
hedge, crashed through it, and 
in another minute was calling 
hounds to him. 

A cast back up the feng 
put them on the line again, but 
as luck would have it the next 
field was plough also, and 
carried no scent. Tom made 
a forward cast with no success, 
and the precious minutes were 
slipping by when from fa 
away to their right front there 
came a halloa. It seemed to 
come from a little wood nearly 
half a mile away, and for all 
it was so distant father could 
have sworn it was the same 
voice that had halloaed the fox 
away from Cuthbertsborough 
Crags. The hounds heard it; 
all their heads went up te 
gether, and they stood wait- 
ing for a word from Tom, but 
for a full three minutes he sat 
there listening intently while 
that voice rang ever mor 
shrill upon the still air. At 
last the Captain rides up #0 
him. ‘It’s all right, Tom,’ he 
says, ‘somebody’s halloaing a# 
Fleetmoor Strip.’ ‘ Ay,’ says 
Tom, without looking at him 
and as if he was speaking to 
himself, ‘ it’s at. Fleetmoor Strip 
right enough, but who the devil 
is it?’ The Captain was # 
taken aback at that that a 
first he could find no words t0 
say; then losing patience he 
raps out, ‘ And what the devil 
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does it matter who it is, so 
long as the fox has gone that 
way?’ With that Tom blows 
his horn and gallops off, fol- 
lowed by those three, and also 
by old Rattray, Miss Ridley, 
one of the Weddell lads, and 
two more farmers who had had 
time to join them. 

They had not gone more 
than half-way towards the 
wood before hounds had got 
on the line of their fox, which 
had turned northwards. ‘ He’ll 
be making for the quarry at 
Stonedyke,’ says Joe to father, 
and indeed it looked like it. 
Stonedyke is a little disused 
quarry with an old lime-kiln 
in it, a great refuge for foxes 
and difficult to stop. But as 
luck would have it, this fox 
ran straight past the quarry, 
and, turning inland, set his 
mask towards the hills. It 
was now about half-past two, 
one of those warm sunny after- 
noons you sometimes get in 
spring. The wind had fallen 
to a dead calm, hounds were 
running with a breast - high 
scent, two or three fields of 
heavy plough had been crossed, 
and horses were showing signs 
of distress. To make matters 
worse, the fox was heading 
straight up the long slope to 
the moors, a grilling task for 
& horse after five miles of 
heavy going. They had now 
left the arable country behind 
them and were riding over 
great rough grass fields which 
stretched upwards to the 
heather. Up this slope there 
was no living with hounds. 
They checked for perhaps a 
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minute on the great North 
Road and then father saw 
their sterns flashing in the 
distance as they topped the 
wall on the far side and drove 
on westwards. From _ that 
moment they were lost to 
sight. It looked as if they 
would get clear away from 
everybody, and indeed by the 
time the road was reached 
there were only five in it— 
Captain Hollinshed, Tom, Joe 
Sawyer, Billy Weddell, and 
father. The rest of the horses 
were pounded, and couldn’t 
even trot up the hill. 

A convenient gate let them 
on to the road, but there was 
a fair-sized wall on the far 
side. The Captain went at it 
first. His horse knocked it 
half down and stumbled badly 
over the loose stones, recovering 
itself with difficulty, and the 
rest followed through the gap. 
West of the road the ground 
sloped gently down to a swampy 
strip with a ditch running 
through it, and beyond that 
it sloped upwards again to 
the hills. Up this far slope 
nearly a mile away hounds 
were racing, and as father took 
in the scene before him, the 
great bare country lying all 
bathed in the afternoon sun- 
shine, the blue outlines of the 
hills, the pack straining up 
the slope in the distance, the 
faint clamour of their music 
borne on the still air, there 
came to him that feeling which 
comes to every sportsman who 
has the luck to be well mounted, 
when hounds have been going 
dead straight for half a dozen 
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miles or more and the pace 
shows no signs of slackening— 
the feeling that he is in for a 
really good thing, an enjoy- 
ment which few will share 
with him, one to be remem- 
bered all his life, but which 
will depend nevertheless on his 
own nerve and judgment, and 
a dash of luck into the bargain. 

Galloping down the slope 
towards the boggy ground, the 
horses got their wind again. 
A high thorn fence patched 
with timber lay in front of 
them, and again the Captain’s 
horse chanced it and nearly 
fell. ‘He won’t last much 
longer,’ thinks father, and sure 
enough he flounders badly in 
the bog and pulls up with an 
over-reach. Father got through 
the bog first, being the lightest, 
and puts the mare at a stiff 
post and rails between it and 
the upland pasture which bor- 
dered the moor. As he did so 
he cursed himself for a fool, 
for there was a gate not fifty 
yards to his right, and it was 
an uphill greasy take-off and 
a bad landing; but the mare 
checked, trotted up to the 
rail, got her hocks well under 
her, and took it with a good 
four inches to spare. Joe 
Sawyer came next; his horse 
was blown and refused. Then 
comes Tom, who drove the 
chestnut at it in his usual 
fashion, smashed the stout oak 
into splinters, rolled over with 
his horse on top of him, but 
was up and mounted again in 
a second and galloping after 
them. Joe and Billy Weddell, 
thanking their stars, followed 


through the gap, but. their 
horses were failing, and they 
found themselves falling farther 
and farther behind. 

In this order they went op 
for another mile or more, pass- 
ing a little lonely farmstead on 
the moor edge, where the good- 
wife, leaning on the garden 
gate with her hand shading 
her eyes, cried out that the 
fox had passed ten minute 
ago very tired, and waved her 
arm to the westward. Hounds 
had disappeared once more 
over the edge of the hill, but 
as father and Tom came out 
on the hilltop they saw them 
nearer than they had dared to 
hope, barely a quarter of 4 
mile away to their right front. 
They seemed to have checked 
and to be casting hither and 
thither, but even as they looked, 
Charmer and Remus picked up 
the line again, and they all 
went streaming away due west 
once more. 

Father had eased the mare 
up the long slope to the moor- 
land, but he now saw that if 
he was to get to hounds he 
must make a great call upon 
her. These moors carry 4 
scent at all times, but on 4 
day such as that, when you 
could hardly live with hounds 
in the low country, he knew 
that nothing would stop them 
on the hills. He took the mare 
by the head, gave her a touch 
of the heel, and she answered 
nobly, but still he could barely 
keep hounds in view. ‘The 
distance between them and 
him was ever growing whet 
the pack ran straight into % 
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flock of sheep, and after a 
few minutes, during which they 
cast themselves every way with- 
out success, their heads went 
up, and they stood completely 
at a loss. Father galloped up 
to them with Tom at his heels. 
Straight on goes Tom with 
the hounds after him, but they 
can make nothing of it. Then 
he tries an all-round cast, still 
with no success, while father, 
who had dismounted to ease 
the mare, stands watching him. 
Suddenly something moving on 
some roéks to his right catches 
his eye. There against the sky 
he sees a fox sitting up on his 
haunches like a dog, looking 
straight at him. Father was 
on the point of waving to 
Tom to draw his attention 
when the animal gets up, shakes 
itself, and begins slowly walk- 
ing up and down along the 
top of the rock, turning to look 
at the hounds every now and 
then; and the strange thought 
came to him that the beast 
was trying to draw his atten- 
tion, so deliberate were all its 
movements. He stood watch- 
ing it until he saw Tom turning 
towards him, when he signalled 
to him, and as he came up he 
pointed to the fox, which was 
still doing sentry-go on the 
rock. Tom galloped towards 
the rock, with father bringing 
up the tail of the pack, and 
still the fox paces slowly up 
and down, just glancing at 
the hounds every now and 
then. Then when they were 
Perhaps fifty yards away, as if 
judging that he had given them 
® sporting chance of catching 
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him, he vanishes down the far 
side of the boulder. 

Another half-hour followed 
with a screaming scent, and 
they had eovered some four 
miles or more of terrible going, 
during which they caught fleet- 
ing glimpses of the hounds as 
they topped each successive 
rise, only to be lost to sight in 
the valleys. Then they came 
out on a high rocky ridge 
overlooking the valley of the 
Kimmer Burn, one of the 
tributaries of the Till, and the 
road to Chillingford, which runs 
up the valley. Below them 
were the pack once more at 
fault. On the other side of the 
valley lay the long slope of 
Banna Moor, and the great 
Banna Wood at the top of it. 
They clambered down the rocks 
to the hounds, scanning anx- 
iously the farther side of the- 
valley for any signs which 
might show which way the 
fox had gone, but there was 
nothing. The sheep were 
browsing quietly on the hill- 
side. They shouted to a man 
who was fishing in the burn, 
but he shook his head. Evi- 
dently nothing had disturbed 
the peace of that valley. The 
fox must, therefore, have turned 
right or left or doubled back 
the way he had come. Tom 
swung down wind along the 
road to the right. They had 
gone maybe two hundred yards 
when he pulls up and sits 
staring with his jaw dropped. 
There, not fifty paces away on 
the other side of the little 
burn, stood a great dog fox 
looking steadily at them. As 
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they gazed he trotted away a 
few paces, stopped, looked back 
at them, and trotted back 
again to the bank of the 
burn. It was absurd, it was 
incredible, but it came over 
father with the strength of a 
conviction nothing can shake 
that that fox was inviting 
them to hunt him. Moreover, 
he was a fresh fox, and not 
the one he had seen on the 
rock a few miles farther back ; 
that one had been little and 
dark. Had this fox then been 
waiting for them? Waiting— 
and for what? All sorts of 
strange wild fancies came into 
his mind. As he looked back 
on the circumstances of that 
afternoon it seemed that every- 
thing had been strange: the 
voice twice distinctly heard in 
the early part of the run, the 
extraordinary scent which 
lasted for miles at a stretch 
and then suddenly vanished, 
the strange behaviour of these 
two foxes as if they were in- 
tentionally luring them on. It 
seemed to him that there was 
some design in it all. 

All this flashed through his 
mind vaguely enough, it is 
true, but it was sufficient to 
make him feel a little uneasy, 
and with his uneasiness came 
a feeling of anger at himself 
for these childish imaginations. 
He had not time to think it all 
out clearly, for hounds pres- 
ently caught sight of the fox 
and were off like a flash. Tom 
and father did their utmost 
to stop them, for it was mad- 
ness to start hunting a fresh 
fox; but the attempt was 








hopeless, all the more go ag 
the burn was unjumpable, with 
Steep banks, and they had to 
look about for a place to ford 
it. By the time they had got 
across the pack were half-way 
towards the Banna Wood, 
That indeed gave them some 
comfort. It is a big wood, 
some two hundred acres in 
extent, full of great boulder, 
where a fox can get to ground 
in a hundred places. It was 
ten to one on their running 
him to ground even, if they did 
not catch him before he reached 
the wood. 

In a few more minutes the 
pack disappeared in the wood, 
and father and Tom laboured 
up the rock-strewn slope a 
good half-mile behind them. 
Both horses by this time were 
tired and blowing hard, though 
they were still good for more 
if only the pace would slacken, 
They must have covered seven- 
teen miles practically dead 
straight in the last two and a 
half hours, and at any other 
time father would have hugged 
himself at the thought of being 
in at the finish of such a mm 
as that; but as it was, his 
mind was filled with other 
thoughts. He wondered if all 
that had happened had seemed 
as queer to Tom as it did to 
him. Not a single word had 
Tom uttered during the last 
two hours, though they had 
been riding almost side by 
side. Father noticed now that 
he seemed to pay little atten- 
tion to what was in front of 
him, but kept on turning round 
in his saddle and scanning the 
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landseape behind him. Father 
looked in the same direction. 
Far away on the other side of 
the valley he saw a solitary 
horseman, probably Sawyer ; 
thst was the only sign of life. 
One other thing he did notice, 
however, but it might have 
been only imagination : a patch 
of shadow on the distant moor- 
land, such as a cloud leaves 
on a windy day, seemed to be 
moving rapidly towards them. 
He gave it hardly a thought ; 
it only struck him vaguely as 
a little strange on such a 
cloudless and windless evening. 
And then he dismissed it from 
his mind as mere fancy. 

As they entered the shade 
of the wood his spirits fell 
still more. The westering sun 
shone pink on the fir-tops far 
above them, but down below 
it was dark and still, oppres- 
sively still, he thought, as they 
pulled up to listen; but there 
was no sound, save the panting 
of the horses and the clinking 
of the bits. 

‘We better go different ways,’ 
says father. ‘ We'll have more 
chance of finding them.’ ‘ Not 
on your life,’ raps out Tom. 
‘You keep with me; I shall 
want you if we find hounds.’ 
They rode on together, and 
father knew in his heart that 
Tom wanted him to stay with 
him for no other reason than 
for his company; and that 


made him feel still more un- 
happy, for he had to confess 
to himself that he wanted to 
stay with Tom for. precisely 
the same reason. esi 
On ‘the far side of the wood, 
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to their intense relief, they came 
on the hounds. They seemed 
to be marking at a hole below 
a stone-faced bank. One or 
two hounds were scratching at 
it, but the others didn’t seem 
too sure that the. fox was there. 
‘ Thank the Lord,’ says father ; 
and he trotted off to bring the 
hounds back to Tom, who was 
blowing his horn for all he 
was worth. The pack showed 
@ moment’s indecision, but were 
just starting off towards him 
when a@ very strange thing 
happened. 

A short distance away from 
where hounds had checked there 
stands an old ruined and de- 
serted farmhouse with a few 
scattered stunted firs around 
it, known as Shepherd’s Law. 
Round the corner of this build- 
ing trotted a fox, which pro- 
ceeded leisurely down the grass 
track towards them. At that 
a kind of desperation seized 
father. No fox should play 
that trick on them again, and 
he rode at it cracking. his 
whip. The animal waited until 
he was no more than twenty 
paces away, then turned and 
ran.. Immediately afterwards 
a piercing view halloa came 
from the far side, of the ruined 
buildings. The pack instantly 
turned, and as the sound was, 
repeated again and again— 
there was something strangely 
wild and thrilling in it—they 
tore along towards it. | 

Father might have made an 
effort to stop. them if, he had 
had his wits about him, but 
he sat there.as if paralysed. 
Until that moment, as he often 
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told me, it had never occurred 
to him ‘to be afraid; the worst 
he had felt was a kind of 
uncanny uneasy feeling. But 
now a wave of positive terror 
swept over him, such as he‘ had 
not known since he was a little 
child lying in bed afraid of the 
dark, and indeed it was the 
same kind ‘of fear. The voice 
was the same that he had 
heard three hours before—the 
voice of a man who had been 
lying for weeks in the grave; 
and ‘as he thought of it he 
felt his knees knocking against 
his saddle-flaps, and a cold sweat 
breaking out all over him. He 
fought against his fear as a 
man in a heavy sea fights to 
keep his head above the waves, 
feeling that if once he allowed 
it to master him he could never 
face his fellow-men again. 
Mingled with his terror there 
was shame and rage. What 
was there to be frightened of ? 
All around lay the old familiar 
landscape, the scattered patches 
of whins,’ the brown bracken, 
the sheep grazing on the. hill- 
side, the rabbits that scuttled 
away into their holes in the 
bank ; all bore a normal every- 
day aspect. 

Then another wave of terror 
came over him, for he realised 
that his mare shared it. She 
was gazing in the direction of 
the buildings, snorting and 
edging ‘away from them. He 
could stand it no longer: © he 
must see what was ‘on ‘the 
other side of those’ ruins. ‘No 
power on earth could’ have 
made the mare go up to them, 
so he circled round them ‘at a 
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distance, and came out on the 
ridge which looks down on the 
River Teamish. There was no 
sign of a human being. Below 
him hounds: were in full ery. 
He could see the fox a few 
hundred yards in front of them 
making for the river. The 
startled sheep were running up 
towards him, and a flock of 
plover rose and circled slowly 
in the still air. For a moment 
he hesitated what to do.: The 
road: which led up the valley 
to his home not five mile 
away wound below him. Should 
he go home or go on? Shame 
and, odd as it may seem, an- 
other feeling, curiosity, forbade, 
To leave Tom alone on those 
hills with night coming on, to 
get hounds home by himself, 
was in itself an act of mean- 
ness.' What excuse could he 
make either to him or to others? 
But besides this he felt he must 
solve the mystery which hung 
over the events of that after- 
noon. If unseen powers were 
really at work, he must dis 
cover what their purpose was. 
In fact, horribly frightened a8 
he was, he felt he must go on. 
All this takes a long time to 
tell, but in ‘reality it was no 
more than three or four minutes 
before he had pulled himself 
together and was galloping 
down the hill, and the sound 
of Tom’s horse behind: him con- 
firmed his resolution to see the 
thing through. Tom at least 
was human flesh and blood. 
©'The check, brief as it was, 
had done their horses good. 
There was a low stone 
between the moor and. the 
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riverside pasture, and the mare 
cocked her ears and flew it as 
if she was game for anything. 
Tom rode leaning low on the 
chestnut’s neck, and looking 
round over his shoulder every 
minute or two, a gesture which 
puzzled. father. He couldn’t 
see the, man’s face clearly. He 
wore his cap very low over his 
eyes, and the collar of his coat 
was turned up as if he felt 
the cold, though what with 
the warmth of the day and the 
pace they had come father was 
sweating from every pore. 

The river was big from the 
morning’s rain. They forded 
it. easily enough, but there was 
a steep slippery bank on the 
far side deep in mud where 
the cattle had come down to 
drink, The mare scrambled 
half-way up, sank up to her 
girth, and then with a great 
effort pulled herself out. The 
chestnut, however, stuck in 
the mud, slipped back on the 
greasy. slope, and fell over 
sideways. Tom pulled himself 
out from under the horse, and 
to father’s amazement climbed 
the bank in desperate haste, 
leaving his whip and his cap 
onthe ground, and began 
tuning in the direction the 
hounds had gone. His horse, 
aiter getting its breath, floun- 
dered up the bank, and father 
taught it and brought it to 
Tom, who was still running like 
madman and looking behind 
im every moment. 

He paid no attention when 
father rode up to him, but 
kept on running, and it was 
ot until father got.in front 
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and headed him that he could 
make him stop. Then ina 
kind of blind desperate hurry 
he climbed panting into the 
saddle, and father saw that 
the man was just mad with 
fear. His, cheeks were dead 
white, his lips were dry, and 
great beads of sweat stood:on 
his face... ‘ What is it?” says 
father. ‘ What’s the matter 
with you?’ ‘Let go ‘of the 
bridle,’ says Tom fiercely ; ‘ for 
God’s sake, let. me get on.’ But 
father still held the horse tight 
by the head, while Tom was. 
urging him on with. his|heels ; 
there was a kind of. struggle 
between them. ‘I won't let 
go,’ says father very steady, 
‘till you. tell me what, yon’re 
frightened of.’ At that Tom 
seized his arm, the look of a 
hunted animal. in his, eyes. 
“Look there,’ he says, pointing 
behind them and. licking his 
dry lips. ‘Do you see! that? 
It’s gaining on us; for God’s 
sake, let me get on.’ He ended 
in a kind of wail. His fear was 
infectious, and father felt that 
awful terror sweeping over him 


again. _, 

He let, go of. the horse and 
looked back. At first. he saw 
nothing ;, then he fancied he 
saw a shadow—it looked like 
a dark patch—sweeping across 
the sunlit tops of the firs in the 
Banna Wood and down the 
hillside. by; Shepherd’s Law: 
Then he turned and followed 
Tom. As he rode .on ‘the 
thought came to him that he 
was all alone with, a.madman. 
Until then he. had found some 
comfort in the thought that 
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he: had a companion. That 
comfort had been taken from 
him. The fear that assailed 
him had driven another man— 
and he ‘the most reckless dare- 
devil in all that country—off 


his head. Would he go mad 


teo? It was useless to tell 
himself that ‘he was a prey 
to fancies: and idle fears: Was 
Tom @ man likely to be influ- 
enced by such things? No; 
they were both in the grip of 
the powers of darkness, their 
sport and plaything. Could a 
man conscious of that hope to 
retain his reason ? 

He ‘rode on blindly, mumb- 
ling little bits of prayers to 
himself. Nothing else seemed 
to ‘be of any use in such a 
situation.. But all the time 
there was a fierce determina- 
tion in his heart to see the 
thing through. Whatever hap- 
pened he was resolved that he 
would lose neither his manhood 
nor his reason, and the powers 
of hell should not prevail against 
You know the country they 
had ‘now reached. Hounds 
were running along those hills 
on the other side of this valley : 
they are grass, not heather, 
the going is good, but for the 
first mile up from the river 
it ‘was ‘all against the collar. 
The pace, however, had slack- 
ened considerably: © Hounds 
hung on the scent,’ and now 
and then it looked as if they 
might catch them up. Every 
time, however, that they nearly 
did ‘so, hounds would pick up 
the line again and drive on. 
Tom’s horse could barely raise 
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a trot in spite of the merciless 
way in which he was spurred: 
he rolled and blundered, and 
even the mare was showing 
acute signs of distress. It wag 
evident that neither could last 
much longer. 

They came out on the hilltop 
at ‘last, and for a time the 
fresh evening breeze up there 
and the harder ground on the 
ridge enabled them to quicken 
their pace a little. Then the 
pack swung away from the 
river towards the western shoul- 
der of Hawkhope. As they 
rode: down the hill hounds 
checked in the’ bottom, ‘and 
again they had almost reached 
them when clear and shrill 
down the wind came that 
unearthly voice again. It might 
have been half a mile away 
round the corner of the hill te 
their right. Father’s heart 
seemed to stop beating for a 
minute; then it thumped 80 
that he felt quite sick and 
faint, and he had to hold on 
to the pommel of his saddle. 
As for Tom, he was shaking 
and quivering all over like 4 
man in a high fever. The sight 
of him was so dreadful that 
father dared not look at him. 

The valley in which’ they 
now were lay in shadow. The 
sun was setting over the hills 
to’ their right, its long level 
rays still lit up the upper 
slopes. ‘The ascent from that 
valley was an agony. Father 
had a wild longing to get out 
of it and into the sunlight 
above. The thought of’ the 
coming twilight added sensibly 
to his terrors, yet it was no use 
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to urge his mare on; she could 
only walk, and that slowly 
enough. It seemed an age 
before they gained the next 
ridge and turned their horses 
along it. The sun was now 
full’ in their eyes, dazzling 
them. They could see nothing, 
but could hear hounds ahead 
of them running in the direction 
of the Glitters.. With a great 
effort the horses broke into a 
jog- trot, the mare in front. 
Once father heard a sort of 
choking cry from Tom, and 
looking round he saw, or 
thought he saw, that strange 
shadow sweeping across the 
ridge they had just left. 

The chestnut kept on stop- 
ping every now and then, and 
it, required all Tom’s frantic 
efforts to make it go on. All 
the time that he was spurring 
and whipping the poor beast, 
his: head was. slewed round 
over his shoulder to mark the 
advance of that nameless horror 
behind them. A sense of loath- 
ing filled father. What was 
the good, he thought, of stay- 
ing with that creature any 
longer?’ His face had lost all 
colour, the eyes protruded out 
of, their sockets, the mouth 
hung open and dry and panting 
with the tongue out, exactly 
like a beast, that is being 
hunted to death. If father 
was not to lose hounds alto- 
gether he must make a final 
call on the mare’s remaining 
Strength. He trotted on. There 
Was another cry from Tom, but 
he paid no heed, and was soon 
out of sight of him round the 
shoulder of the hill. 
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The hill, as you: know, runs 
out in the form of a promontory 
towards the Glitters. From 
the highest point to the Glitters 
is about three-quarters of a 
mile, a gentle slope all the way 
until you.come within a short 
distance of the cliff.. Then 
there is a steep pitch ending 
in the almost sheer descent of 
the Glitters. As he came round 
the shoulder of Hawkhope the 
long gentle slope lay. before 
him.. The sun was now on his 
left, and he could see clearly 
once more: that soft golden 
glow, which lasts for.a few 
minutes only before the sun 
sets, lay over everything. | The 
hounds, which were now head- 
ing straight up wind, were 
only a short distance in. front 
of him, and had checked once 
more. Perhaps after all he 
might reach them and _ get 
them back to: his own home 
before night came:.on: The 
thought that he was not more 
than three miles from home 
gave him some comfort. He 
hungered' for the sight of | his 
kind. The emptiness of those 
great moors, where, as luck 
would have iit, there was not 
even a shepherd to be seen, 
filled him with a miserable 
sense of desolation. He was 
conscious also of a deadly 
weariness, physical as well as 
mental, and to add to his real 
fears there came all sorts of 
imaginary ones. Supposing the 
mare was to fail him; suppos- 
ing he was benighted' on those 
ghost-ridden fells.. He put the 
thought. from him—that way, 
he told himself; lay madness ; 
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but the thought would keep 
‘coming back in spite of every- 
thing. 

The mare, feeling her head, 
turned towards home freshened 
up just a little. She was his 
only hope now, and in an 
access of almost childish grati- 
tude he leant forward and 
patted and spoke to her. Then 
with a sinking heart he heard a 
hound speak, and they went 
on slowly working out the line 
until they vanished over the 
edge that slopes sharply down 
to the Glitters. When he 
reached the edge the steep 
slope below him lay in dark 
shadow; and at first he saw 
nothing: He rode slowly on, 
looking’ about him for the 
hounds until he was only fifty 
yards or so from the Glitters. 
Then a little way off to his 
right he caught sight of the 
hounds standing with their 
heads up on the edge of the cliff. 
At last he would get to them. 

He was turning in their 
direction when he heard the 
thunder of hoofs behind him, 
and a moment later Tom came 
galloping madly down the hill 
towards him. The chestnut 
was lurching and swaying: he 
had burst a blood-vessel, and 
the blood was pouring from 
his mouth and nostrils. The 
reins hung loose upon his neck, 
and Tom was looking behind 
him with one arm up like a 
man warding off a blow. Father 
tried to shout to him that the 
Glitters lay in front, but the 
sound died on his lips, for as 
Tom tore past him, something 
dark like a tall shadow seemed 


to sweep up from behind and 
to overtake him, and a scream 
like that of some hunted animal 
at the point of death burst 
from him. Father caught one 
glimpse of his face, and the 
eyes were fixed and glassy 
like those of a corpse. But he 
saw no more, for as that shadow 
swept past, the mare, mad with 
terror, plunged violently and 
reared up, hurling him back- 
wards on to the ground, and 
galloped away up the hill. 
He fell flat on his back, and 
with such force that all the 
wind was knocked out of him, 
and for a minute or two he 
lay there dazed and helpless, 
unable to move. He remem- 
bered afterwards that it seemed 
like an age while he lay there 
and listened to the echoes of 
the crash as horse and man 
rolled over and over into the 
depths, and long after that 
sound had died away he could 
hear the loosened stones slip- 
ping, rumbling, and dropping 
into the water far below. Then 
through the confusion of his 
senses came that awful voice 
once more in a long-drawn ear- 
piercing ‘ Who-o-whoop ’ ring- 
ing up the chasm, the sound 
being thrown backwards and 
forwards by the rocks from 
one side to the other, until the 
whole dark valley seemed ‘to 
be filled with exulting demons 
triumphing over a lost soul. 
That sound brought him to 
his senses, and he got up and 
ran back up the hill. He had 
only one aim, to get out of the 
shadow and on to the hilltop, 
where the sunlight yet lingered. 
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As he came out on the brow 
he saw @ Man coming towards 
him leading his mare: it was 
Jimmy Anderson, our shep- 
herd, the father of the Ander- 
son who is my shepherd now. 
Father was so glad to see him 
and so unnerved by all he had 
gone through that he could 
oily cling to him like a child. 
He couldn’t speak; he felt 
that if he tried to do so he 
must have cried. Jimmy, of 
course, thought he had been 
knocked silly by his fall, so 
he took him by the arm and 
helped him down the path 
which leads down the north 
face of the hill. 

When they got to the bottom 
father sits down on a rock and 
asks for a drink of whisky 
from his flask. Then he pulls 
himself together and _ tells 
what has happened. Jimmy 
thought he was wandering in 
the head, and paid little heed 
to his words, but they walked 
on until they came round the 
shoulder of. the hill and saw 
the Glitters in front of them. 
There was the horse lying in 
thé middle of the stream, and 
Tom’s body a few yards from 
ii on the far bank. For. a 
moment as they. neared it, 
father still clinging to Jimmy 
like a frightened child, they 


thought the man was alive, for 


the head was turned towards 
them as if he had heard them 
coming, When they reached 
it; however; they saw that the 
body was just broken to pieces ; 
but’ what daunted father was 
that the head was still slewed 
found over the left shoulder 
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and the left arm was raised as 
if to ward off a blow, in the 
exact attitude in which he had 
last seen him, and the same 
stony glare of terror lay in the 
wide-open eyes. But that was 
the last straw; father could 
bear no more. ‘Oh, cover it 
up,’ he wailed; ‘for God’s sake, 
cover it up.’ Jimmy took off 
his own coat and threw it over 
the dead man’s face; and to- 
gether they walked on to the 
farm. Father could never re- 
member how he got back here. 
His mind seemed to have given 
way, and he was so worn out 
that he couldn’t walk without 
support. For some weeks he 
lay seriously ill. They feared 
his brain would be permanently 
affected, and indeed he was 
never the same man again. 
And now you know why the 
folks in these parts won’t go 
near the Glitters after dark.” 


“That’s a very strange story,”’ 
I said; “ but tell me, how do 
you explain it? I mean the 
voice; the queer, behaviour of 
the foxes, and the shadow ? ”’ 

“T can’t explain it, and no 
more could father,” he an- 
swered, “But he never 
doubted that Jenny’s cuarse 
on Black Tom, that he should 
be driven and hunted to: his 
grave, was fulfilled to the letter, 
and that on that day the foxes 
on the hills—ay, and the devils 
in hell too—were the ministers 
of a Divine vengeance.” 

I had nearly a mile to go to 
the village inn that night. It 
was very dark and still, and I 
have seldom enjoyed a walk less. 
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NEJLA’S PROGRESS. 


BY WESTWOOD KYLE. 


NEJLA was at first but one 
of the apparently numerous 
and somewhat tawdry offspring 
of Kemal Effendi—my imme- 
diate opposite neighbour in a 
Turkish country town—who 
had their being round and 
about his pallisaded front en- 
trance, and used to go clip- 
clopping down our ‘alley in 
wooden pattens. It was at 
‘Sugar’ Bairam that I became 
aware of her very distinct 
identity. I had by then estab- 
lished the fact that my neigh- 
bour had at least three children 
of a chocolate-eating age, Imad- 
ed-Din, Izz-ed-Din, and _ little 
fair-haired Fatma, and served 
them with rations accordingly. 
It was Kemal Effendi himself 
who, in giving thanks for this 
attention, made it clear that I 
had omitted ‘Our Matmazel,’ 
to wit, the aforesaid Nejla. It 
then transpired that this young 
person was of a ripe age for 
taking the veil: in fact, I 
should say a strapping sixteen, 
and I pointed out to my 
naughty old friend that he had 
better get along and clap her 
into it, and that he should be 
ashamed of himself for the very 
idea of her having chocolates 
given her by a ‘ghiaour’ 
(infidel). After a pinch of the 
potent snuff which I used to 
provide him with from a famous 


I. 


old snuff shop in Clodfordshire, 
and saying his prayers on the 
carpet in my best parlour (a 
quiet. retreat which he much 
appreciated in these loose-living 
days), he admitted that I spoke 
words of wisdom, but added, 
touchingly, that he sometimes 
forgot I was only a ghiaour. 

It was ‘ Our Matmazel ’ her- 
self who made the next move. 
This black-haired, black-eyed, 
distinctly forward Mongoloid 
lassie took advantage of being 
an ‘ Abla’ to have access to 
my ' demesne, of which her 
younger brothers and _ sisters, 
and most of the juvenile popula 
tion of the neighbourhood, had 
already helped themselves to 
the freedom (as it contained 
ducks in a duck-fountain, 4 
very large Anatolian tortoise 
reputed to snap, horses, dogs, 
pigeons, turkey cocks, English 
cottage flowers, my Circassial 
groom’s fighting partridges, my 
cantankerous foreign servant 
named Squinobal, a live and 
butting ibex, and other attrac 
tions). An ‘abla’ in Turkish 
is a ‘ big sister.’ In the admit 
ably ordered routine of a Turk 
ish household an Ablaship cat 
ries with it a definite rank and 
unquestioned authority overall 
younger brothers and sister. 
It was, therefore, on the part 
of ‘little grinning Izz-ed-Dit, 
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“Yes, Nejla Abla, I am coming 
immediately to have my face 
washed behind the ears,” or 
“to have my new little Norfolk 
suit tried on,” or, as the case 
might be, “but I must first 
finish leading the English Bey’s 
sweating horse round the yard,”’ 
or, from Fatma, “Coming this 
minute, Nejla Abla, but I wish 
first to finish dangling my legs 
in the Bey Effendi’s duck- 
fountain and to hear the ex- 
citing dénowement (Fatma did 
not really say dénouement, but 
wed a Turkish word four or 
five syllables longer which 
means the same thing) of a 
story he is telling me about 
water babies and chimney 
sweeps, and besides you told 
me to get the Bey’s Circassian 
toeut the throat of the speckled 
hen we are going to have for 
supper to-night, and the knife 
has been lent to Timour the 
dentist to lance the gums of 
Aishé; the bank manager’s 
maid-servant, &c., &.” 

It was Fatma’s final toppling 
over into the duck-fountain on 
one of these exciting story- 

occasions, complete with 

neW little undies embroidered 
by her ‘abla,’ that) provided 
the specific pretext for the 
latter’s first irruption from over- 
the-way with “ Oh, you careless 
litile Turk, you ——, &e., &.” 
came into my yard once 

®t twice after this with mes- 
ges for Kemal Effendi, who, 
being a horse-loving Turk of 
the very best old type, and a 
rider to ‘Djerrid’ (a 

tough old-fashioned horseback 
game), spent much of his time 
CCXXVIII.—NO. MCCOLXXX. 
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in my stable, and always with 
a neat apology to us both that 
it was a matter. of urgency in 
the Mosque or his shop, and, 
the children being at school, 
there was no one to send, &., 
&e. But being, as this story 
is going to tell, nothing but a 
nice if strong-minded young 
female, she took advantage— 
for much more intimacy than 
this—of a friendship I had just 
then formed with her father’s 
second wife’s sister’s husband, 
a Bosniak gentleman, who came 
daily to my house to exchange 
Turkish for English lessons. 
The Bosniak ranked as her 
uncle, and, in the absence of 
her elder brother Hassan, who 
had been sent to a technical 
institution at Angora to learn 
to be an underwriter, or some- 
thing equally ‘ Western’ and 
up-to-date, stood besides in 
loco fratris. On the second 
evening when we had settled 
cosily down to our lesson books 
there was a loud and deter- 
mined knock on the parlour 
door, and Nejla added herself 
to the party. ‘Casting down 
the tawdry kerehief that was 
her pre-hat apology for a veil, 
she announced her intention of 
learning English, as she shortly 
intended to visit Liverpool, the 
famous capital of England. The 
Bosniak made to bustle her 
out, very properly exclaiming 
“ Aib!” (Shame !). But, know- 
ing that her mother must know 
she was out—for none but a 
naughty ‘ abla” fails to report 
her exits and, go through a 
routine about the door key— 
and having just left her father 
82 
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praying on my hall mat, I 
bade him let her be. As, for 
all the trouble she gave him 
(for she sometimes bit him, as 
you will see later on), he was 
somewhat under the wench’s 
rough sort of -witchery, he 
made no serious objection, and 
Nejla was at once set to her 
book. And I may say, inter 
alia, that she learnt the ele- 
ments of English in remark- 
ably quick time, and with that 
uncannily perfect inflection 
peculiar to Mongoloid young 
ladies. The Bosniak: was more 
painstaking and thorough, but 
could never quite rid himself 
of a distinctly noticeable Bos- 
niak accent. 
Nejla-cum-Bosniak now be- 
came a daily institution in my 
house, and the full story of 
this remarkable young person’s 
previous progress was. unfolded 
to me. Kemal Effendi, her by 
no means youthful sire, was 
@ person of good connections 
but straitened means, who had 
been educated as a clerk in 
Moslem Orders, but who in 
these Republican times was 
reduced to somewhat precarious 
means of supporting his in- 
creasing family. He had a 
small booth in the Yaghourt 
Bazaar, ostensibly for petty: 
trade with the camel caravans 
in yellowberries, madder-root, 
fox, marten, and occasional 
lynx and leopard skins, fand 
such-like village produce (but 
which I strongly suspected of 
being a cover for illicit traffic 
in charms). He did a bit of 
horse-coping with the Circas- 
sians,; and, being by no. means 
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illiterate, but a master of orna. 
mental ‘old Turkish’ eal. 
graphy, and a pretty sculptor, 
added to his exiguous income by 
taking in his neighbours’ tomb- 
stones to carve. With some 
sacrifice—and with many growls 
and grumbles at a régime which 
required an ‘abla’ to be edn- 
cated at all—he had sent Nejla 
to our local High School. There 
she had quickly ‘ finished’ 
‘New Turkish ’—i.e., the read- 
ing and writing of that Jan 
guage in Latin, or, as Kemal 
Effendi characteristically called 
it, ‘Christian,’ characters, and 
had shortly before I made her 
acquaintance been summarily 
removed and denied any higher 
form of education, such a 
Konia, Angora, or the American 
College at Caesarea provided, 
because the said High School 
had by Act of Parliament 
become ‘ mixed,’ and in Kemal 
Effendi’s opinion quite unfit 
for a delicately nurtured young 
Khanum, and because she had 
been and gone and got her hair 
bobbed, as she said, by order 
of one of these new-fangled 
Angora schoolmistresses. | This 
latter occurrence had caused aa 
almighty flutter in the family 
dovecote. Nejla was confined 
to barracks for at least a week, 
and both the Mufti and’ the 
ex-Kadi were consulted. Bub, 
as’ Kemal Effendi said, what 
could you do in these ‘ ghiaout’ 
times? (Talks like this went 
on in the intimacy of My 
stable, and the actual language 
which Kemal Effendi held there 
cannot possibly be printed.) 
I eould offer little consolation, 
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as it was in my personal 
knowledge that the Mufti had 

had a far worse family 
upset with his own elder daugh- 
ter, who had escapaded to 
Karageuzkeuy with one of these 
modern chauffeurs, and that 
the Kadi was so far sunk in 
‘Westernisation ’’ as to be un- 
plushingly, and very profitably, 
keeping a pig farm in associa- 
tion with a Swede. But I 
pointed out that Nejla’s ‘ bob,’ 
done by our leading Coiffeur 
de Dames, an artistic individual 
lately ‘exchanged’ from Elas- 
gona, decidedly suited her. 
Kemal Effendi took snuff, and 
went grumbling off to the 
saddle-room to tell the Cir- 
cssian I had told him he 
could ride my roan stallion at 
the Djerrid party, which for 
the next three days I. had 
advised him to attend at the 
village wedding of one of his 
parishioners. 2 
Meanwhile Nejla, having 
mee overcome the barriers 
Which ought properly to ex- 
dude Mongoloid young persons 
from a Christian gentleman’s 
parlour, rapidly proceeded with 
her emancipation. In the in- 
tervals of conning her lesson- 
book, and drawing pictures 
upon it, and in the absence of 
globes or other aids to Higher 
Education, she soon learnt the 
te of my typewriter, on which 
the took to tapping out cheeky 
Notes inviting herself to the 
tinema and the ‘kulub’ (neo- 
Turkish for club). This latter 
institution was ‘mixed’ from 
its foundation, and Nejla had 
#Toguish desire to be seen in 
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it eating ham sandwiches in 
emulation of the Mufti’s daugh- 
ter, the candlestick-maker’s 
wife, an undesirable. young 
Angora friend of hers named 
Azimé,and what Kemal Effendi, 
the Bosniak, and I concurred 
in classing as “‘ other women of 
the town.’”’ No such excursion 
was allowed her in my time. 
At a later date she was. per- 
mitted to come to the cinema 
in a properly constituted party 
chaperoned by her Auntie Bos- 
niak. This refreshing person, 
who felt extremely awkward 
in her first hat, was a gypsy 
lady from MRoumelia, who 
dressed her little daughters for 
the occasion in what she con- 
ceived to be the latest neo- 
Kemalist style, and made them 
look deliciously like a row of 
Alices in Wonderland. 
Whether from the pictures or 
from a diligent perusal of my 
‘Sketch’ and ‘Tatler’ news- 
papers, Nejla’s ideas of dress 
now became far more advanced, 
and, having definitely decided 
never to take the veil, she con- 
tracted the distressing habit 
of laying on the lesson table, 
as for debate, intimate. and 
concrete signs of her forward 
path, as her first pair of high- 
heeled shoes, to replace the 
homely pattens in which I first 
knew her, and which went 
rather nicely with the Abdul- 
Hamidian: tanned bare legs of 
the properly constituted floor- 
scrubbing, alley-wading ‘abla,’ 
and her first hat. This was of 
the fashionable ‘ cloche.’ shape, 
which had just ‘ come in’ from 
Angora. By this time the 
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Bosniak had given up crying 
‘Aib!” at Nejla’s minor pec- 
cadilloes; and I may say at 
once that her first pair of silk 
hose were not tried on in my 
mansion, though they figured 
at her first party there. But 
this first hat of hers, laid 
nakedly on the table, led to 
questions in the house, as 
“Shall she? Shan’t she? Must 
she? Mustn’t she? Dare she ? 
Dussn’t she? Does it suither ? 
Shall we shoot her? I think 
we'd orter. Has the Mufti’s 
daughter got one better? Well, 


then, let ‘er.” Needless to say 
that Nejla got away with her 
hat—and soon got ahead of 
Auntie Bosniak to the advaneed 
stage of chucking the damn 
thing off any old where in a 
gentleman’s parlour, as ladies 
do in Liverpool. As a matter 
of fact, she looked her best 
in a white beret which I gaye 
her for Greater Bairam. 
Nejla’s further © progress. is 
almost exclusively connected 
with dress, and delicately 
minded gentlemen should stop 


reading at this point. 


Il, 


I write of the time 'when 
Mustapha Kemal Pasha had 
just. deereed not only that 
Turkish women should go un- 
veiled and properly shod and 
hatted, but that all the world 
should indulge in ‘-yerli mal’ 
(t.e., home-made ware or wear) ; 
and I hope the Ghazi Pasha 
will make ‘Our Nejla’ the 
first Dame of the Turkish Re- 
public, for no young person 
served him better in an old- 
fashioned Anatolian country 
town. From her sporting old 
sire she clearly inherited those 
polite talents which often go 
with a horsey nature; for 
though, like many old-fashioned 
orthodox Moslems, Kemal 
Effendi lacked a. picture-sense 
and generally looked at a pic- 
ture upside down, I have said 
that he was a master of the 
arabesque form of. expressing 
his nice old feelings. She illus- 
trated her English manual 


throughout—mostly with. cazi- 
catures of myself, downside up, 
as parting company with my 
mount at Djerrid, and of Kemal 
Effendi, who always rode with 
his downside strictly down, 
but was *not immune from 
these stupid accidents at a 
game at which you frequently 
collided with each other at 
about. fifty a side—very duti- 
fully and diplomatically, upside 
down, in which position he 
was seen levitating in a superior 
sort of way above the hurly- 
burly, if you follow me. She 
was a fine embroidress, and 
her sartorial gifts would have 
been of value to Poole or t 
Worth. I could only stop her 
from riding my grey filly m 
a pair of breeches neatly re 
produced in Cxsarea-cord from 
a picture in the ‘Tatler’ by 
pointing out that such a démodé 
equestrienne costume was merely 
meant by that humorous: jour 
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nal to poke fun at Jewesses or 
nowveau - riche Armenian fox- 
huntresses, and promising to 
write to my cousin Phyllis in 
Plodfordshire for patterns of 
riding-habits and the latest 
thing in bowler - cum - Bun. 
Bairam after Bairam Imad-ed- 
Din, Izz-ed- Din, and little 
Fatma made a smarter and 
more Westernised appearance, 
finally knocking into several 
cocked-hats the Sunday School 
children of Norton Snodsbury, 
Sheriffs-Lench, or any other 
British borough you care to 
mention. And was she back- 
ward in her own indoor equip- 
ment? No, she was not. At 
the ‘Coming Out’ party which 
I gave for her I had to restrain 
@ Frenchman from undue fa- 
miliarity. This vulgar person 
from Lyons did not know that 
Anatolian country towns now 
produce their home-made ladies 
in home-made Paris frocks. 

But I must first explain how 
it was that Nejla managed to 
‘eome out’ at all. Apart from 
the pictures and the English 
lessons in the parlour, she was 
now allowed to come for private 
dancing classes conducted by 
@ “ White Russian ’ lady in my 
drawing-room on Friday after- 
noons with Mr and Mrs Bos- 
niak and Kemal Effendi him- 
self, who sat cross-legged on 
the settee and ran over the 
points of the day’s Djerrid 
game over a cup or two of 
what we agreed to call ‘ English 


‘tea,’ concocted by my servant 


Squinobal (and which might 
have seemed a bit rummy to 
@ Clodfordshire parlour-maid), 


but we did not think her 
grown-up enough to attend the 
‘English games’ parties which 
the White Russian lady and I 
made popular among the élite 
of our local society. 

However, she heard the high 
jinks from over-the-way, and 
one fine May morning—without 
any of our previous knowledge 
—‘ out.’ she suddenly and char- 
acteristically came. 

Our Tartar bank manager 
was the rogue of this act. 
This dapper individual, besides 
being the life and soul of the 
above - mentioned parties (at 
which his German veneer was 
quickly scratched off), was a 
frequent visitor to my house 
to talk about horses. and come 
out steeplechasing ; and Nejla 
had not for the last three 
months been diligently ham- 
mering on my typewriter and 
running into him on the stairs 
without an Early Mongoloid 
eye (I am not hinting at mar- 
riage by abduction) to future 
possibilities. .In a word,, she 
electrified our quiet little town 
quite as much. as did its first 
branch of the Posh, Bank by 
featuring. in, it as its _ first 
Moslem lady. typist, 

Nejla. quite frankly enjoyed, 
and insisted on, the company 
of gentlemen. : And a nicer lot 
than the staff of the Posh 
Bank, from its sporting man- 
ager down to the smart little 
Yuruk ‘ chasseur’’ who opened 
the shining swing doors of this 
sparkling establishment, I must 
say it: would be hard to find. 
Banking is now being. taken 


seriously in Turkey, and most 
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of the clerks were younger 
sons of ‘Pashas or great-nephews 
of ex-Grand Viziers. I used 
often to go hawking with the 
Albanian chief cashier, and I 
knew that our Nejla could not 
be in better hands. She looked, 
moreover, entirely in the pic- 
ture, sitting up behind the 
shiny counter ticking up 
piastres on a brand new Rem- 
ington typewriter, with her 
blob of chewing mastic and 
her neo-Turkish novelette by 
her side. I did not see how any 
parent could have the heart 
to unperch her from the high 
chair on which she had added 
an ‘arshin’ to her rather 
medium stature with a gilt- 
edged volume of ‘Who’s Who 
in the Turkish Banking World.’ 

But, of course, there was 
another almighty family to-do. 
At this very time Kemal Effendi 
had become the father of an- 
other daughter, named Jialé 
(Dewdrop) ; and, though little 
Fatma was now quite old 
‘ enough to undertake some of 
the’ duties of an acting ‘ abla,’ 
difficulties were made about 
the domestic routine — quite 
apart from the unmixed highly 
he-man character of her col- 
leagues in the Posh Bank: In 
point ‘of fact Imad-ed-Din did 
most of the cooking, and in an 
old-fashioned establishment like 
Kemal ' Effendi’s there is a 
minimum of beds to make or of 
furniture to polish, both sleep 
and session being commonly 
indulged in on the floor. One 
large bowl or copper dish and 
your own set of fingers repre- 
sent most of the things to wash 


up or scour; and from ele 
mentary regard to the estab- 
lished rules of health, economy, 
and wisdom, there were no 
lamps to trim. Boots to clean 
were just beginning in these 
go-ahead post-patten days ; and 
it was characteristic of Kemal 
Effendi, who was a bit of a 
humbug about ‘ Westernisation’ 
and Nejla’s progress generally 
—once it was dissociated from 
the mixed High School,—that 
he soon found that he took 
my exact misfit size in the 
expensive brogue shoes I used 
to have sent out from a noted 
maker in Clodfordshire, and 
which, true to my county's 
cloddish character, used often 
to shrink slightly or turn up 
their toes on first contact with 
Anatolia. 

IT now pointed out to my 
pettifogging old friend: that 
impecunious ex-country clergy 
who went on adding to their 
families in these days of higher 
education and enhanced stan- 
dards of dress must conform 
with the exigencies of the 
times ; that owing entirely to 
her knowledge of ‘ new Turkish’ 
and her monopoly of the art of 
typewriting among the young 
ladies of our town, Nejla was 
now earning about three times 
as much a month as he did by 
selling incantations or—barring 
the Black Death—carving the 
tombstones of his rudely virile 
neighbours ; and that if she 
went on learning English and 
other Christian dialects at het 
present rate of going, she would 
soon enjoy enhanced emolt- 
ments for conducting the cor 
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respondence which the Posh 
Bank had now embarked on 
with all parts of the civilised 
world. He hem’ed and he 
ha’ed and took snuff as usual ; 
and I made this old .Moslem 
wince at having begotten noth- 
ing better than another daugh- 
ter, who, I suggested, would 
yery likely grow up to be a 
lady clergyman in some sort 
of Neo - Kemalist - Protestant 
Church. 

Now Nejla’s salary was not 
to be sniffed at, and Kemal 
Effendi was well. aware that the 
Mufti had so far overcome his 
scruples in the matter of usury 
as to join the Board of Directors 
of the Posh Bank, and that he 
had packed off his own way- 
ward daughter to Ruritania to 
learn to be a milkmaid and 
to study the reactions which 
Violet Rays would have on the 
special breed of cows which 
were now supplying our town 
with milk from the ex-Kadi’s 
up-to-date stockbreeding estab- 
lishment. On my_ personal 
undertaking to take the Tartar 
to Clodfordshire and break his 
neck out hunting if; he or any 
of his. young men touched a 
hair| of our Nejla’s head, and 
to get my cousin Phyllis to 
write and say that none of 
the daughters. of the clergy 
employed in the Old Bank at 
Plodford were now Eton- 


@opped, Nejla was allowed to 


= least till monthly pay 
Ae 
‘As Nejla had now ‘ finished ’ 


‘English, took her banking with 


great seriousness —— whatever 
Veiled old gossips might. say, 
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—and, for all her new-fangled- 
ness, was much taken up in 
her spare time with her little 
sister Dewdrop, the Bosniak 
and I were only favoured with 
her brief and breathless irrup- 
tions, generally for a private 
view of some new and exciting 
article of dress. It was, there- 
fore, quite a pleasure when, 
having mastered all the intri- 
cacies of the Minuet, Mazurka, 
and Sir Roger de Coverley, 
which the‘ White Russian ’ lady 
used to teach us, as well as 
conducting our * English games’ 
from manuals compiled by Kate 
Greenaway and Randolph 
Caldecott, which she had some- 
how preserved in lavender from 
bygone diplomatic circles in 
Petersburg (or perhaps from 
herschool days at White-Ladies- 
Aston), the time and the proper 
season arrived for her ‘Coming 
Out’ party. 

I made an event of this, and 
invited the Vali, O.C.- Troops, 
Chief of Police, and all the 
notables. There. was not a 
bank clerk who was not in 
faultless evening dress. In fact, 
the Vali and the bank manager 
made it a white tie night, and 
I had to preserve the peace at 
my own front door between 
the local Cheka and Karabiber 
Bey, our peppery and ultra- 
Kemalist grocer, who only pos- 
sessed the ‘ismokin ’ in which 
he presided at the harmonium 
at our local Choral Society. 
Even Kemal Effendi came in 
his least conspicuous ‘ shalvar’ 
(old-fashioned Turkish trousers 
cut. ‘easy’ at the seat to 
permit of evolutions at prayer), 
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his new ‘jubbeh,’ or cassock, 
which Nejla and I had had 
specially woven for him in the 
alpaca mills of Afion-Kara-le- 
Beans, and a cherry-blossomed 
pair of his Clodfordshire brogues 
—guaranteed non-kickable-off 
on drawing-room sofas. Mrs 
Bosniak, delighted at being 
able to come ‘en cheveux,’ 
had her gipsy locks arranged 
in a pleasing White Russia 
fashion, and the evening was 
@ success from start to finish. 

Nejla, in her home-made 
Paris frock, behaved with the 
nicest decorum, and not at 
all like her bad companion 
Azimé (who on this occasion 
was allowed to come dressed 
as a Circassian, which she was, 
in the hope that in that réle 
she would behave less like a 
loose woman of Angora). There 
was no rough grabbing and 
hullabalooing at hide-and-seek, 
and she won the whirligig 
finale at musical chairs with 
Karabiber Bey without any 
cheating and by sheer steadi- 
ness of head. She danced like 
a bird—and far more nicely 
than Azimé, who, when told 
by her granny to do her little 
Circassian dance in preference 
to the tamer Minuet, carelessly 
forgot to remove her ham 
sandwich from her mouth, and 
projected bits of pig and 
the points of several daggers 
on to the Kadi’s wife’s silk 
stockings (after which she was 
thrown to the Frenchman from 
Lyons). 

At nuts-in-May Nejla stockily 
pulled over the O.C. Troops. 
She greatly distinguished ‘her- 
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self at hunt-the-thimble, stood 
her ground with anyone aj 
Nosey - Parker - on - stilts, and 
brought tears to the eyes of 
all her compatriots by her 
faultless recitation of “The 
Wreck of the Hesperus.” 
Though she ate her fill of the 
‘ delikatessen ’ which Squinobal 
prepared in her honour from 
the succulent parts of a juvenile 
wild boar, she instinctively r- 
frained from _ talking (or 
dancing) with her mouth full, 
rather observing the excellent 
rule for Mongoloid young 
females of only speaking when 
you are spoken to, or asked to 
recite. She never, like Azimé, 
dropped or spilt things when 
handing them round, and never 
committed the suburban ‘ gaffe’ 
of pressing alcoholic refresh- 
ments on to old-fashioned Mos- 
lem ladies or simpering young 
secret policemen and leaving 
them to blush over their heel- 
taps, but neatly and unobtru- 
sively polished off all re 
mainders, exactly as my auntie 
taught me to do with a plate 
of Irish stew. Nor did she fail 
in filial duty to Kemal Effendi; 
for I afterwards learnt. that 
she had methodically ° inter- 
cepted and tasted—generally 
by total absorption—anything 
that looked the least bit wt 
English that Squinobal might 
have inadvertently slipped into 
his tea, preferring in the good 
old Turkish fashion to be pois- 
oned sooner than her sire. 

I can honestly say that 
Nejla was the most refreshing 
young debutante it has eve 
been’ my privilege to launch. 
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She somewhat severely bit the 
Bosniak in the arm for taking 
her home at 3 A.M., but when 
a couple of hours later I put 
my head out of my casement 
window to throw my night-cap 
at an early morning swallow, 
there she was, bright and early, 
and back in bare legs and 
pattens, dandling Dewdrop up 
and down our alley to the old 
Central-Asian croon which be- 
gins, “ Yes, sir, she’s my baby.” 
Affecting with her innate deli- 
cacy to misconstrue my action 
into saluting her fresh young 
self, she dropped me as pretty 
@curtsey a8 you would wish to 
seein Clodfordshire. I felt very 
proud of our Nejla, and wished 
I had her early morningoid 
head. 

But nice conduct never comes 
alone, and later on in the 
same day, which was pay day 
at the Posh Bank, in she 
bounced while the Bosniak and 
I were sitting over our lesson 
books, and slapped down a 
naked bottle on the table, 
together with sundry paper 
parcels: Nejla had not, as 
you might now suppose, defin- 
itely taken to drink, nor was 
this a phial of ointment for the 
Bosniak’s bittenarm. It was a 
bottle of highly inferior French 
perfume (smeared about us for 
approval), and represented ail 
she had given herself from her 
first month’s wages. All she 
had given the rest of her family 
I cannot now recollect, but I 
know it included a new fez 
for Kemal Effendi (which I 
had had to help her smuggle 
m through a Jew of Aleppo). 
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As a licensed pillar of the 
Moslem faith, he was still 
allowed to retain this quaint 
old headdress, and his old one 
had long since lost all local 
colour. It was characteristic 
of Nejla, who never did any- 
thing unfitting, that she did 
not attempt to press a bowler 
on her father, for as Flecker 
sang— 


‘* Emile Zola 
Never wore a bowler, 
Because, he said, 
It would not fit my head.” 


She did, however, unwrap a 
gent’s boater for her absent 
brother Hassan, shortly ex- 
pected home on long vacation, 
boys’ summer suitings for Imad- 
ed-Din and Izz-ed-Din, new 
undies for Fatma, and a silver 
Circassian bracelet .with little 
bells for Dewdrop. 

Contrary: to all Christian 
tenets, Nejla displayed the 
warmest affection for her step- 
mother; but she was much 
exercised as to the form her 
gift had taken for that old- 
fashioned gipsy lady. Here 
was another hat problem. 
Auntie Bosniak, as aforesaid, 
possessed and martyrised her- 
self with a hat. If only her 
strictly veiled elder sister could 
be induced to do likewise. 
What a triumph for Nejla’s 
progress! What a crowning 
glory ! Now could one? Ought 
one? She’d gone and bought 
one—a neat confection—here 
for inspection. Now, what 
did we think? - But we’d no 
time to wink—for away she’d 
gone—to try the thing on. 
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This story is now done. I 
do not know if Mrs Kemal 
Effendi wore her hat or stabled 
her canaries in it. On the 
few occasions when I was privi- 
leged to meet her without her 
‘charshaf, she wore an odd 
little old-fashioned Turkish 
skull-cap. Nor can I tell you 
if Nejla has yet been expelled, 
removed from, or made the 
fortune of the Posh Bank. She 
had a holiday in the month 
of August, and we all then went 
away. 

I remained long enough and 
rode far enough one shining 
dawn to see Kemal Effendi’s 
caravan over the foothills, bound 
for their ‘yaila,’ or Alpine 
pleasance in the Taurus Moun- 
tains. Two camels, preceded 
by’ a Yuruk boy on a donkey, 
went on ahead with their effects, 
bags of provisions, rolls of 
* yorgans ’ (Turkish quilts), cop- 
per pots, cauldrons, kettles and 
pans, brightly coloured dower- 
chests, an Early Victorian red 
plush sofa (‘ottoman’), which 
looked suspiciously like: loot 
from an Armenian best parlour, 
Dewdrop’s cradle, Nejla’s sew- 
ing machine, my old type- 
writer—which I could not bear 
to think of her ever ceasing to 
thump,—and other holiday 
paraphernalia peculiar to migra- 
tory Turks. The family fol- 
lowed on various four-legged 
animals, which Kemal Effendi 
was doubtless going to fatten 
up on his lush Alpine pastures, 
and present to the trade in the 


coming autumn racing season, 
which was now to replace 
Dierrid. Mrs Kemal Effendi 
rode on one with Dewdrop 
swathed to her back. Izz-ed- 
Din, Fatma, two canaries in a 
cage, the meat-safe, and the 
tortoiseshell cat shared ap- 
other. Nejla was not wearing 
the latest thing in riding-habits, 
but was attired in a fashion, 
and had her head protected bya 
covering (somewhat resembling 
that used by young Parisian 
widows pillion-riding on a dusty 
day) suitable for traversing 
long ascents of the Taurus 
Mountains trodden by none but 
your Mongoloid relations, who 
expect city cousins to be prop- 
erly dressed. She was, as a 
matter of fact, pillion-riding 
behind her elder brother Hassan 
Agha, who, either because he 
was fresh from failing in Part I. 
of his Underwriting Exam., or 
to keep off the flies and the 
dust, was wearing on his head — 
the closest approach to a wet 
Turkish towel, bound turban- 
wise, that any Angora under- 
graduate now cares to be seen in. 

At the water-mill of Issa 
Effendi, the three-fingered: Cir- 
cassian, I left them, to grow 
dimmer and dimmer up over 
the slopes to a place of beats, 
eagles, and mountain leopards, 
where goods for goods defy the 
approaches of the Posh Bank 
and. old-fashioned Turks may 
pray as they please on carpets 
of bright green grass by cold- 
water streams. 
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THE MAN WHO KILLED STONEWALL JACKSON. 


BY SHALIMAR. 


I. THE: BOATSWAIN. 


THE first day I spent at 
sea, away back in the early 
‘nineties, was one likely to 
make a profound impression 
on a boy of fifteen who had 
left his home only a few days 
before. In the grey of the 
early morning the great sailing 
vessel which I had joined as an 
apprentice let go from the 
buoys in Barry Dock—she 
had been moored to them the 
night before after leaving the 
coal tips with her cargo com- 
pleted—and, exceedingly grimy 
aloft and on deck, was slowly 
warped by dock wallopers to- 
ward the basin at the dock 
entrance. There her newly 
signed crew was going to board 
her, and as I had never previ- 
ously seen a ship’s crew I 
awaited its arrival with 
interest. Then and there I 
received my first disappoint- 
ment on board ship. 

The crew aftrived on the 
dock wall—a motley collection, 


“each man accompanied by a 


caivas bag containing his few 
odd rags and a straw bed, and 
the whole outfit shepherded by 


® gang of disreputable board- 


ing-house runners. Among the 
crew were men of many nation- 
alities, but they had one thing 
in common—they were drunk 


I. 


to a man; so drunk that, 
singing all sorts of odd snatches 
from psalms to unprintable 
ribald: songs, they staggered 
along the deck and dumped 
their gear into the forecastle, 
where they collapsed and lay 
useless. From the poop the 
captain and the Bristol Channel 
pilot, impatient to be off, sur- 
veyed the scene with disgust. 
The last straggler was coaxed 
on board, the mooring ropes 
were let go, the tug ahead took 
the strain, and we glided away 
from the dock wall toward the 
open sea. The wind was blow- 
ing freshly from the south- 
east—a nice fair wind when we 
got away clear of the land,— 
but the pilot was uneasy. 

“I think ’oo had better 
bring up in Barry Roads, 
capt’in,” he said. “If the 
wind hauls to the sou-west 
after ’oo lets go the tug, as 
seems likely, ’oo’ll be in queer 
street with the crew all drunk 
an’ nobody to clap sail on her. 
Iss, indeed! Bring up till they 
get sober; I never seen such a 
drunken crowd.” 

The captain took a few paces 
along the poop deck before he 
answered. 

** No, no, pilot,” he said with 
decision. “‘ I’ve got ae good 
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officers, six hefty apprentices, 
and one or two sober petty 
officers. No, no, I'll take the 
chance. I’m letting go no 
anchor with a fair wind blow- 
ing. To sea she goes.” 

The pilot shrugged his 
shoulders ; the old man walked 
to the fore part of the poop, 
gazed along the almost de- 
serted main deck, then walked 
aft again. 

“Damned drunken rabble,” 
he burst out passionately. 
“‘ They seem to get worse every 
voyage no matter how care- 
fully you pick them. And 
speaking about petty officers— 
the bos’n, blast him, is the 
drunkest of the crowd.” 

The pilot made ‘another 
attempt to persuade the cap- 
tain to anchor. 

*‘’Qo’ll never get the canvas 
on @ heavy ship like this, an’ 
’00 so short-handed, capt’in. 
Better bring up for a few 
hours.” 

“Till get the canvas on her 
all right, pilot,” the old man 
replied stoutly. ‘‘ You carry 
on.’”’ 

A few hours afterwards, be- 
fore the pilot left us and the 
tug let go, we did get the canvas 
on her. It is true that I had 
little to do with it, for I got in 
the way whenever I tried to 
help. For a considerable part 
of the time, lost in admiration 
and with envious eyes, I craned 
my neck and watched my 
fellow-apprentices, the sweat 
pouring down their coal-grimed 
faces, as they swung actively 
aloft casting off the gaskets from 
the sails ; and I wondered why 
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such smart fellows came under 
the profane lash of the mate’s 
tongue. Even now I marvel 
how we managed to set as many 
sails as we did. The apprentices 
would run aloft, loose the sails 
and overhaul the gear, then 
slide down the backstays to 
lend a hand in hoisting or 
sheeting home. Halliards which 
in the ordinary way would have 
been hauled on by hand, were 
laboriously taken to the capstan, 
and throughout the proceed- 
ings the captain took the wheel 
himself. To make matters 
worse rain fell steadily ; ropes, 
greasy with coal dust, were 
difficult to handle, and when 
they became swollen it was hard 
to persuade them to run through 
blocks; the sails were wet, 
stiff, and heavy; the decks 
foul and slimy. But still the 
great pillars of canvas grew; 
the ship heeled farther over. 

Just before dark individual 
members of the crew came 
staggering out of the evil- 
smelling forecastle for a breath 
of fresh air. As they rubbed 
the drunken sleep from their 
eyes they were promptly 
pounced on by one of the 
Officers and made to turn te. 
They quickly proved that they 
were sailors. With heads split- 
ting from the fumes of the 
cheap liquor supplied by the 
boarding-house runners they 
hardly knew where they were, 
yet when given a seamanlike 
order they hastened to obey it 
in a seamanlike way. They 
were just in time, for by then 
every sober man on board was 
dead beat. 
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Fortunately the wind re- 
mained fair throughout the 
night, and when it eventually 
hauled ahead it was daylight 
again, the ship had a good 
offing, and was out of sight of 
land. By that time the men 
had sobered up, and at eight 
o’elock the old man took the 
opportunity of all hands being 
on deck to tell them exactly 
what he thought.of them. In 
my innocence I wondered how 
men could have listened with- 
out. blushing to his blistering 
language. When he. had 
finished the watch below was 
dismissed, and it was the boat- 
swain’s turn; he was ordered 
ontothe poop. I was coiling up 
@ rope on the lee side of the 
jigger-mast and I doubt if the 
captain noticed me. 

“Well,” he roared, ‘“ what 
have you got to say for your- 
self; you who should have set 
an example to the crowd. I’ve 
made up my mind to send you 
into, the forecastle and pro- 
mote one of the able seamen in 
your place.” 

The boatswain towered over 
the old man. He must have 
stood well over six feet; he 
Was spare and very erect and 


carried himself with a perfect 
dignity. His hair was greying, 
he wore a small goatee beard 
and moustache, and his face 
was the colour of parchment. 
He looked a man well over fifty. 
In the chill morning air he was 
shivering, or perhaps that was 
due to the after-effects of his 
debauch. When he spoke his 
voice was pleasantly modu- 
lated and soft, and there was 
in his speech a delightfully 
attractive drawl. 

“‘ Captain,” he said, ‘‘ I apolo- 
gise for my behaviour of yester- 
day, and I regret the incon- 
venience I have caused you. 
As for disrating me, suh, that 
is entirely in your hands. I ask 
no mercy, suh; I deserve 
none.” 

It seemed to me that the 
boatswain’s dignity took the 
captain all aback. He fidgeted 
for a moment. 

** All right, all right, bos’n,” 
he spluttered at last. ‘‘ Go to 
your berth and we'll say no 
more about it.” 

“TI thank you, suh,” said 
the boatswain, with a courteous 
bow. 

He turned on his heel and 
walked away forward. 


Il. 


When I come to think of it, 
had the captain carried out 
his threat to the boatswain I 
could never have written this 
tale... For we were a stuffy 
lot. of apprentices, with big 
Notions of our social superi- 
ority, in that ship’s half-deck. 


No forecastle Jack ever dared 
to put his nose inside it, and 
even the petty officers were 
treated with scant courtesy 
during the few occasions on 
which they. paid us a. visit. 
Very soon, however, the boat- 
swain was on a different footing. 
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He turned out to be ‘a grand 
seaman, by far the finest in the 
ship; he was a strict disci- 
plinarian whom the men both 
feared and respected, and, what 
was more important in our 
eyes, we found him a perfect 
Sahib. Long before we got to 
our discharging port he was a 
welcome guest whenever he 
came along in the second dog- 
watch to smoke his corn-cob 
pipe with us. 

After a passage of fifty-four 
days we arrived at that. port— 
or, rather, as near to it: as we 
could: get. Our cargo of coal 
was consigned to Port Eliza- 
beth in Cape Colony, but for 
two months we lay discharging 
it into lighters in Algoa Bay, a 
wind-swept hole if ever there 
was one. For days on end the 
discharging would be stopped 
by violent south-easters, and 
during the worst of those the 
steamers in port would put to 
sea, and the sailing vessels 
would ride out the gale with 
two anchors down, in many 
cases with their cables out 
to the bare ends. One morn- 
ing we woke to find that 
two of them had parted their 
ground tackle and driven 
ashore. During the whole of 
our stay in port no one, with 
the exception of the captain, 
ever set foot on the beach, and 
beyond the Kaffirs who shov- 
elled the coal and lived in the 
*tween decks we had few 
visitors from the shore. Life in 
a sailing ship was pretty dull in 
an open roadstead like Algoa 
Bay; the south-easters were 
almost our only distraction. 
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The boatswain now spent 
more time with us than ever, 
His sense of discipline was too 
strong to allow him to mix with 
the sailors, and he seemed to 
have little in common with the 
Scotch carpenter and Dutch 
sail-maker with whom he shared 
@ room in the forward deck- 
house. Almost every night he 
came along to the half-deck 
after supper, and, amongst 
other things, he taught us how 
to play poker. We quickly 
took: to the game, and com- 
menced playing it regularly. 
The stakes were matches— 
those and tobacco being about 
the only currency aboard a 
windjammer. 

To begin with, the boatswain 
took no hand in our games ; he 
contentedly directed operations, 
and saw to it that we obtained 
a good knowledge of the rules 
and the methods of play. For 
half an hour at a time he 
would lecture us in his rather 
charming old-fashioned way, 
giving examples of when one 
should bluff and when it would 
not be safe to try it. He was 
particularly strict on the eti- 
quette of the game. 

“You can always tell a man 
of good breeding, suh, when he 
plays poker,” said the boat- 
swain. 

At last we induced him to 
take a hand, and immediately 
it became our great ambition 
to do him down. I well te 
member the first time he played: 
It was a Saturday evening! 
cargo work was stopped for the 
week, but in any case a black 
south-easter had been brewing 
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all the afternoon, and the 
lighters promptly ran away for 
shelter. Soon all the other 
small craft followed them, the 
steamers cleared out, and by 
the time darkness set in the 
storm-tossed surface of the bay 
could show nothing but wind- 
jammers straining at their 
anchors. About eight o’clock 
the south-easter was at its 
height, and as we played the 
wind howled fiercely through 
the tall spars and the rigging. 
The half-deck was innocent of 
chairs and tables. We sat 
around on our sea-chests, and 
over our heads, hanging from 
a beam, was our only light— 
a globe lantern burning colza 
oil. 

For a time nothing important 
happened ; then Bill, the senior 
apprentice, evidently sitting 
with a strong hand or intent 
on bluffing, for he had only 
taken one card, opened the 
betting with a whole box in- 
stead of the usual ten or twenty 
matches. This froze the rest 
of us out at once, but the 
boatswain saw him, and went a 
box better. 

“I see that, and go two 
boxes better,” said Bill. 

“I see your raise, and go 
two boxes better,” drawled the 
boatswain. 

“Your two boxes and a 
packet better,” said Bill. 

“We began to tingle with 
excitement. The broad top of 
the sea-chest on which we were 
playing was littered with high 
stakes—loose matches, several 
boxes, and now a packet. 
“Well, I haven’t got a full 
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packet nearer than my berth,” 
said the boatswain, “but I 
reckon that my name is — 
What ? ” 

“ Rather,” said Bill: 

**Sure thing. Go on, boss,” 
another apprentice shouted 
excitedly. 

Still another rummaged in 
his bunk, found a packet, and 
handed it to the boatswain. 
The latter thanked him and 
placed the packet on the chest- 
top. 

“IT see you, suh,” he said. 
“ What have you got?” 

“A royal flush,” declared 
Bill triumphantly as he put. the 
cards down. 

“Now, I just thought so,” 
the boatswain said with a slow 
smile. “I  caleulated you 
weren’t bluffing.” 

“ Never a bluff,” cried Bill 
cheerily as he began to rake in 
the stakes. 

“Now » just a moment,” 
drawled the boatswain. 

He put his hand down. 
It also. was a royal flush, 
and it was in hearts to Bill’s 
clubs. 

** Well, gee whiz and General 
Jackson |”? ‘Bill exclaimed | in 
disgust. ; 

The boatswain rose to his 
feet and stared at Bill in a 
curious’ way for fully half a 
minute, while the rest of us sat 
round in silence. 

‘Do you mean General 
Stonewall Jackson, . suh?”’ 
he said at last deliberately and 
in a voice that we hardly 
reco 

“ That's the one,” Bill, 
evidently proud of his know- 
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ledge, replied. ‘‘ He’s the only 
General Jackson that I ever 
heard of. Regular filibuster. 
One of the rebel leaders in the 
American: Civil War.” 

The boatswain sat down 
heavily and gasped. 

“Filibuster! Rebel! My 
God!” he exclaimed. ‘‘ I don’t 
think you mean any disrespect, 
suh; I’meertain of it; but how 
in the nation are you British 
boys taught history? What 
do you use for text-books ? 
John Greenleaf Whittier’s 
poems? Barbara Fritchie! - 


‘ Shoot, if you must, this old grey head, 
But spare your country’s flag, she 
said.’ 


Bah!” 

When repeating the verse 
the boatswain gave an excellent 
imitation of the monotonous 


chanting voice of a small boy 
reciting from memory. 

** Now listen,” he continued. 
“ General; Jackson was one of 
the greatest soldiers that ever 


fought a battle. Why! you 
Britishers never had a general 
who was fit to fight in the 
same country with him. No, 
suh.. His only compeers were 
Napoleon Buonaparte and 
Robert E. Lee.” 

It is impossible to exag- 
gerate the reverence with which 
the boatswain pronounced the 
latter name. 

** That’s a pretty tall state- 
ment, boss,’’ one of us said. 

** Nothing tall about it, suh,”’ 
said .the boatswain promptly. 
“It’s as true a statement as 
ever was made. Believe me— 
I know.” 
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“You certainly seem to 
know a lot about General Jack- 
son, boss,” said Bill. 

“ Yes, suh, I do. I know all 
about: him. As a cadet I sat 
under him in the Virginia 
Military Institute at Lexing- 
ton when he was a major; 
as an officer I served under 
him in the Army of Norther 
Virginia when he was 4 
lieutenant-general.. . . and then 
—I killed him.” 

We hardly knew how to 
take this startling statement. 
Some of the other apprentices 
would fain have laughed, but 
the boatswain had spoken with 
great. earnestness. Personally 
I felt like edging nearer to the 
door. 

“Now, look here,” he con- 
tinued; “I’ve won all the 
matches I want to win to-night 
so I'll tell you a yarn instead. 
It will be history, too. Per- 
haps it will open your eyes— 
the Lord knows they need to be 
opened.” 

Just then most of us would 
have preferred to go on playing 
poker, but in less than two 
minutes we had changed our 
minds and were listening with 
rapt attention. The boatswain 
could tell a story well, and very 
soon we. were spellbound. 
Outside the watchman struck 
the half-hourly bells, but they 
passed unheeded. Once the 
mate, who had probably been 
forward to see how the wind- 
lass was standing the strain of 
the grinding cables, poked his 
head. in through the door, 
and he would probably have 
asked us politely why the hell 
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our lamp was still burning 
had he not noticed the boat- 
swain sitting in our midst. 
Like everyone else on board, 
he had a considerable amount 
of respect for that petty 
officer, so he went away 
quietly. 

I think, even after all those 
years, I can write the boat- 


swain’s story almost as he told 
it. It made a deep impression 
on me then, and ever since I 
have taken a very keen in- 
terest in the history of the 
struggle between the Northern 
and Southern States. There 
follows, as well as I can remem- 
ber, what the boatswain told 
us. 


Il. THE BOATSWAIN’S YARN. 


Although I put in all my 
service in the War of Secession 
with one of the North Carolina 
brigades, I am a Virginian— 
born and bred in the Shenan- 
doah Valley. My father was a 
very prominent lawyer and 
confidential business man to 
most of the wealthy folks in 
the district, and he fondly hoped 
that I would follow in his 
footsteps; but I wanted to 
go to sea. Why? nobody 
knew. How the’ craving for 
@ sailor's life came to a boy 
who up till then had never 
been out of range of the 
Blue Ridge puzzled everybody 
in the neighbourhood. Any- 
how I didn’t intend to be 
a lawyer, and as a sort of 
compromise I was sent to the 
Virginia Military Institute so 
that I could qualify to become 
a officer in the State militia. 
The idea was that when I 
found out what. an archaic 
absurdity the militia force was, 
I would give it up in disgust 
and drop like a ripe plum into 
dad’s office. It wasn’t a bad 


scheme, but it didn’t come 
off. 

It was at Lexington that I 
first met Stonewall Jackson. 
He wasn’t Stonewall then, of 
course,—that came later. We 
knew him as Old Jack, not 
because of his age—he was 
barely thirty when I went to 
the Institute,—but because he 
was the staidest soldier I ever 
knew. I don’t remember much 
about what he was like then. 
He was professor of artillery, 
but most of the time he gave us 
dry lectures on astronomy and 
such like subjects. He also 
drilled the cadet battalion, and 
he kept us up to the mark on 
parades ; he was a terror’ to 
slackers and shirkers. I re- 
collect: that he didn’t cut much 
ice in society; also he ran'a 
Sunday school for niggers in 
which he and his wife taught. 

Two years at the Institute 
were enough for me. At the 
end of that time I cleared out, 
made my way down to Wilming- 
ton, North Carolina, and 
shipped before the mast in a 
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barque. I had been at sea 
for over four years and just 
become an officer when, in 
April 1861, my ship returned to 
Wilmington after an absence 
of thirteen months. We. tied 
up to one of the wharves and 
finished mooring just after dark. 
The pilot who had brought us 
in, very agitated, was spinning 
a yarn to the captain in the 
cabin. I didn’t take much 
notice of it, but got permission 
to go ashore, changed my 


clothes quickly, and went away . 


up town to visit an old friend. 
The streets were thronged with 
people all talking as if some- 
thing unusual was happening ; 
there was an air of feverish 
excitement everywhere, but I 
never thought of stopping and 
asking what it was all about. 
- When I arrived at my friend’s 
house I was shown into the 
drawing-room, and there I 
found the eldest son of the 
family playing about with a 
flintlock musket that had been 
converted to percussion action. 
As L entered he smartly ordered 
arms, and when he greeted me 
I thought he had gone off his 
head. 

“What's: all. this about, 
Jake?” I asked him. 

“ Why, haven’t you heard ? ” 
he cried.. “ There’s a war com- 
ing, and dad says I can go to it. 
In fact he reckons I ought to go 
and fight.” 

_“ But,” I said, in-a puzzled 
sort of way, “‘ what are you 
going to fight about, Jake ? ”’ 

Jake struck an attitude and 
proudly smacked his musket. 

“T’m going to fight, sir— 


the whole of North Carolina ig 
going to fight, sir,—for the 
right. to secede.” 

** What in hell’s that, Jake?” 
I asked. 

**Damned if I know,” Jake 
replied, “ but that’s what we're 
going to fight for anyway.” 

I couldn’t get any sense out 
of him. He just capered around 
madly, but shortly afterwards 
his father came in and told me 
all about it. He made me 
gasp. Alabama, Florida, Geor- 
gia, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
South Carolina, and Texas had 
seceded from the Union and 
established a provisional 
government. Their guns had 
just bombarded Fort Sumter 
in Charleston, South Carolina, 
which was held by Federal 
troops. Arkansas, Tennessee, 
and North Carolina were on the 
verge of secession. It was 
startling news to one who Had 
been at sea for months and 
knew little of what led up 
to it. 

“Well,” I said, “I reckon 
what mainly concerns me is 
what Virginia is going to do.” 

I knew that a feeling of 
aversion to slavery had beet 
fast spreading when I was at 
Lexington. In any case Vit 
ginia..wasn’t a large slave 
owning State, and most of the 
people that had slaves would 
have set them free if they 
thought they would be better 
off that way. 

Virginia, sir, has already 
spoken with no uncertail 
voice,” said Jake’s father. “ She 
has been called. upon from 
Washington to furnish he 
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quota of troops—eight thou- 
sand—to coerce the Gulf States 
and South Carolina back into 
the Union. She has refused 
and has been forced into seces- 
siontoo. Virginia, undismayed, 
and of her own freewill, leaves 
a Union that she entered of her 
own freewill. And I’m glad, 
sir, we are all glad. It is true 
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that we would have fought 
it out without her, but the 
Confederate States without 
Virginia, ‘sir, would have 
been like a ship without a 
rudder.” 

** In that: case,” I said, ‘‘ the 
best thing I can do is to find 
a rifle and do a bit of seceding 
too.” > 


I. 


I found the rifle all right—it 
was aboard the ship,—but I 
wasn’t allowed to carry it 
long. Men with any kind 
of military knowledge at all 
were 80 scarce that even one 
with two years’ service as a 
cadet'in the Virginia Military 
Institute was looked upon as a 
precious find ; within a week I 
had become an officer and 
carried a sword instead. At 
that time I was twenty-two and 
a8 well set up a young man as 
there was in the whole of the 
Confederate army. 

What an army it was then! 
A cadet battalion from the 
Institute could have walked 
through a brigade of it. I saw 


Whole companies of men who, 


although they had been on the 


strength of the militia for 
years, had never done a day’s 
drill in their lives. Discipline ! 
They didn’t know the meaning 
of'the word, but it came later ; 
they began to learn it when 
their first experience of actual 
war taught them the necessity 


for it: Respect for their officers 


also’'came later, when they 
found in battle’ which of their 


officers could handle and lead 
them. And their arms! They 
would have been worthy of a 
place in @ museum. There 
were converted flintlock 
muskets such as Jake had 
been handling, but there were 
also innumerable shot-guns and 
fowling-pieces. In the cavalry 
most of the troopers had re- 
volvers, but sabres were scarce, 
and in their place many of the 
men carried lances made by 
country blacksmiths. Still, all 
hands were: keen and eager; 
we drilled and mancuvred for 
eight hours every day, and 
after four months we received 
most of our equipment and 
were sent away north. : 
It was somewhere about the 
middle of 1862 before we came 
under the command of Stone- 
wall Jackson, and well on in 
September before I met him 
face to face. By that time he 
had become famous. Of all the 
Confederate leaders he was the 
most dreaded at Washington, 
and his reputation had even 
spread as far as Europe. As 
for the North Carolina brigade 
with which I was serving; it 
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was now a brigade of veterans 
with Cedar Run, Groveton, and 
Second Manassas to its credit ; 
but the day old Stonewall 
inspected it after the battle 
of Sharpsburg, anyone who 
didn’t know the war and the 
South would have had great 
difficulty in telling what it 
was. If you combed out your 
Whitechapel from end to end 
I doubt if you could find two 
thousand such ragamuffins as 
paraded that day. The block- 
ade at sea was having its effect 
and clothing could hardly be 
obtained. There wasn’t a man 
in the ranks whose uniform 
was intact ; all were patched ; 
some were ragged ; others fall- 
ing to pieces. It was the same 
with boots; indeed many of 
the men were barefooted. I 
was much better off in every 
way. My grey tunic wasn’t 
too old, and I had been fortu- 
nate enough to kill a Federal 
officer two days before, and 
‘was wearing his new breeches 
and boots. 

Indeed, I was better dressed 
than the two generals who 
came’ riding down the lines. 
One of them was Lane, our 
brigadier, who had also been 
at the Virginia Military In- 
stitute; the other was old 
Jack himself. He was wearing 
@ battered old slouch hat and 
his uniform was, to put it 
mildly, dingy. He seemed to 
be as awkward, reserved, and 
sedate as ever, and he was 
riding a raw-boned horse that 
looked even more ‘sedate than 
himself. His appearance on 
the scene simply electrified the 
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over me. 





men, but as soon as I 
nised him my thoughts flew 
back to the staid professor at 
the Institute, and a strange 
feeling of home-sickness came 
When he came 
abreast of me he turned to 
General Lane. 

“Who is this officer?” he 
asked. ‘I seem to know 
him.” 

General Lane told him my 
name, and he peered into my 
face curiously: his eyesight 
didn’t appear to be too good. 

“Didn’t you go off to bea 
sailor ? ’’ he asked. 

** Yes; sir.’ 

“Then what are you doing 
here? Had enough of the 
sea?” 

**T came to help to whip the 
Yankees, sir,” I replied, “and 
when they’re whipped Im 
going back to sea again.” 

‘When they’re whipped,” 
he repeated with a dry chuckle. 
** Good, Lane, good !” 

His thin determined lips 
parted in a smile and he rode 
on. 

Just about that time 4 
Yankee general coined the im- 
mortal phrase: War is Hell! 
I don’t blame him: likely he 
was feeling a bit peeved at the 
time. Perhaps old Stonewall 
had been kicking him from 
pillar to post all round the 
countryside. But I didn’t agree 
with ‘him, for I was having the 
finest time I ever had. | 1 was 
young and strong and in per 
fect health, and I was serving 
under | Stonewall J ackson. 
When we first came under his 
command we didn’t know what 
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to make of him. Some said 
he was crazy ; others, smarting 
ander an unexpected discipline, 
called him a lemon-sucking, 

-singing old hog. Now 
all that had been forgotten. 
He still mystified us almost as 
much as he mystified the Yanks, 
but we knew that he never 
made a false move, and we 
were always looking for some 
fresh triumph under his 
direction. 

And the men of my com- 
pany—I still thrill with pride 
when I think of them. Tanned 
almost black by the Virginian 
sun, gaunt and spare through 
being half-starved, still their 
eyes were bright and clear and 
their rifles clean. I don’t claim 
that they had much of the 
battle discipline of the Tenth 
Legion; indeed, I never yet 
saw them charging in a straight 
line. On they went, each 
ragged vagabond going as hard 
a he could go, yelling at the 
pitch of his voice, and aligning 
on himself alone; but they 
never shirked a charge, and 
they charged home. And 
march! Lord! how they could 
march—the ‘ foot cavalry’ we 
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were called. There seemed to 
be nothing those men wouldn’t 
do for me. . Before we had 
actually been in action they 
were wont to question such 
things as tree-felling, digging, 
making roads, and forced 
marches. Now all was different 
—there were no sea-lawyers in 
my company. I had proved 
myself and my courage: 
proved, too, in many a hot 
corner, my ability to handle 
and lead them; and all that 
bound them to me by hooks of 
steel. 

War is not Hell! and any 
young fellow who thinks it is, 
is dead from the neck up. I 
know of no more glorious feel- 
ing on land or sea than that 
of leading—under the sure 
touch of a general like Stone- 
wall Jackson—a hundred such 
men a8 mine in action; and 
in those days I was so proud 
and happy that I wouldn’t 
have called the Queen of Eng- 
land my aunt. Then a day 
came when it all ended 
abruptly: Iwas never to 
know such happiness again, 
no, nor any other kind of 
happiness either. 


Tit. 


- After Sharpsburg came Fred- 
eticksburg, where we gave the 

erals such a hammering 
that Burnside, who commanded 
them, was eventually thrown 
out; then we went into winter 
quarters on the Rappahannock, 
and got a spell of rest at last. 
The winter was a terribly severe 











one; we were still on short 
rations, and many of the men 
had to tramp through the 
snow in their bare feet. Noth- 
ing, however, could crush the 
spirits of those ragged bat- 
talions'; we were all cheery. 
Outpost duties were light, for 
the river lay between us and 
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the Yanks, who, in any case, 
hadn’t much spirit for more 
fighting just then. | 

In April the guns began to 
boom again along the Rappa- 
hannock ;. the army of the 
Potomac, now under Fighting 
Joe Hooker, was threatening 
Richmond. It. was 130,000 
strong, thoroughly reorganised 
and equipped, and was by far 
the most formidable body we 
had been up against yet. 
Hooker was proud of it.: “‘ the 
finest army on the planet,” he 
called it, and when this remark 
was passed on to us we grinned. 

““ My, ain’t he modest,’ one 
of my ragamuffins said when 
he heard it; “he might have 
said on any planet.” 

Against this army, lying in 
the entrenched lines around 
Fredericksburg, was the army 
of Northern Virginia under Lee, 
with Stonewall Jackson in com- 
mand of the 2nd Corps, The 
greatest number of men we 
could scrape together ‘was 
62,000, but we weren’t particu- 
larly depressed. We hadn’t 
the high opinion of Hooker 
that he had himself, and we 
knew that neither Lee nor Old 
Jack were in the least per- 
turbed. I expect they had old 
Joe thoroughly weighed up. 

Toward the end of the month 
Hooker opened the ball, and 
it certainly looked as if he had 
smartened up the Yanks quite 
alot. In three days, marching 
as they never marched. before, 
three corps of them had covered 
forty-six miles over bad.roads, 
forded the Rappahannock and 
the Rapidan, both in half- 
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flood, and massed 70,000 mep 
in the forest called the Wilder. 
ness of Spotsylvania to the 
left and in rear of our lings, 
Old Joe must have seen victory 
in sight and Lee in full retreat, 
But Lee wasn’t doing any 
retreating ; instead, our corps 
also marched west, and by the 
morning of the 1st of Maya 
strong line of battle had been 
formed covering the exits from 
the Wilderness. Check! . for 
the time being, although. we 
were, uneasily conscious that 
a large mob also. threatened 
Lee’s right. 

It wasn’t Stonewall Jackson’s 
way to sit down tamely in 
entrenchments, so before long 
we were moving forward into 
the forest feeling for the Yanks, 
We found some of them, and 
all that day we were skirmish: 
ing, reconnoitring, and_ trying 
to locate Hooker’s exact posi- 
tion. The resistance, of the 
Yanks stiffened: we. found 
every road and path through 
the forest strongly held. It 
looked as if Hooker, finding 
that Lee hadn’t obliged him 
by retreating, was going, to 
stand himself and compel.w 
to batter ourselves against his 
position. Before nightfall our 
scouts, by avoiding the paths 
and roads, had got through to 
have a look at it, and returned 
to report that it was a very 
strong one. In the middle of 
the forest breastworks had been 
constructed, and trees had, been 
felled to form an almost im 
penetrable. abattis. . Check 
again! we thought. It was 
@ hazardous and impossible 
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to fight in when it was 
aged we halted, and all 
through the night men won- 
dered what Stonewall would 
dow Perhaps the one who 
wondered most, in spite of all 
his self-assurance, was Fighting 
Joe Hooker. 

I doubt if any army since 
the world began ever had as 
many amateur strategists in 
its ranks as there were in the 
army of Northern Virginia. As 
I said before we had no sea- 
lawyers ; in their places we had 
strategists. Two of the most 
yoluble in the whole regiment 
were in my company. One of 
them was Tom Wibley, a very 
wealthy planter who, like many 
others, had repeatedly refused 
@ commission, preferring to 
serve in the ranks; the other 
was Hank Birney, a dock 
labourer I had often seen 
before the war serewing cotton 
into ship’s holds down in Wil- 
mington. Those two were 
bosom friends and they argued 
interminably. ‘When the fresh 
May morning broke without a 
cloud, and they found nothing 
much doing, they at once com- 
menced to construct on a piece 
of bare ground, surrounded by 
dew-soaked grass, a map of 
the district, and ‘with the help 
of a soldier who. had lived 
around there they didn’t take 
long about it. 

It was a lovely morning with 
the promise of a glorious day ; 
the sun rose above the level of 
the' trees and the. birds were 
singing loudly: from the 
depths of the forest there came 
occasionally the sound of 
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scattered rifle-fire. I stood and 
watched the strategists who 
were sitting on the ground 
studying their map. They had 
got a lot of detail into it, 
In front, Hooker’s estimated 
position was marked by heaps 
of pebbles behind rows of 
twigs which were the abattis: 
Various scratches on the ground 
made with a bayonet showed 
some of the tracks leading 
through the forest, while two 
much deeper scratches farther 
west showed the pike and the 
plank roads which, running 
parallel with each other and 
at right angles to Hooker’s 
position, connected Orange 
Court House and the depots on 
the railway with Chancellors- 
ville, ‘where Federal head- 


quarters were supposed to be. 
I noted on the map that its 


makers had placed Hooker’s 
right flank resting on the plank 
road which was the nearer of 
the two. Far out to the left 
half a commissariat biscuit 
represented General Jeb Stuart 
and his squadrons away beyond 
the Rapidan watching the 
Yankee cavalry—a piece of 
wood. Hank always used a 
piece of wood to denote Yankee 
cavalry—it was most appro- 
priate, he said. 

If not exactly to scale ‘the 
map was probably about as 
accurate as any possessed by 
the staff, and my two strate- 
gists pondered it gravely while 
several other soldiers looked 
on. I could ‘see that Hank’s 
eye was fixed longingly on the 
two roads, but he didn’t quite 
know how to get us there 
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through the forest. The soldier 
who knew the district suddenly 
chipped in. 

“Say,” he said, “ there’s 
another road you ain’t got in. 
It’s right behind here, an’ it 
leads through the woods to the 
pike. It ain’t much of a road— 
we made it before the war for 
haulin’ logs on—but I reckon 
troops could move along it all 
right.” 

** An’ guns ?”’ Hank asked. 

“c Yep, an’ guns.” 

Hank’s bayonet got to work, 
and the road was constructed 
forthwith. Further delibera- 
tion followed. 

“Tve got it,” Hank ex- 
claimed suddenly, pointing to 
@ spot on the plank road 
slightly behind the pebble on 
Hooker’s extreme right. ‘ Old 
Jack’ll leave some of us t’ 
make a show hyah, the rest 
of us’ll march along dis alleged 
road, strike in there, an’ swipe 
Fightin’ Joe Hooker t’ hell.” 

As he spoke, with a sweep of 
his bayonet he sent the pebbles 
representing Hooker’s army fly- 
ing in all directions. 

“That means a flank march 
right across the front of an 
undefeated enemy, Hank,” said 
Tom Wibley sagely. ‘‘ That’s 
not sound strategy. It isn’t 
done in war.” 

“ Hell!” cried Hank. ‘“‘ Old 
Hooker cyant see more’n a hun- 
dred yards in them woods. He'll 
nevah know what's hit him.” 

The soldier who: had told 
them about the lateral road 
chipped in again. 

“Don’t you go an’ : take 
Hooker an’ his bunch too 
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cheap,” he said. “I seen g 
Noo York paper yesterday ; got 
it: off a wounded Yank. Therg 
was @ thing in it in big black 
capital letters: * General 
Hooker tells President Lincoln 
he commands a living army!’ 
An’ so——”’ 

*It won’t be living very 
long,” Hank interrupted grimly; 

From somewhere near there 
came the notes of a bugle call; 

“Fall in, men, fall in.” 

We fell in, formed up in 
column of route, went back a 
few hundred yards, and found 
the road that had been made 
for hauling logs on. We had 
crossed it the evening befor 
and never noticed it. It was 
rough and overgrown with grass, 
but passable for all arms, 
Troops were streaming along 
it; already half the 2nd Corps 
must have gone on, and wé 
learned to our disgust that we 
would be far behind. As we 
stood by the side of the road 
a battery went past, the horses 
moving quietly as if they under- 
stood that when marching to 
turn the flank of a great 
army they must tread silently. 
Regiment after regiment went 
swinging along; men from 
Alabama, from South Carolina, 
Virginia, and Texas. Then 
came our turn, and when Hank 
saw the direction in which the 
column was moving—west—he 
turned to his friend with 4 
cheerful grin. 

-*Whah did I tell you 
Tom ?’’ he cried. ‘‘ Why, dar 
me, me an’ ole man Stone 
wall’s de finest strategists ™ 
dis wah.” 
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All day long the dingy grey 
regiments—each marked by a 
faint splash of different hues, 
its worn and bullet - riddled 
colours—streamed along that 
forest track. The heat was 
intense, and the dust rose 
from the deep ruts in the road 
and lay in clouds beneath the 
trees; trying conditions! but 
on, with even more than their 
usual rapidity, neither swerving 
nor faltering, went the ‘ foot 
cavalry.” From the company 
commanders, who in those days 
always marched in the rear of 
companies, came the almost 
continuous order— 

“Close up, men, close up.” 

Away behind us the roar of 
cannon and rattle of musketry 
echoing through the Wilderness 
told us that those we left 
behind were keeping Hooker 
occupied. The noise grew 
louder—Hooker seemed to be 
counter-attacking. Good! He 
might even be thrusting him- 
self between us and General Lee. 
Who cared? We were out 
after something really big ; 
Hooker would do no more 
thrusting when we were finished 
with him. 

We came to a dip in the road 
beside a creek, and were told 
that from there a mounted 
man sitting well up on his 
horse could see, over the tree- 
tops, a part of the great 
Federal position which at that 
Point ran along a small ridge. 
Staff officers were posted there 
to see that we moved with 
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caution, and to order horsemen 
to get their heads well down on 
their horse’s necks. Lying out 
in the undergrowth one of our 
regiments, unseen by us, was 
guarding the road from a sur- 
prise attack. A little farther 
on we were halted and made to 
stand aside beneath the trees 
while a small group of riders 
passed us at the gallop. They 
were Stonewall Jackson and his 
staff. I watched him as he 
shot past riding hard, trying to 
overtake the head of the 
column, his arms, above his 
heavy gauntlets, sticking out 
at the elbows, big feet encased 
in enormous cavalry boots 
thrust well home in the stir- 
rups ; compressed lips beneath 
the old slouch hat, and the 
light of battle in his eye. Then 
the column rolled on again 
through the dust, moving lightly 
and stealthily with hardly a 
sound but the almost continual, 
“Close up, men, close up.”’ 
Before six o’clock twenty 
thousand of our troops were 
deploying in the woods within 
a mile of the enemy’s flank, and 
not a single Federal general 
knew it. Then, just as the 
setting sun was gilding the 
tops of the trees, the great 
attack was launched, and 
Rodes’ Alabama division went 
crashing down the pike and 
through the forest to hit the 
entirely unsuspecting Yankees 
in flank and rear. I did not 
see the attack, but was near 
enough to hear something of 
e 
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it. While we were still march- 
ing, through the Wilderness 
there came the clear notes of 
a bugle; then bugles seemed 
to be calling everywhere. There 
followed the crackle of our 
skirmishers’ fire and the roar 
of our guns. Then high above 
everything else, but gradually 
receding as the troops charged 
home, came the wild rebel yell 
—the sweetest music that a 
Confederate officer could hear. 

“Yaaaih! Yaaaih! Yaaarn!” 

Some time afterwards I re- 
ceived an account of the attack 
from a different source. <A 
Federal officer who was in 
hospital with me told me that 
he was hanging around Hooker’s 
headquarters that evening. 
There were few troops in sight ; 
most of them had disappeared 
into the forest like jack rabbits 
into standing corn; only a 
few staff officers were sitting 
with the General on the veran- 
dah of the Chancellor House. 
It had been a hot day, and 
they were gratefully inhaling 
the cool evening air. Hooker 
was well pleased with life. 
Reports had been coming in 
stating that the rebel resistance 
in front was weakening. Lee 
must be retreating after all. 
Next day the army of the 
Potomac would be in full pur- 
suit. From the depths of the 
forest came the faint booming 
of guns, and Hooker in imagina- 
tion could already hear those 
guns booming outside Rich- 
mond. Then suddenly other 
guns commenced to boom in an 
entirely different and unex- 
pected direction ; they seemed 
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to be very near too. The 
officers sat up and listened, 
They heard the crackle of 
musketry ; then, above every- 
thing, the rebel yell. Then 
they saw troops streaming to- 
ward them in mad disorder; 
men, horses, waggons, and am- 
bulances came surging out of 
the forest; the routed llth 
Corps of “the finest army on 
the planet ”’ was flying in terror, 
and as it flew it shouted that 
Stonewall Jackson was close 
behind. 

In the meantime, sick. at 
having been left so far back, 
we reached the roads, deployed 
and marched toward the sound 
of the guns. The completeness 
of our victory had left a certain 
amount of confusion ; officers 
had lost touch with their com- 
panies, companies with their 
regiments, even regiments with 
their brigades, but all were 
pressing on. Staff officers 
directed us to edge more to 
the right toward where, it was 
thought, some of the Yankees 
were still standing. My com- 
pany ran ahead as skirmishem, 
struck the plank road, and 
deployed into line on_ both 
sides of it. Then we moved on 
cautiously. It was weird work, 
for it was now almost dark, 
and everywhere there seemed 
to be close-growing trees and 
matted undergrowth. I must 
say that feeling for the enemy 
amongst those gloomy pine 
rather got on my nerves. The 
moon rose, and we were able 
to get ahead faster. 

Then the line came to 
sudden halt. Ahead of us we 
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could hear the ringing of axes 
and shouts of command. Fed- 
eral troops were close at hand, 
and they were making abattis. 
With beating hearts we stood 
and listened. A single shot 
rang out from not very far 
away. We heard the tramp- 
ling of horses’ hoofs coming 
along the plank road. I passed 
the word along to be ready. 
A group of horsemen appeared 
heading toward us. 

“Yankeecavalry!’’ whispered 
one of the scouts who was 
standing beside me. 

Good. We had them in a 


trap. 

“ Fire!” I ordered. 

Even before the flashes from 
the rifles and the rattle of the 
volley told me that my order 
had been obeyed, I was con- 
scious of a terrible misgiving, 
for I thought I recognised a 
familiar figure, crowned by a 
slouch hat, riding at the head 
of the group. The volley had 
been fearfully effective ; several 
men and horses were down in 
the road, but the man in the 
slouch hat had apparently 
wheeled his horse and plunged 
into the wood. I told my men 
to reload and remain still while 
I erept forward to investigate. 

Bright moonlight now flooded 
the road, but underneath the 
trees at the side of it there 
were dark shadows. Flitting 
from tree to tree I moved for- 
ward. The figure in the slouch 
hat emerged from the wood 
back on to the road. A man 
caught his horse’s reins, and 
the rider fell off into the arms 
ofanother man. Several others 
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carried the wounded man into 
shelter. Then an officer accom- 
panied by a small escort came 
galloping along from the direc- 
tion of my men. In the moon- 
light I recognised him: he 
was General A. P. Hill, who 
commanded cur division. My 
heart sunk. General Hill would 
never ride like that into an 
enemy patrol. He got off his 
horse and bent over the 
wounded man. 

“General,” he cried, “are 
you much hurt? ” 

The wounded man groaned 
something in reply. I crept 
into the undergrowth and made 
my way stealthily toward him. 
Then my heart leaped, for 
standing in the centre of the 
road were two men in trim 
blue uniforms calmly looking 
on. They were Federals with- 
out a doubt. Surely it must 
be a Yankee patrol after all. 
It was very perplexing, but a 
moment afterwards all doubt 
was dispelled. 

“Take charge of those men,” 
said Hill calmly. 

Two of his escort sprang for- 
ward and seized the rifles of 
the astonished Yanks. Three 
officers were now quite close 
to me. 

“Who is it? ”’ one of them 
asked. 

“ General Jackson,” another 
replied. 

“Ts he badly hurt ? ” 

“Dying, I’m afraid ; 
shot by his own men!” 

ce My God ! ” 

At that moment my duty 
was obvious. Some. Federal 
batteries had opened a heavy 


and 
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fire of canister and grape, and 
the bullets were tearing through 
the trees. Fortunately their 
fire was too high, but it pos- 
sibly meant an enemy advance, 
and lying out there between 
the lines, well ahead of our 
own men, was the general com- 
manding our corps with the 
divisional commander bending 
over him. I should have gone 
back to my company, led them 
forward, and placed a screen 
between the enemy and the 
group on the road. Instead I 
lost my head, and did a thing 
that showed that I wasn’t 
such a wonderfully brave fellow 
as I have made myself out to 
be. I crawled away into the 
undergrowth, made my way 


The day after I woke up, 
one of the Yankee doctors came 
along to my bed. 

“Say, Johnny Reb,” he 
said after he had examined 
me, “guess they’re tolling 
the bells and firing the min- 
ute guns in Richmond to- 
day.”’. 

** What for?” I asked. 
*“‘ Stonewall Jackson,” he re- 


plied. 

ce Dead sf 99 

‘Dead enough. Wounded 
at Chancellorsville, and only 
lasted a week!” 


From the same source I 
learned that Fighting Joe 
Hooker had also been wounded, 
and his army, driven back 
across the Rappahannock, was 
as far from Richmond as ever. 
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forward about thirty yards, 
then came out on to the plank 
road. When I reached it ] 
started off in the direction of 
the enemy. I drew my sword 
and started to run, madly 
athirst for blood like a Malay 
running amok. You see, I 
hadn’t the moral courage to 
go back and face the accus- 
ing fingers that would point 
me out as the man _ who 
did it. 

Hardly knowing what I was 
doing, with no thought in my 
head but to kill, I flew along 
the road. Then I bumped 


into an enemy outpost, and 
when I recovered conscious- 
ness a week later I was lying 
in a Federal hospital. 





Even then I didn’t partien- 
larly want to live. 

I remained in that hospital 
for months, for I had been 
badly wounded in the head, 
and when I recovered the medi- 
cal authorities considered me 
so useless that I was marked 
down for exchange. But I had 
no desire to return to the 
South. I pretended to be luke- 
warm, pointed out that I had 
been a sailor who wanted f 
get back to sea, and volunteered 
to serve in one of their trans 
ports. Needless to say, I de 
serted at the first opportunity, 
and made my way across @ 
England, where I commenced 
to sail in British ships. 

Being fairly well educated, 
with a good knowledge of 
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navigation, I got on quickly, 
and no doubt had the ship in 
which I was serving as second 
mate not been ordered to New 
Orleans under circumstances 
which left me no chance to 
leave her, I would have been 
arespectable British shipmaster 
to-day. Even in New Orleans 
so long as I stayed aboard the 
ship I was fairly safe from 
recognition, and I never went 
ashore. All the time, however, 
fortune was laying a trap for 
me. One evening I read in the 
newspaper that a monument 
to Stonewall Jackson was to be 
unveiled the next day; I cast 
eaution to the winds and deter- 
mined to go. 

The following afternoon I 
landed and proceeded toward 
the city. The long stretch of 
wooden wharves remained un- 
changed, and there were as 
many ships there as before the 
war. I went up into the 
streets ; the city was also, to 
outward appearances, un- 
changed. I mingled with the 
people, and the half-forgotten 
Southern intonation fell on my 
ears like music. I listened 
eagerly as the human stream 
flowed toward the place of the 
unveiling, and noticed at once 
that almost all the talk was 
about the war. I put that 
down to the occasion, but found 
out afterwards I was wrong; 
the war was still the principal 
topic of conversation in the 
South. I had been in New 
York about a year before and 
there the war was hardly ever 
Mentioned. The difference is 
easy to explain. In the North 
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perhaps two out of every dozen 
men you met had been in the 
war; they might have wished 
to talk about it, but the other 
ten didn’t want to listen; they 
were forgetting about it as hard 
as they could. In the South 
nearly every man had been in 
it, and almost every woman 
had seen it. 

When I arrived near to the 
monument, almost at once I 
regretted that I had come ; for 
standing all round it were 
survivors of the Army of 
Northern Virginia— men who 
had served with Old Jack in 
the Valley, at Fredericksburg, 
and in the Wilderness. My 
rightful place was amongst 
them, but I couldn’t take it— 
instead I mingled with the 
women and non-combatants. 
The ceremony went on, and a 
priest began to pray. I knew 
him by sight—he had been a 
chaplain in one of the Louisiana 
regiments. In the death-like 
silence I heard every word of 
his prayer, and this is how he 
concluded it. 

“ When in Thine inscrutable 
decree it was ordained that the 
Confederacy should fail, it be- 
came necessary for Thee to re- 
move Thy servant, Stonewall 
Jackson.” 

The words, deliberately 
uttered, went to my brain as 
if they had been rammed in 
by the jab of a bayonet. Their 
full significance struck me at 
once, and I felt sick and be- 
wildered. Inwardly I com- 
menced to argue with the 
priest ; I maintained that he 
was exaggerating. I reviewed 
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the war as I had read about it 
since. Exactly two months 
after the struggles in the 
Wilderness the two armies met 
again on the plains of Gettys- 
burg, in what should have been 
the decisive battle of the war. 
There all the marvellous skill 
with which Lee handled his 
ragged divisions was wasted 
beeause Stonewall Jackson 
wasn’t there to strike home at 
the right moment. And the 
same could be told of every 
battle which the Army of 
Northern Virginia fought from 
Gettysburg to the final sur- 
render at Appomattox. Lee 
might well have said: ‘“‘Oh 
for the touch of a vanished 
hand.” . There could, indeed, 
be no argument—the priest 
was right. 

Up till then I had never 
thought of the matter in that 
way. Since the day I woke up 
in the Federal hospital remorse 
had been my constant com- 
panion—remorse for the killing 
of a brave and brilliant soldier. 
But Stonewall was more than 
that. Had the Confederacy 
survived it would have con- 
tained a leaven of thousands 
of citizens who under him had 
learned self-denial and _self- 
control. He had sown the 
seeds of righteousness without 
which no nation might be 
great. And I had ordered the 
volley that killed that soldier- 


Ill. EXIT THE 


The boatswain stopped 
abruptly and drew a trembling 
hand across his brow as if he 
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saint. I looked around me; 
every one of those veterans had 
fought in a lost cause, and but 
for me that cause might have 
been triumphant. It wag I 
who had ruined the chances of 
the Confederacy; for if the 
Creator had taken His servant, 
Stonewall Jackson, to Himself, 
it was I who had sent him, 
The responsibility was more 
than any one man could bear, 
At the moment I felt that the 
eyes of every veteran in that 
crowd were boring me through 
and through. Stupefied, 
humbled, and frightened, I 
slunk away. 

That night I did a thing I 
had never done before; I 
went into a saloon and before 
I left it I was blind drunk. . I 
continued to drink ; I lost job 
after job through it; I began 
to sink, and soon afterwards | 
was no longer: an officer. At 
that time I didn’t drink be- 
cause I cared for it, but to 
drown memories. Then I got 
to like drink; now I love it. 
I live for the day when I can 
go ashore with money in my 
pocket and get at it again. 
There is an old Greek proverb 
that says: “ That which a man 
most loves shall in the end 
destroy him.” Sure enough, 
sooner or later, booze will 
destroy me; or when the. day 
comes that I can’t get if 
TRiociac 


BOATSWAIN. 
were dazed, while we, opel 


mouthed, sat looking at him. 
The bell on the forecastle head 
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above the roar of the 
wind — eight. bells, midnight. 
We had not noticed the passing 
of the time. 

“T have never told that 
story before,”’ said the hoat- 
swain very quietly, “‘and I 
ean’t imagine what made me 
tell it now. Perhaps it was 
because you boys have always 
treated me like a gentleman— 
like the gentleman I used to 
be, Good night!” 

He rose from the chest-top 
on which he had been sitting, 
stepped through the half-deck 
door, and vanished into the 
gloom and the howling south- 
easter. We still sat open- 
mouthed, silently regarding 
each other. Bill broke the 


spell; he reached for a match 
and lit his pipe. 
“He has left all his winnings 


lying here, Nipper,” he said to 
me. “Gather them up care- 
fully and hand them to him in 
the morning.” 

“What do you think of that 
yarn?” one apprentice asked. 

“Jolly good!’ said another 
with enthusiasm. “ But is it 
true?” 

“H’m,” Bill replied judi- 
cially, “it rang true enough, 
but... well, you know, some- 
times I think the old boy is 
® bit crazy.” 

Never again could we induce 
the boatswain to speak about 
the Civil War, and there was 
only one more incident that 
could have led anyone to think 
that he had taken part in. it. 
The incident happened when 
we were leaving Algoa Bay for 
Calcutta. We had hove up 
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one anchor the previous day 
and there were seventy-five 
fathoms of cable out on the 
other. Wearily we trudged 
round the capstan on the fore- 
castle head which was: ‘con- 
nected to the windlass, recover- 
ing that cable link by link. 
During the process we had 
sung all the well-known chan- 
teys ; now the fifteen fathom 
shackle was in sight, soon we 
would be breaking the anchor 
out of the mud and we had 
hardly a song left in us. The 
mate, perched up on the cat- 
head watching how the cable 
grew, encouraged us. 

“* Heave and break her out! 
Heave and she must!” he 
cried. ‘‘ Pipe up one of you.” 

. A Cockney sailor commenced 
to sing ‘Marching through 
Georgia ”’— 


‘* Bring the good old bugle, boys, 
We'll sing another song.” 


I was pushing on the same 
bar as the boatswain, inside of 
him, nearer to the capstan. I 
suddenly felt a strain on the 
bar, the capstan stopped, the 
boatswain’s strength plus the 
deadweight of the chain had 
brought it up all standing. 
Then the boatswain whipped 
the bar out of the capstan, 
lifted it high, and made for 
the Cockney. Some of the 
sailors clustered round and im- 
peded him, and the mate— 
rather. white - faced — hurried 
along from his perch. 

“Easy on, boatswain,” he 
cried, “if you hit a man with 
that you'll brain him.” 
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“TI will brain him, suh, if 
he sings that infernal song,’’ 
the boatswain shouted pas- 
sionately. 

The Cockney gazed at him in 
bewildered surprise. 

“TI didn’t mean no ’arm, 
boss,” he whined, “s’elp me, 
Gawd, I didn’t mean no ’arm.” 

“Well, quit singing it,” the 
boatswain growled. 

We commenced heaving 
again ; the incident was closed. 

After a rather long passage, 
due to meeting the first of 
the north-east monsoon in the 
Bay of Bengal, we reached the 
Sandheads and got a Hooghly 
pilot on board. The next day 
a steam-tug got hold of us and 
towed us up the river. We got 


up to the harbour, joined the 


great throng of sailing ships 
already there, and went into 


double moorings abreast of the 


Pepper Box; it was nearly 
dark before we were secured 
with cables fore and aft. All 
hands were dead beat, and, 
although none of us had set 
foot on shore since we left 
Barry Dock, we had no desire 
to go on the beach that night. 

The following day was a 
Sunday. About four o’clock in 
the afternoon the boatswain 
came along to the gangway and 
hailed a dinghy. I like to 
think of him as he appeared 
then. He was wearing a soft 
felt hat, a thin silk coat, white 
duck trousers, and a lying-down 
collar with neat bow tie. He 
might have been a stately 
Southern gentleman who had 
stepped straight out of one of 
Mark Twain’s stories. 
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The next morning when we 
turned to there was no boat- 
swain to be found. To his 
disgust the young third mate 
had to take charge of the 
washing of the decks and wield 
the bucket which sent the water 
flying along the planks while 
the men scrubbed with their 
brooms. At eight o’clock we 
went to breakfast—a sumptuous 
meal, for our ordinary fare was 
reinforced .by fresh roti, eggs, 
guava jelly, and bananas, from 
the bum-boat. After our meal 
we went out and sat on the rail, 
smoked, and watched the un- 
accustomed sights of the busy 
port. A dinghy was approach- 
ing from the shore and standing 
up in it was a European police- 
man. In those days the police 
in Calcutta had quite a lucra 
tive little morning job. They 
used to collect the drunken 
sailors ashore and deliver them 
on board their ships for a fee 
of one rupee a head. The fee 
was paid on the spot by the 
captain and deducted from the 
man’s pay. The dinghy made 
for the gangway ladder. Lying 
huddled up on its bottom boards 
was the man who said he killed 
Stonewall Jackson. 

For the next few days he 
was never sober, and at last 
in disgust the captain paid him 
off. A week later he was tow- 
ing down the river in the fore 
castle of a Nova Scotia barque. 
So passed out of our lives 
perhaps the most picturesque 
figure I have ever known. 

I never saw or heard of 
him again ; he must have died 


years ago. 





SOME BOOK-HUNTING ADVENTURES. 


BY R. 8. GARNETT. 


THE BONFIRE. 


I HAD promised to send the 
editor of the —— a page 
review by the evening post, and 
was hard at work when I 
became aware that the oft- 
repeated din from a motor- 
horn was proceeding from a 
car, at a standstill by the front 
gate of my abode at Highgate. 

I threw down my pen, and 
stepped on to the balcony. 

What in the name of heaven 
does this mean?’ I asked 
myself, as I gazed at an open 


yellow car piled high with a 
mass of objects, among which 
Venus, in all her natural un- 


adorned beauty, 
spicuous, 

“Mr Garnett! Mr Garnett ! 
Do please come down. Do.” 

No, my friend, it was not 
the voice of Venus that I 
heard, but that of a lady 
sitting at the wheel. Unfor- 
tunately, her large fashion- 
able hat entirely concealed her 

Who was she ? 

I got into my room again, 
and then made my way to the 
front door and so to the garden 
and the gate. 

“Why, I believe that you 
don’t know me,” said the lady. 
“Have you really forgotten 
me? How very tiresome of 
you ! ” 
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So saying, she rose, and I 
recognised in her a friend—Mrs 
L——, 

“Do you remember telling 
me,’’ she went on, “that you 
are never surprised at any- 
thing? I did not believe it, 
and now—confess—you are sur- 
prised. Look at me, only look!” 

I had already seen that she 
was very much in need of 
cleansing. Her face was “ one 
mask of black,” as Keziah 
subsequently expressed it. 

** IT can see,”’ I replied, “‘ that 
something weird has occurred. 
I should guess that having lost 
your Roger, you have tried 
suttee, but that the Hampstead 
Borough Council intervened. 
But why burn Titian’s Venus ? 
for I perceive a hole in her.” 

“IT knew that you would say 
something nice, and you have 
done—you have recognised the 
Titian at a glance. May I 
come in ? ” 

“Do, but we cannot leave 
Venus in the road. She must 
come in too.” 

My friend assenting, I got 
help, and Venus was borne 
indoors. (Her want of any 
draping made the work dis- 
tasteful to Keziah, but that 
could not be helped.) 

Without waiting a second 
Mrs Z—— had retired, presum- 
ably to the bathroom, and I 

T2 
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ordered tea. This done, I 
wrote a note to the editor to 
ask for a respite of twenty-four 
hours as regards my review. 

When my guest reappeared, 
she said, ‘‘ Do I look better ? ” 

“Than ever, yes, but do 
have some tea. Then you shall 
have some of my best cigar- 
ettes, and tell me all about your 
suttee—that Hampstead Coun- 
cil is always making a mess of 
it. It ought to have inter- 
vened before your dress was 
burnt.” 

“Is it burnt? Where?” 

“Well, not where you can 
see it.” 

The lady made a rush for 
the door and _ disappeared 
in a flash. 

I resumed work, but had 
only written a few lines when 
she returned in a rain-coat. 
“Your servant has lent me 
this,” she said. “‘ It was fright- 
fully good of you to tell me. 
The fact is, that I fell into a 
bonfire, but had forgotten it in 
the excitement of all the rest.”’ 

“The rest ? ” 

“Yes, I have had a most 
terrible time of it this afternoon 
at wine? 

“Now, my dear lady,” said 
I, “have your tea. I confess 
that I am surprised, nay, I am 
dying to hear all about your 
adventure, but I also confess 
that I want my tea, and badly. 
I have had nothing since one 
o’clock, and then only a poached 
egg on toast at a coffee-shop, so 
take hold of the teapot and be 
good to me.” 

We drank and ate for a 
while. Then Mrs Z—— said: 
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“I feel so much better. J 
really believe that I was going 
to faint. You see, it is so very 
unpleasant to have to fight 
one’s mother-in-law, even 
though one gets the best of it, 
as I most certainly did. And 
the traffic all across London is 
really awful. Now lie back in 
your chair—you look fright- 
fully tired—and let me talk, 
You see, it is so much mom 
natural for a woman to talk 
than to listen. Talking 1 
freshes us—it is almost a 
good as crying.... Dont 
interrupt, and don’t let anyone 
come in on any pretext.” 

“ T'll just keep an eye on the 
car, as it is so full of things,” 
I said; ‘‘ but proceed.” 

** Well, then, I have lost my 
father-in-law, the dear old 
man!” 

“TI am sorry. I remember 
your telling me how charming 
he was, and that he was an 
intimate friend of Thackeray, 
and of our old family friends 
the C——+s, that he did fine 
work as a portrait painter and 
book illustrator, in the best 
time of wood engraving, that 
is from 1860 onwards. So he 
is gone—I am sorry.” 

‘Thank you. Roger, who 
cannot get on with his mother, 
is cut to the heart, and already 
I miss the old man terribly. 
You know I used to steal mp 
to his studio twice a week and 
sit with him for hours. Ido 
think I did something to keep 
him alive. All his old friend 
had died, and he was so terribly 
lonely; I believe his only 
pleasure was pulling out ‘his 
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old letters, books, and art 
treasures and showing them 
to me. How he loved them 
all! ” 

“ But he had his wife.” 

“Oh, that is the sad part 
of it. She never understood 
him. I must tell you, and I 
don’t mean to be gentle to her 
after my dress—quite new ! ” 

“And so becoming. I like 
the spots. They are exactly 
the same as I remember in a 
dress of my mother’s. I used 
to try to count them when I 
sat on her lap.”’ 

“Fancy your remembering 
that! Yes, I think they are 
rather nice, but now——”’ 

“Now tell me, dear lady, 
all you wish to tell me—no 
more and no less. Treat me 
like the hole in the ground 
into which——”’ 


“IT know. You are like my 
father-in-law, so full of allu- 


sions and quotations. Give 
him a chance and he took it, 
lepeating a page, or even a 
chapter, from ‘ Vanity Fair’ or 
‘Ten Thousand a Year.’ 

“And his wife, what about 
her ‘ allusions ’ ? ”’ 

“My dear man, I doubt 
Whether she has read a book 
through in the whole course of 
her life. No, stop! Let me be 
fair, She has read ‘ The Sorrows 
of Satan,’ and one day she even 
tld me that she wanted to 

“Good, an aspiration! All 
@pirations are good. Who 
thal say .. .2” 

“You are not to say any- 

How am I to heal 
Inyself if I don’t talk. Thank 
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heaven, this is not a ladies’ 
club, but a house in which 
woman talks and man listens. 
A man is like balm to a wounded 
spirit. He just listens! ” 

“My dear lady, I am all 
ears like a donkey. Speak 
into them, and all they will do 
will be to twitch a bit.” 

“You are pleased to be 
humorous, but when I really 
want to cry, it is not what I 
want you to be.” 

“You shall ery by-and-by.” 

“ That’s. comforting. You 
do understand. Well, then. I 
just wanted to relieve my 
feelings by telling you that she 
(I will always to you call her 
‘she’) got him to propose to 
her at a private ‘show’ of his 
pictures. How exactly she 
managed it I don’t know (I 
wish I did), but she had put 
her sealskin coat (a short one 
—I’ve seen the moth-eaten 
‘remains’) down somewhere, 
and when she wanted (or didn’t 
want) to go, she couldn’t (or 
wouldn’t) find it. He came to 
her assistance, found it, and, 
in helping her on with it, fell 
into her net.” 

“ Frightful ! ”’ 

“IT say, he, the poor helpless 
fellow, fell into the meshes...” 

** * Meshes ’ is good.” 

“Of her net, and could not 
struggle out. The result was 
St George’s, Hanover Square, 
with a full choral service! 
The younger son of a spend- 
thrift baronet (the pedigree 
goes back beyond King John), 
with bare acres, mortgages, 
post obits, an army of hungry 
retainers, hungry-looking pairs 
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of griffins on gate-posts, hun- 


“You ought to have been 
Marie Corelli yourself.” 

“Be quiet. How am I to 
explain that, with artistic talent, 
a love of the beautiful, a poetic 
outlook on life, he, one day, 
bade farewell to the Griffins 
and set out for London——” 

“On the box of a stage- 
coach beside Tony Weller.” 

“Very likely. What is cer- 
tain is that he became a pupil 
at Sass’s Art School.” 

** Where young damsels with 
shining arms and locks of gold 
posed to him.” 

** Very unlikely, for he copied 
cabbages — ‘ still - life,’ you 
know, at least he told me he 
did when he began.”’ 

“With no adventures? 
Don’t, for pity’s sake, dear 
lady, say he had no adven- 
tures.” 

“Well, of course, a good- 
looking young man such as he 
was must have had adventures.” 

“But that of the sealskin 
coat closed them ? ” 

*‘ Fatally closed them, after 
a good many happy years of 
Bohemianism. Life then be- 
came for him a monotonous 
round of dull dinner-parties— 
with mock turtle soup, wines 
of dubious vintages—and spirit- 
less dances in the company of 
complete nonentities, whither 
he was dragged, I say dragged, 
by his feather-brained childish 
wife.” 

“* But she had babies.” 

** Yes, but there were inter- 
vals ; and in those far-off days 
@ hurse’s wages were £20 per 
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annum, with possibly ‘ beer 
money,’ and the children lived 
in the nurseries. My father-in- 
law’s second matrimonial estab. 
lishment was huge and gloomy 
—with spiders and horrors of 
every sort and description.” 

“ Beer-barrels in cobwebby 
dark cellars and things like 
that.” 

** Yes, and no bathroom. Oh, 
I know all about it. AndI 
must tell you about his studio, 
which—his great offence in her 
eyes—was really the front and 
back drawing-rooms of two 
houses.” 

“Now are you sure about 
that ? ” 

“TIT am. <A former owner 
was a bib——” 

** Bibliophile.” 

“A bibliophile whose books 
overflowed. So one day he 
calmly went and bought the 
next-door house (semi-de 
tached), and quietly knocking 
down the partition walls on the 
first floor, made one huge—I 
say huge—room. My father 
in-law happened to see it, and 
bought the place.” 

“‘The huge room must have 
been splendid for dancing.” 

“* Exactly, but that was just 
it. He wouldn’t have any 
dances; instead, he bought 
more and more painters’ cup 
boards, cabinets, accessories, 
‘ properties,’ lay figures, brie-® 
brac, que-sais-je? easels, old 
armour, screens——” 

“To hide Venus ? ” 

“He had many Venuses, my 
dear man, in marble as well # 
in pictures.” 

* And so? ” 
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“She was frightfully jealous. 
His friends Thackeray, Watts, 
the Howitts, Doran, Westland 
Marston, Lytton, Frith, Doyle, 
Horne, the Brownings, Cork- 
rans, Wills, and the rest of 
them used to arrive in thick 
boots and ulsters. He rang 
for boiling water, and more 
boiling water, or else more soda- 
water, screws of tobacco, and 
boxes of what-do-you-call-’ems, 
far into the pale mornings.” 

“While she——” 

Well, in those days married 
women could not go out alone, 
as they do now.” 

“Do they ? ” 

“Don’t, pray, be foolish. So 
she just sat and cried, I sup- 

“But there was the huge 
studio.” 

“Don’t you understand ? She 
loathed it with an intense loath- 
ing. To her, the name of 
Thackeray was anathema; to 
her, that of Westland Marston 
or of Joseph Knight suggested 
the absolutely real live Devil 
and all his manifold iniqui- 
ties... .” 

se Really ? 9 

“To her, her husband was a 
ruthless wretch.” 

“Bathos, but go on. You're 
doing it very well.” 

“Tf you wouldn’t interrupt, 
I should do it better; but I 
hope I have made it clear that 
there was the most grave and 
deep incompatibility——”’ 

“ Between the spouses.” 

“So that, as his sweet dis- 
position, faithfulness, and gentle 
warm heart did not give her any 
pretext for leaving him——’’ 
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** She stayed, but was miser- 
able. Well?” 

“At one time, they were 
tolerably well off. He drew 
regularly for ‘Once a Week,’ 
‘Good Words,’ the ‘ Graphic,’ 
illustrated many books, painted 
several important portraits ; 
but when wood engraving gave 
way to process reproduction 
(oh, I’ve heard him talk about 
it dozens of times) he was 
‘done for,’ or nearly so, for 
his work did not ‘ suit,’ as his 
employers put it; then she 
turned on him, telling him 
that when she had married 
the younger son of a baronet, 
she had expected to be a mem- 
ber of ‘Society,’ instead of 
which——” 

“* Instead of which’ is un- 
worthy of you.” 

** Improve on it, then.” 

“* Whereas, on the contrary, 
she had no society offered her 
but that of persons in ulsters 
and thick boots. Do you know 
that you have made me feel 
for her immensely ? ” 

““Would you like to have 
married her? Answer me that.” 

*“‘ Well, neither she nor ‘ The 
Sorrows of Satan’ .. .” 

“Of course not. I know 
you too well to think that you 
could have borne with her for 
a single day.” 

** Oh, come!” 

“Leaving you out—it was 
he who was to be pitied. You 
see, he was so intellectual, 
artistic, clever, and charming, 
and she so foolish, so feather- 
brained, and narrow-minded— 
that there was no possible 
comparison, no possible com- 
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munion of souls between the 
two. His reading, his studies, 
broadened and deepened him 
all the time, while her absolute 
want of interest in anything 
but frivolities, by degrees, as 
she lost her good looks, made 
her appear—as in reality she 
always had been—a nonentity.”’ 

“Bravo! Very well put. 
Go on!” 

“TI haven’t much more to 
say. He grew very aged and 
very weak, and she had long 
become acid. I was far away 
in Austria with Roger when 
the dear old man died. She 
sent a telegram, but we were 
just too late for the funeral. 
I went to see her, and found 
her raging about like a tigress. 
She simply would not sit down 
and talk, so I had no choice but 


to go away again. Now I come - 


to this terrible afternoon.” 


“ To-day’s adventure ? ”’ 
“Yes. I assure you I had 
tried to put firmly away all 


uncharitable feelings, and I 
really went disposed to kiss 
her, if she gave me the chance 
—not that I could ever like 
her—but I did feel sorry for 
her in her loneliness and poverty 
in that terrible mausoleum of a 
house. So I drove myself 
there in my new mourning frock 
(ruined now!) and knocked at 
the huge door. A wretched- 
looking object—what we call 
@ ‘scrub ’—opened it, and at 
once I smelt something burning. 
I rushed in, as you may sup- 
pose. At the farther end of 
the hall is a garden door with 
panes of hideous yellow glass— 
why yellow, I ask you?” 
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** But I can’t answer. Well?” 

* I peered through, and there, 
my dear Mr Garnett, I saw 
I saw, through volumes of 
dense smoke and tongues of 
flame, a human figure .. . 

““I dashed out, slithered 
down the steps, and tore across 
the lawn. There, on a bare 
place, where they used to keep 
horrid fowls, was a huge pile 
of things—pictures, lay figures, 
easels, sketch-books, portfolios, 
albums, books, painting things 
innumerable, papers—all alike 
burning in flames, which she 
was in the act of stirring up 
to greater heights with a 
clothes-prop ! 

“I gave such a shriek, and, 
after a struggle, I wrested it 
from her.” 

“From whom ? ” 

“Why, my mother-in-law! 
Rushing madly at me, she 
pushed me down on the heca 
tomb. Then she burst into 4 
passionate fit of weeping, and, 
as I jumped up, tore back into 
the house, slamming that odious 
door behind her.”’ 

“ Poor woman! And you?” 

‘I cried, too. Then I set 
to work and raked at the pile, 
rescuing the Titian, a few 
sketches (much scorched), the 
genuine old quarto edition of 
Shakespeare (the whole set), 4 
good few other books, tw 
leather screens, many odds and 
ends, and just a few papers; 
all the rest—hundreds of things 
—were then either completely 
burnt, or were twirling and 
curling in the flames. I was 
nearly suffocated ; but, you se, 
the Shakespeare, being in old 
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solid leather binding, really 
would not burn. Do let me 
ery. I can’t bear to think of 
the things he loved so, twisting 
in agony in the flames.” 

“Jehoshaphat! What an 

adventure! Have another cig- 
arette. No? There! There! 
Don’t. think me _ unfeeling, 
please, but it does sound almost 
incredible. You know, if I 
wrote all this down no one 
would believe it.” 
- ‘Women would; oh, yes, 
they would, Mr Garnett! They 
know what jealousy long pent 
up, @ mistaken sense of injury 
in a woman, is capable of, in 
extreme cases. I am certain 
that she had longed to do the 
wicked deed for years upon 
years, but had not dared. 
Directly she was her own mis- 
tress, she planned it all out 
and set light to the things she 
so desperately hated and he so 
much loved—and that on the 
very: first dry day after his 
funeral.”’ 

“So it seems. How devilish ! 
And she is poor, you say ? ” 

“Yes, quite poor; and, 
without knowing it (for it was 
worse than hopeless ever to 
try to get her to understand), 
she has burnt, say, £2000 worth 
of things. For the Thackeray 
letters (with little sketches in 
them) my father-in-law, as he 
told me, had been offered £500.” 

“Don’t tell her. Be merci- 
ful; do be merciful.” 

“Qh, rely on it, I shall tell 
her nothing whatever; nor, 
mdeed, shall I see her again 
unless and until she calls on 
me in sackcloth and ashes.”’ 
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**A reasonable condition, so 
far as the ashes are concerned, 
for her supply must be large.” 

“* Well, my dear Mrs Z——,” 
I continued after a longish 
pause, during which she was 
using her handkerchief, ‘‘ while 
you have been talking, I have 
been thinking, and———”’ 

** What? How can you say 
such an untruth ? ” 

“Why, Mrs Z——, may I 
not think ? ” 

“Oh, as much as you can, 
but you said ‘while you’ 
(meaning me) ‘ have been talk- 
ing.’ 99 

ee Well ? > 

*“* I wasn’t talking.” 

“You weren’t ? ” 

“ce No ! +B 

“ Then what in the name of 
Julius Casar were you doing ? ”’ 

““T was listening! Mr Gar- 
nett, you really are the most 
provoking man I ever knew. I 
came here to surprise you, to 
talk to you, to cry even. And 
you——- 7” 

“ Go on.” 

“‘ Aren’t surprised, and do 
all the talking.”’ 

“My dear lady, you came 
here ‘ nearly fainting,’ remem- 
ber; don’t be so inconsistent. 
And I, with your wonderful 
narrative——”’ 

“You do think it ‘ wonder- 
ful’? Well, then, what were 
you going to say ?” 

‘“‘ I forget now. Let me see. 
Oh, yes, I was going to tell 
you a story which well bears 
out the deep truth of your 
pregnant remarks about pent- 
up emotion in the bosoms of 
women.” 
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*“* Hearts would be better.” 

“Yes, had they any. This 
story—another of the tragedy 
of human existence in the case 
of ill - assorted spouses — was 
poured out to me one day on 
a seat by the lions and foun- 
tains of Trafalgar Square ; and 
it was poured out by a woman 
wearing heavy crape—‘ weeds,’ 
in fact—with jet ‘ ornaments,’ 
who was eating a stale Bath 
bun out of a paper bag.” 

“How do you know it was 
stale ? ” 

“The pigeons pecked at, but 
did not seem to enjoy the 
crumbs. She said, ‘ How nice 
to meet someone I can talk to’ 
(like you, so far). ‘ London is 
so lonely, isn’t it? You see, 
I have left ——, because of 
the Sub-Dean being so peculiar. 
He called on me after my 
husband’s death about a few 


things left in the organ loft, 
and really, for a gentleman, he 
spoke so strange .. .’ 

““* What did he say?’ I 
asked her. 

“* He said, ‘Is it true that 
you sold your husband’s music 


books?’ I said, ‘ Certainly, it 
is.” He said, ‘ Why did you do 
it?’ I said, ‘ Well, I should 
have to let the sitting-room 
after my husband’s death, and, 
of course, no one would take 
it with books in it; so one 
morning when the man with 
the barrow was passing calling, 
““ Any old rags, any old iron’ 

(he’s a nice man), I up with the 
sash and beckoned him in. 
When I showed him the books, 
he said he was very sorry but 
he did not buy rubbish, so I 
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sold him a broken Windsor 
chair and a looking-glass for five 
shillings ; and he took all the 
books—such a lot you never see 
—‘to oblige.’ Well, that very 
afternoon—it was a Tuesday 
—the doctor came down from 
my husband (his room was on 
the half-landing), and he told 
me the new treatment was 
doing wonders; it fair aston- 
ished him. He said, ‘ Why, 
he’s a different man. I can 
answer for him now.” And 
sure enough, the next day my 
husband took advantage of 
my being out to come down- 
stairs. When he opened the 
room door and saw the books 
gone, he just threw up his arms 
and fell down stone-dead. Mrs 
Hubbard—my cousin, you know 
—was there, and seen him doit, 
and that’s exact what I told 
the Sub-Dean.’ 

*** And he?’ 

*“*Oh, he frowned frightful, 
and spoke strange about scores 
of Handel and my husband's 
original anthem music. I’m 
sick of it! For thirty-five 
years everyone has talked and 
talked to me about my hus- 
band’s “ musical talent,” and 
yet he never allowed me enough 
money to buy that saddle-bag 
suite I so wanted: in fact, 
strained every nerve to get 
at Hiscock’s. Think of that 
now! And I could tell you 
2 lot more. I’d had enough of 
musical fiddlesticks. So, what 
with gossip, after what the 
Sub-Dean put about, and after 
I put up a nice tombstone (oh, 
yes, I did all I could for my 
husband, for whom I am weat- 
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ing this mourning), I sold up 
and come here to London to 
live with my sister (a widow, 
too) in the Balls Pond Koad. 
I do feel it a bit lonely, as she 
is at Seepings & Seepings 
(Holloway ; such a big shop, 
do you know it?) all day, so 
when I see a nice gentlemanly 
man to talk to...” 

Mrs Z——’s face had be- 
trayed emotion as I proceeded, 
and she now sat staring at me. 
At last, as if speaking to herself, 
she said, ‘I wonder men are 
not afraid to-——”’ 

“T see Mrs Garnett coming 
in at the gate,” I hastily inter- 
posed, so as to stop Mrs Z———’s 
sad reflections. ‘‘I carefully 
put Venus in full view from 
the front door. Cheer up! 
She may yet cause surprise.” 


TTENRAG’S BooK-SHOP. 


Those who say to me, ‘‘ You 
ought to have kept a second- 
hand book-shop,” little guess 
that I once did have one—by 


proxy. At this distance of 
time—for it is great—I can 
recall the fact without a tremor, 
but it was far different then. 
Even now I semetimes dream 
that the shop with its weight 
of liabilities is mine. I see a 
Man possessed of as little con- 
sideration as an iron pump, 
— with a poked-out finger, 
“If you would only be regular, 
Mr Garnett, if you would only 
be regular with your rent, I 
should make no complaint.” 
But what possessed you, you 
ask me, to take a book-shop ? 
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I did not take one—far from 
it, but a friend of mine did. 
No, you have not heard of 
him, Roland. His father and 
mother had known mine for 
ages, and he appeared at all 
hours of the day and night, 
often in the larder, to which 
he had mysterious means of 
access, and where, as he hand- 
somely said, we ‘often’ had 
quite eatable and drinkable 
things. I remember the occa- 
sion on which he ate every- 
thing the place contained, and, 
in consequence, was knocked 
down by our Cook with her 
rolling-pin. 

In fact, I can never forget 
him coming up from the kitchen 
into the dining-room rubbing 
his head with one hand and 
holding up his ‘ unmention- 
ables’ with the other. In his 
flight from our truculent Cook 
his braces, I must explain, 
had ‘given way.’ He cast 
himself down on the sofa, 
saying, “‘ Well, it was worth it, 
for though I am sore without, 
I am comfortable within.” My 
mother had to despatch the 
housemaid to St John’s Wood 
to buy a pair of braces—an 
errand she by no means relished. 
While she was making her 
quest he went to sleep. Well, 
such was the being to whom my 
father used to observe: “If 
you would only devote your 
unquestionable talents to a 
suitable object, you would 
‘arrive’! Taking the advice 
in good part, Roland one day 
sent me a note which resulted 
in the meeting at lunch, which I 
shall content myself with record- 
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ing. You will please under- 
stand that I can only remember 
about a tenth part of what he 
said to me, and will also bear in 
mind that I knew the futility 
of trying to stop his flow. 


“Punctual to the minute. 
Always am! How are you? 
But I need not ask—you’re 
looking splendid. We will go 
in. The best place for lunch 
in all London. The waiters 
know me. ‘Pierre! a table 
in the sunshine for my friend 
and me, andthe menu. Merci.’ 
Sit there. Soles! I adore soles 
—Dover soles. Don’t you? 
And London is the only place 
in the world you can get them. 
All alive, oh! I wonder why. 
And oysters! Oysters and 
soles! ‘Pierre! two dozen 
best “‘ natives ’’ and the Chablis, 
and order two very fine large 
Dover soles. (Yes, brown bread 
of course.’) The butter here 
is wonderful. Ill cut your 
bread for you. I never order 
it cut—it’s apt to be stale. 
Fresh and fresh, that’s my 
motto. There you are, and 
well cut, too. Ah, here are 
the oysters! Splendid! And 
the Chablis: the best in the 
world: But you must swallow 
your oysters quicker — much 
quicker. Once in one here I 
found a pearl, gave it to my 
wife. She always wears it. 
Now the simple reason I in- 
vited you to meet me is to tell 
you what I have done for you. 
I’ve taken a second-hand book- 
shop, and have had 
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put up over it in large gilt 
letters. Splendid idea! Ag J 
can’t get those humbugging 
people to grant me my discharge 
(bankruptcy, you know), I’ve 
used your name, but backwards, 
Fine notion that! Sure to 
attract attention. Gladstone 
has already been—came in and 
sniffed round, bought five books 
and paid cash, less 10 per cent 
discount, on which the old 
gentleman, his eyes flashing as 
he spoke, insisted being allowed, 
So I’ve put in the window on 
a card 


‘ Patronised by Mr Gladstone,’ 


Good idea that! Heaps of 
people come and stare at it, 
Then I walk out and say to 
likely-looking ones, ‘ Come in- 
side. I’ve something to show 
you.’ They often do! But, 
as Gladstone is like a pinch of 
Epsom Salts to a good many, 
I decided to rope in Beacons- 
field as well! I’ve written a 
letter to him about his ‘ Endy- 
mion,’ which I picked up @ 
your house. Let me see, what 
did I say? Oh, yes! ‘ Most 
illustrious Statesman and Poet, 
many thanks for your “ Endy: 
mion,’’ which I have lost n0 
time in reading, for, to tell 
you the truth, I hear it # 
very dull. Now my object i 
writing this is not to be rude 
(as a foolish person would 
suppose), but to ask you t 
call on me at my shop, where 
I will impart to you a really 
original plot for your next 
novel. Mr Gladstone has ab 
ready called, but I confess that 
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I thought it hopeless to offer 
it to. him. So it is to the 
author of “‘ Popanilla ’’ (a work 
of fine genius) that I address 
myself.” He is sure to come, 
for he loves audacity. In the 
meantime I am not doing 
padly. Yesterday I took thirty- 
seven and six. Not bad! Here 
are the soles. I say, what 
whoppers. One for you and 
one for me, eh? Squeeze the 
lemon all over. That’s right. 
Another glass ? Capital. Well, 
I was saying that now you own 
a book-shop you must issue a 
catalogue. Best advertisement 
in the world; and printing’s 
cheap — very cheap — so I’ve 
ordered a thousand copies to be 
struck off as soon as I can 
get the thing ready. Absurd 
thing to say, but really I’ve 
invented a grand notion— 


division into subjects ‘ Archex- 
ology,’ ‘ Art,’ ‘ Byzantine Era,’ 
‘Cookery,’ and so forth. You 
see, one must help the ‘lazy 
bones’ of this world. Don’t 


choke. Eat a bit of crust. 
That’s better ; rump steak next. 
‘Pierre! two rump steaks and 
fried, and two bottles of stout— 
that’s the ticket.’ Must tell 
you how I got the books, by 
the way. Great piece of fun! 
Noticed the death of a book- 
seller in the paper. Comic 
thing I should see it! Called 
on the widow, found she was 
dying to go to Gloucestershire 
to live with her sister and give 
up the shop so as to stop the 
tent. Wouldn’t suit me—that 
8 you,—far too pokey, but the 
landlord was glad to have it 
for his married son. Each 
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party was afraid of the other, 
so never dreamt of meeting. 
I just came in like a cork on 
the crest of the wave, so to 
speak, arranged it all, and the 
woman gave me the books in 
gratitude—about a thousand 
miscellaneous volumes, some 
valuable, so I called it a bar- 
gain. Must be fair ! 

“* But I was saying when you 
choked, you know the trouble 
a catalogue is to make.. The 
very best way is to take each 
book as it comes, write the 
slip, and clap it inside and 
sort ’em out afterwards. That’s 
the way to do it. I’ve had a 
row with an old girl. Came 
feeling her way in—she was as 
blind as a bat—and asked for 
a book on butterflies. I in- 
quired if she was interested in 
moths ; and as she said ‘ Yes,’ 
I wrapped up ‘Moths’ by 
Ouida, and she paid half a 
crown for it. Two hours later 
she came back in a bait with 
her solicitor, who said, ‘ This 
lady, my client, is going to 
prosecute you for obtaining 
money on false pretences.’ I 
asked him where were the false 
pretences, for the book was 
about the moths of Society. 
Puzzled him! We patched the 
matter up, and before he went 
away with the old girl he 
bought something for himself. 
Nice old. cove! Gave him 
your name as that of the real 
owner of the shop. Glad you 
think I did right. One thing 
troubles me. When cheques 
for books come, where are 
they to go? No banker in 
the universe will trust me a 
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yard, and I can’t bother you 
to endorse cheques. Of course 
not. Besides, I shall badly 
want the cash—got another 
baby! Hah! Til tell you. 
I’ve got a grand idea worth a 
mint of money—must patent 
it! Ill put on the catalogues 
—‘No cheques accepted. 
Callers with cash will obtain 
10 per cent discount off next 
order.’ 

“ That'll fetch them ! Double 
the business. Of course, I shall 
add 10 per cent to all the prices 
80 as to equalise matters. Must 
be fair! Was that your stout ? 
Didn’t notice. Funny thing! 
Couldn’t make out where I 
was when I woke this morning. 
In my dream I heard ‘ knock, 
knock, knock’ just at my ear. 
Opened my eyes, but it was 
pitch dark, and a voice called, 
‘Come out of that—now come 
out of it!’ Then my room 
rolled round and pitched me 
about. Thought I was at sea. 
Next a hand grasped me and 
pulled. Where do you think 
I was? Bottom of Ludgate 
Hill with the sun shining! 
A huge bobby stood over me 
laughing. ‘ Now,’ said he, ‘I 
shall take you in charge for 
being in unlawful possession of 
this ’ere barrel—the property 
of Barclay & Perkins, and for 
snoring fit to wake the dead.’ 
I roared with laughter. ‘Now 
look here, constable,’ said I, 
‘I was dining with the Rois- 
terers’ Club last night at the 
“Cheshire Cheese” up along 
there (pointing to Fleet Street). 
Last thing I remember I was 
making a speech, and a jolly 
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good one it was, too, bringing 
in, most felicitously, Dr John. 
son, Oliver Goldsmith, Garrick, 
Bozzy, and the rest of them, 
Can only suppose some of the 
Club members carried me out 
into the court (where I had 
seen this barrel), stuck me into 
it, put on the head, and rolled 
me down Fleet Street. I say, 
where can I get a mug of 
coffee?’ I had no hat, and a lot 
of straw in my hair, as I saw 
when at last I got home. My 
wife didn’t know me at first 
when I came behind her (she 
was nursing Richard—called 
after your father) and gave 
her a kiss. Well, anyway, I 
always say you can’t beat a 
rump steak. Nothing like it, 
but must have pancakes to 
follow. ‘Pierre! two pan- 
cakes to follow!’ Well, I’m 
so delighted you are pleased— 
knew you would be. Told the 
wife you would be. Wouldn't 
believe it. Women are extra 
ordinary. Do you know that 
@ woman cut up rough because, 
as my wife had another baby 
and she hadn’t, I went round 
and borrowed her perambu- 
lator? Just wheeled it away— 
simple thing! Absolutely use- - 
less to her, but you would 
hardly credit that when I 
wheeled our new baby in her 
perambulator in front of her 
garden, she didn’t like it! 
Now her baby has arrived— 
very late !—but, as she was 80 
cross, I shan’t return the perail- 
bulator. So glad you think 
I’m right. Well, where are 
the pancakes? Ah, here they 
come. I’ll take the burnt one, 
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as you are standing treat. 
Must be perfectly fair. And 
talking of fairness, I’ll trouble 
you to pay the month’s rent 
of your shop, as the landlord 
is quite a decent chap. Comic, 
though, the way he got hold 
of me. I went to Somerset 
House to see what my Aunt 
Caroline had left me in her 
will, (You would never credit 
that I found she’d left all she 
had to five measly charities.) 
Well, I was coming away feeling 
ashamed of her, when, under 
the archway to the Strand, I 
ran into a chap who had been 
to see his uncle’s will—fact is 
we had sat together in the 
reading-room. I said, ‘I hope 
you had better luck than I 
had,’ and told him what an 
ass the old girl had made of 
herself. He said, ‘ Well, I’ve 
come into a shop in a place I 
never heard of—Boziers Court.’ 
I said I knew it, and would 
take him to it. So we jumped 
on a bus and got there. Found 
the place empty, but got the 
keys. Talking, he asked me 
whether I was able to find him 
a tenant, so I said ‘ Yes,’ and 
proposed you. He froze on to 
you at once, so I asked him 
for the usual commission on a 
let. You’d hardly believe that 
he raised quite a fuss about it. 
Still, as he'll pay me when 
you pay him, it is virtually 
you who owe me the money. 
See? Must be fair. Here, I’ve 
written down his name and 
address for you, and the amount. 
He knows your father. And, 
of course, I’ll send you a cata- 
logue. Do you advise me to 
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stamp the wrappers? If so, 
I shall want, say, a fiver for 
the stamps. Must be fair. 
Well, I don’t advise cheese, 
but, ‘Pierre! two cigars and 
the bill. My friend will pay; 
and I say, give me a box of 
matches—say, two boxes.’ Oh, 
didn’t I give you the address 
of your shop? Well, I-never 
can remember it—it’s some- 
thing or other something— 
New Street, or no, Boziers 
Court, that’s it,—you know, at 
the end of Tottenham Court 
Road. Don’t forget to thank 
your father for me for his 
splendid advice. Well, I must 
rush! Left the shop open with 


‘ Back in five minutes ’ 


on a card in the window. 
Good-bye.” 


After a brief but exciting 
experience in ‘ Ttenrag’s Book- 
shop,’ Roland went out to 
China ‘to introduce,’ say, his 
patent mangle, or, it may 
have been, his knife machine. 
A cruel but discriminating popu- 
lace speedily put him to death 
when he was trying to board 
a British craft and so escape. 


RoOWLEY-POWLEY’s Lost 
PoEMS. 


I cannot imagine where my 
copy of ‘John Buncle’ has 
got to—it certainly used to be 
on that shelf at the left-hand 
end; but never mind, for I 
have found the book by 
‘ Rowley-Powley ’ for which I 
have so often vainly searched. 
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How the very sight of it brings 
its author back to me! What 
a delightful subject he should 
be for one of these papers. 

Well, then, here goes. I 
have told the maids to go to 
the ‘ Pictures’ and stay there 
until they are turned out, have 
barricaded my room door with 
the library step-ladder, and 
have cut off the telephone. So 
I think I ought to get most of 
the adventure down to-night 
—that is, if you will do without 
local scenery and descriptions 
of ladies’ attire. I shall just 
write away as if I were talking, 
and if you interrupt by sending 
messages, I shall wind up. 

All the lot of us except 
my father (he will come in 
by-and-by) were in North Corn- 
wall in a tiny rough hostelry, 
the back premises of which 
were virtually on the golden 
sands of the tiny bay. The 
village (such as it was) de- 
pended for its existence on 
‘the fishing.’ 

One of my many romantic 
childish recollections is that of 
our atlrival in a waggonette 
and pair on a dark night. Just 
when, from the lights of the 
cottages, we expected to pull 
up before ‘ The Five Pilchards ’ 
(such was the name of the inn) 
we plunged on to the sands, 
and, as it seemed to us children, 
into the sea. The horses floun- 
dered a bit, and our old nurse 
Chapple was asking the driver 
uncivil questions when we 
turned into the back entrance 
to our destination. This poetic 
finish to our long journey from 
Town proved a fitting prologue 
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to a dramatic entertainment, 
which lasted during our stay 
of some six weeks. 

Do not fidget ; I shall come 
to Rowley-Powley at once. 

One morning one of us chil- 
dren, on coming in from bath- 
ing, asked the little Cornish 
servant, who formed, as far ag 
I can remember, the indoor 
staff, to perform some trivial 
act—such as tying a green 
crab to a bed-post—when she 
broke out with, ‘“‘ I’ve not the 
time. ’*Tis the porch-room I’ve 
to get ready.” 

And as the child persisted, 
she added, ‘‘I tell you ’tis for 
one who’s more than a lord 
who is coming this very 
evening.” 

The child ran to Chapple and 
repeated this strange announee- 
ment. 

** The idea !”’ said she, when 
she had heard what had passed. 
“Tll be bound that girl’s got 
her head turned already.” 

That evening we sat at supper 
at a long narrow table—my 
mother at the head, Chapple 
at the foot, and Emma, usually 
called ‘ Whoa-Emma,’ the nur 
sery-maid (a very pretty girl of 
Amazonic proportions), between 
two belligerent children. 

A knock sounded on the 
room door. 

** Come in ! ” said my mother. 

The door opened, and 4 
melodious and persuasive voice 
said, “Mrs Garnett! may ! 
crave pardon for my intr 
sion? I have failed to get al 
answer to my bell, or I would 
have sent in my card. Iam 
friend of your husband. I 
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the sad seclusion of my room 
I heard peals of merry childish 
laughter. They were not to be 
resisted. In short, may I come 
in and have my supper with 
you? My name is ——,” 
and, entering, the stranger 
handed his card to my mother. 

“T have heard my husband 
speak with admiration of your 
poems,” my mother said. ‘‘ You 
are most welcome, but we have 
only bread-and-milk to offer.” 

Room was made for the 
stranger, and he sat down, 
exclaiming, ‘‘ Food for the 
gods!” adding, “‘ Now if you 
will break bread for me into a 
porringer-———”’ 


My mother laughed. She 


filed a basin with broken 
bread and hot milk, and added 
some brown sugar. 

We children, although we 


stared at his curly locks, his 
loosely knotted black ‘ sailor’ 
tie, and his many rings on 
very plump fingers, all took 
an instant liking to him. He 
was jolly! He laughed and 
talked, ate and drank, all at 
once, never pausing, and yet 
eyeing us all intently. Sud- 
denly he cried— 

“Oh, how I shall enjoy 
long, long swims with your 
husband, Mrs Garnett. We 
shall swim out—out to the 
Mermaids and bring you tidings 
of their loveliness.”’ 

Now, we children knew that 
our father could not swim a 
stroke. We looked grave. My 
mother’s ready Irish wit saved 
the situation. She replied: 

My husband! but he, having 
a wife, will not share with you 
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that enterprise, and, indeed, 
beware! Your poems must not 
be neglected, or all the world 
will lament your fickleness.”’ 

The poet bowed his large 
head over his bread-and-milk. 

It was a merry meal, and 
the ‘ porringer’ was replen- 
ished and emptied with gusto. 
Then our guest reluctantly rose 
to go. “‘ Thank you, and good 
night, friends,’ he said. “I 
feel a new man! _ Till to- 
morrow’s morn!” He stood 
at the door and blew kisses. 

“Good night, dear Mr Row- 
ley-Powley,” called out the 
youngest of us (aged six) in a 
penetrating grave voice. 

“ Rowley-Powley!” In a 
flash the child had hit on the 
most suitable name in all the 
world for the stranger. He was, 
indeed, a ‘ Rowley - Powley ’! 
Rather short, very nearly fat, 
and about the same girth all 
the way from his shoulders 
downwards. 

We all rocked with laughter, 
and, I fear, hammered with our 
spoons on the table. 

Rowley-Powley rushed at the 
child, lifted her out of her 
chair, and kissed her once, 
twice—several times. Then he 
disappeared with a wave of 
his hand. 

Yes, we all liked Rowley- 
Powley. 

My mother, however, looked 
grave. I heard her say to 
Chapple: ‘“‘ The poor man— 
he lost his only son,”’ and she 
added a few words in a low 
tone. I gathered, somehow, 
that Rowley-Powley had no 
wife. 
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The next morning, as we sat 
at breakfast, we heard a great 
stir and bustle through the 
open window. I looked out. 
There in the road below (we 
were on the first floor) was 
Rowley-Powley wrapped in a 
voluminous cloak—a fold of 
which was thrown over his 
left shoulder,—making  suffi- 
cient commotion for six men. 
He stood with his large very 
curly head in the centre of an 
admiring little crowd, consist- 
ing of the landlord, the land- 
lady, the ostler, the little ser- 
vant girl, and several village 
children with their faces up- 
turned to him. 

With a flourish of his broad- 
brimmed soft hat, he cried in a 
loud genial voice, “ Bring me 
wax vestas!”’ 

There was silence, and the 
landlord scratched his reddish 


poll. Came the genial tones 


“Wax vestas, I say, and 
that instantly.” 

Our door then opened, and 
the servant girl burst in in a 
fluster with— 

‘* Please, the one who’s more 
than a lord wants wax vestas, 
and we don’t know what they 
be.’’ 

** Matches,” said my mother, 
“ Bryant & May’s. Take him 
out a box.” 

We understood, a little later, 
that Rowley-Powley had com- 
mandeered a boat and boatman, 
and had set out to explore the 
caves for which that bit of 
the coast is famous. We were 
thrilled. 

As we sat at supper that 


evening, the adventurer came 
in to us, and, while eating hig 
bread-and-milk, gave us a truly 
marvellous account of enor. 
mous, lofty, mysterious caves, 
There had been a combat with 
a seal, he had seen a huge 
cuttle-fish, had actually caught 
@ crab, and had since begun to 
write a poem, of which he 
repeated a stanza or two. 

We children were enthralled 
by all this romance, and when 
Rowley-Powley ended by ask- 
ing leave to take us all to sea 
to visit the caves and conquer 
the seal and cuttle-fish, we 
voted him the best fellow in 
the world. 

For some reason or other (I 
suspect that Chapple did not 
approve of it) the warlike 
expedition never came off, but 
Rowley-Powley continued to 
seek our society, and occasion- 
ally spent part of the morning 
lying on the sand near Chapple, 
as she sat on her little camp- 
stool sewing, listening to her 
narrations of her own no les 
stirring adventures in Ireland 
or the continent of Europe 
Rowley - Powley adored the 
cushions of sea-pink on the 
cliffs. I have seen him stand 
regarding them with ravish- 
ment and repeating poetry— 
perhaps improvising — to the 
sea-birds. On such occasions, 
his curls and tie streamed out 
in the breeze. 

Once the tide, which came 
in very rapidly when it had 
reached a certain point, over 
took him and Chapple, and 
we saw her rescuing her aristo- 
cratic acquaintance. He stood 
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on a small rock, and seemed to 
be defying the waves (they 
were tiny ones), but Chapple 
hooked her umbrella handle 
into his arm, brought him 
down, and marched him in 
up to high-tide mark. 

It was a comic spectacle. 

“Tt is my belief,” she later 
said to us, ‘he wanted to be 
drowned—that is, if there was 
anyone to see him drown.” 

There is no doubt that our 
nurse, a Gloucestershire woman, 
was a shrewd judge of character. 

But the aspirations of a poet- 
adventurer are not to be denied. 
You shall judge. (Please realise 
that, after so long an interval of 
time, certain events stand out, 
while others I no doubt forget.) 

One night, when we were all 
wrapped in the deep slumber 
of childhood, but while Rowley- 
Powley sat in his tiny porch- 
room at work on his great poem, 
he heard a strange shrill blast 
from seawards. He gazed out, 
and saw forms leaving doors to 
hurry down the road. He 
seized his cloak and hat, rushed 
down the stairs, and at his 
best pace hurried after the 
‘forms’ to the sands. There 
he heard the great news. A 
shoal of pilchards had been 
sighted in the small bay by 
the night-watcher on the cliff- 
top. A boat was in the act 
of being launched. As it grated 
on the sand and then glided off, 
Rowley-Powley took a bound 
and jumped in. Now it so 
happened, as I understand the 
story, that on that boat and 
one other the whole success of 
the pilehard-fishing depended ; 
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for if an error of judgment 
should be made, the shoal of 
fish would inevitably make off 
for the open sea. The boats 
were guided by the watcher— 
or rather by the lights flashed 
by him from hislanthorn. Pres- 
ently the head man in the boat 
misunderstood, so Rowley- 
Powley thought, what one of 
the flashes portended, and he 
daringly said so. There was 
much argument on the all- 
important point, but Rowley- 
Powley, extraordinary to state, 
prevailed. Perchance he was 
looked on as an unearthly 
counsellor sent from above. 
However that may be, this is 
certain—the whole prodigious 
shoal was netted and landed. 
When we came down to 
breakfast, we heard from the 
little servant that one of the 
biggest catches of pilchards 
ever known in the annals of 
the village had been made with 
the help of ‘the more than a 
lord’ (so she always called 
him). Disdaining breakfast we 
rushed helter-skelter with 
Whoa-Emma on to the sands, 
to find them alive with tens 
of thousands, perhaps myriads 
of fish. A small cart-load 
of them was presently by ac- 
clamation awarded to Rowley- 
Powley. He arrived on the 
scene, and we felicitated him 
—he was a hero! He modestly 
said as he scraped the sand 
with his foot, ‘‘I had never 
seen a pilchard before. Let us 
all eat till we can eat no more ! ” 
We did so for that and some 
ensuing days, but some of us 
found the fish very oily. (The 
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bulk of the catch, which was 
worth a large sum of money, 
was sent to Italy.) 

My father’s arrival from 
London closely followed this 
amazing happening, and we 
children were greatly struck 
with his pallor, rather thin 
appearance, and dark clothes 
—for the contrast with the 
rather fattish Rowley-Powley 
in his Byronesque attire was 
strong. My mother said that 
our father ought to have 
brought a straw hat. Rowley- 
Powley greeted him warmly, 
and quoted at length several 
poems written by him (my 
father) in his early days about 
‘ Boats,’ ‘ Naiads,’ ‘ Nixes,’ and 
‘ Mermaids.’ 

Rowley-Powley proposed a 
long boating excursion to dis- 
tant caves, and seemed to 
consider that Merlin would be 
found in one of them. 

One day a little later my 
father failed to come in to the 
mid-day meal, and as he had 
been last seen on the sands 
with Rowley-Powley, my 
mother felt some anxiety about 
him. 
During the afternoon he re- 
turned, looking as though some- 
thing untoward had happened, 
nor could he say where his 
friend was. It was some time 
before the whole story came 
out, my father not wishing to 
give his brother-poet away. 
Eventually, we all knew that 
Rowley-Powley had taken him 
for a long walk on the sands 
while the tide was rising, had 
refused, as he outpoured his 
views on ‘Don Juan’ to listen to 
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any suggestion of danger; ang 
that ultimately, to save his 
own life, my father had fairly 
taken to his heels and raced 
the tide homewards under the 
cliffs. Rowley. 
Powley, like Byron and Webb, 
was a fine swimmer, and prob- 
ably he wished to display his 
natatory powers; but, as I 
have said, my father could not 
swim a stroke. 

How far, if at all, Rowley- 
Powley did swim on that ocea- 
sion we never heard, but there 
was a general feeling amongst 
us that he was burning for an 
adventure, and had tried to 
Maneuvre an opportunity of 
saving his friend’s life. 

I think that my father’s 
holiday must have been a very 
short one: at all events, he 
did not figure in the great 
adventure of this history. I 


must here tell you that a. 


beautiful Yorkshire cousin had 
now joined us, as she usually 
did on our summer holidays. 
Her age was twenty-two or 
twenty-three. She was tall, with 
@ wondrous ‘ hour-glass’ figure 
and a sweet though serious 
expression. She had plaids 
of Scottish tweed, ‘sported’ 
@ bewitching peaked cap, and 
was @ sportswoman, handy 
both with rod and gun. She 
swam well, and was an untiring 
walker. On Sundays she wore 
a silver belt of about the diam- 
eter of a breakfast plate. Such 
an ‘ original ’ as Rowley-Powley 
her eyes had never befor 
beheld. Poets were not in het 
line, but she knew enough of 
Tennyson (in his portraits) 
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to express the opinion, as I 
remember, that he should have 
prushed his hair and donned a 
pecoming collar before paying 
his visit to the photographer ; 
in short, she, I am afraid, was 
just a wee bit of a ‘ philistine.’ 
However this may be, at their 
first meeting, Rowley-Powley 
fell a complete victim to our 
cousin’s personal charms. He 
called her ‘ Diana,’ and I still 
sem to hear him entreating 
her to dive with him from off 
a tall rock. He even stood on 
a chair to show her how to 
do 80. 

Diana’s birthday approached, 
and in honour of it a grand 
picnic was arranged, in which 
mutton pies, made by Diana 
herself, were to figure. It was 
to take place in a rather 
distant spot on the other side 
of the (tidal) river. As we 
were about to set forth, Rowley- 
Powley came out in his cloak 
and begged to be allowed to 
jon us. Of course an invita- 
tion to do so was immediately 
given him, and we started 
in @ body, but without my 
mother. 

All went well. After a few 
miles’ walk we crossed the 
nearly dry bed of the river 
(there were stepping-stones in 

allow water, over which we 
skipped), devoured the delicious 
mutton pies in a dell on the 
other side, then ran about, 
aid enjoyed ourselves with 
our cousin, Rowley - Powley 
(whom we delighted to fatigue 
4 much as possible), and Whoa- 
tmma. All too soon we were 
marshalled by Chapple for the 
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return journey with empty 
baskets. 

We had not got very far when 
we seemed to hear a distant 
roaring noise. We looked up 
and down, but saw nothing to 
account for it. So we went on. 
We now neared the river bank, 
where the roaring was louder. 
High on the top of the farther 
bank which we had to reach, 
we descried a man _ leaping 
about, making signs to us and 
(as he put his hands to his 
mouth) apparently shouting. 
We did not know what to make 
of this. It was growing late, 
and we hastened down the 
bank into the wide sandy river- 
bed. 

We were half-way across 
when the roaring suddenly be- 
came much louder still. We 
glanced seawards, and saw a 
distant wall of water rolling 
towards us with a great roar. 
Rowley-Powley cried, ‘‘ It’s the 
bore!” Diana caught hold of 
Chapple, an elderly woman of 
the stature of our Queen Vic- 
toria, and hurried her on. 
Whoa-Emma had a couple of 
picnic-baskets to carry. We 
all ran, or tried to run, for the 
bank, the elder children help- 
ing the younger. It seemed an 
immense way off, and the sand 
clogged our steps. But at last 
we reached the stepping-stones 
and next we all gained and 
laboured up the steep high 
bank—all, do I say ? 

There, not far behind us but 
down in the river-bed, stood 
Rowley-Powley. The roar was 
deafening. 

Diana, putting her hands to 
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her mouth  trumpet-wise, 
shouted, “Goody! Come on! 
You will be drowned! Come 
on, Goody !”’ (Diana’s vocabu- 
lary certainly was a very limited 
one.) 

The wall of water was now 
close, very close, on him. He 
threw up his cloak and his 
arms, joining his hands high 
above his head. 

“Come on! ” we all screamed 
in unison. ‘‘ Come on!” 

It was a tense, indeed, awful 
moment, which seemed to us 
all years of time. We jumped 
up and down on the bank. 

Suddenly Rowley - Powley 
took a bound, then another, 
then another. The water-wall 
seemed to rear itself over him. 
He was down—no, another leap, 
and another—and he almost 
reached the bank. Whoa- 
Emma, who had rushed down, 
caught him, held him, and by 
main force pulled him up beside 
us all. As he sank down 
breathless, not much wetted, 
the wall of water swept by. 
. . . Ié seemed to me that it 
must be twenty feet high. I 
do not know, but this is 
certain, in less than no time 
the river was full — brimming 
full. 
We turned to look at Rowley- 
Powley: he was lying on his 
back apparently lifeless. His 
face was grey and drawn. 

Diana exclaimed, ‘“‘ Goody, 
he has fainted. Water! Water! 
Quick ! ” 

Whoa-Emma dived her hand 
into a basket and produced a 
bottle in which was a little 
home-made lemonade. Diana 


pulled out the cork (after some 
fifty years I hear the ‘ pop’) 
and dashed a few drops on 
Rowley-Powley’s face. 

He now sighed and stirred, 
We gazed anxiously at him in 
silence. 

Presently he opened his eyes, 
asked ‘“‘ Where am I?” and 
then seeing Diana kneeling a 
his feet, exclaimed, “ Diana, 
Diana, you have saved my 
life |” 


“Nonsense!” said she. 
“Nonsense, Mr  Rowley- 
Powley.”’ 


But we children considered 
that he was right. Diana and 
Whoa-Emma helped him op. 
He staggered, then felt fever- 
ishly in his bosom, and loudly 
exclaimed, ‘‘ My poems! Where 
are my poems? Woe is me! 
I have lost my manuscript!” 
He made as if to leap from the 
bank into the hurrying tide, 
which he saw with extreme 
astonishment. 

Diana, buckling her belt as 
she spoke, coolly observed, 
“You will have to write them 
out again.” 

The poet gazed at» her 
Words, for once, had failed him. 

Safely, we all reached the 
haven of ‘ The Five Pilchards; 
but very tired. 

A few days later the whole 
village was agog. Telegraiis 
for Rowley-Powley arrived and 
arrived. The postman delivered 
scores of letters addressed 1 
him. The poet shut himself ap 
in his room to answer them all 
as we supposed. At all events, 
he became invisible. 

There followed a letter from 
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my father dated from the 
British Museum. I did not 


gee it, but its tenor was: 
“What has occurred? I am 
inundated with inquiries about 
our poet. Some say he is 
drowned ; others that it is his 

that have been en- 
guiphed. Please explain what 
has really happened, for the 
enclosed ‘ cutting’ reads con- 
tradictorily.”’ 

My mother questioned 
Rowley-Powley as to how the 
news of his adventure had 
reached London, but I believe 
that he made no intelligible 
reply to a question which he 
may have considered indiscreet. 
(I fancy that his poems had 
been announced for the next 
publishing season, and that 
when he wrote to the press it 
was partly to excuse himself.) 

Shortly afterwards I was 
playing in his room, when, 
getting underneath his table 
(there was but one) to retrieve 
my ball, I noticed sticking out 
of the ill-fitting drawer-bottom 
a thin oblong MS. book, well 
known to us as the ‘ Poems.’ 
I pulled it out and gave it to 
Rowley -Powley. He barely 
thanked me. I have reason 
to think that his ‘ Poems’ 
had never been lost—that is, 
in the water. That he thought, 
When he recovered from his 
fainting fit, that they were 
lost, is indubitable, but appar- 
ently, having made the dis- 
aster known to the world of 
letters, he never corrected his 
too hasty communication to 
the London press. A poet 
abhors bathos. 
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Did I ever see Rowley-Powley 
again? Listen! 

Some ten years passed. One 
sultry afternoon I walked into 
Beddgelert from a farm on 
the lower slope of a mountain 
near-by and found the village 
all agog. Groups of people 
were standing about conversing 
in Welsh, and all faces were 
turned one way—up the road to 
thelovelylake. Iasked someone 
what was going forward, and 
was told that the arrival of a 
nobleman of a very exalted 
kind was expected from moment 
to moment. Hah! thought I. 
I stayed my steps and waited. 

By-and-by a small cloud of 
dust was visible, and from it 
presently emerged a basket 
pony carriage proceeding at a 
pretty brisk rate (for those 
days). It came on and on, to 
stop opposite the tiny post- 
office. I then descried a form 
familiar to me. The wonderful 
hat, the greying curls, the large 
loosely knotted black ‘sailor’ 
tie, and, above all, the cloak, 
I knew them also. 

The form arose, rather pon- 
derously descended from the 
carriage, which, as if in relief, 
sprang up some inches, crossed 
the path, ascended the three 
steps to the open door, and, 
half turning to the gaping 
populace, asked in a loud, full, 
kind voice—the voice of Rowley- 
Powley— 

“ Dispatches ! Have you dis- 
patches for me?” and he 


added his name and title. 
There were no ‘ dispatches,’ 

or indeed anything whatsoever 

for him, and he was so informed. 
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He bowed and saluted, slowly 
descended the steps, grandly 
crossed the path, majestically 
seated himself in the carriage, 
and then, tossing the fold of 
his cloak over his left shoulder, 
cried with a wave of a very 
white, plump, ringed hand— 

** Forward ! ” 

The driver cracked his whip, 
the pony started into convul- 
sive motion, its feet irregularly 
beating the road, the wheels 
turned round, the dust rose 
in a cloud, and presently Bedd- 
gelert, having seen the last of 
the mysterious urbane stranger, 
went about its ordinary busi- 
ness. 


This Welsh adventure hap- 
pened only some forty years 
ago. 

Much more recently Diana 
wrote to me— 

“T have just read in the 
‘Morning Post’ of the death 
of the Honourable ‘ Rowley- 
Powley’; what a long notice! 
I always meant to buy one of 
his books of poems, but I 
fancy I should not have liked 
it. Masefield, now! Have you 
read his ‘ Reynard the Fox’! 
That is what I call poetry.” 

But, pace Diana, Rowley- 
Powley was a true poet. As 
@ man, had he only been an 
Elizabethan! ... 


(To be continued.) 
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“You are Orderly Officer 
to-morrow, sir.” James ‘09 
said that. James ’09 is my 
soldier servant. 

“I've read my Orders, 
James,” I said with some 
dignity. 

James smiled. When he 
smiles he looks more ridiculous 
than ever. I caught him mum- 
bling something about some- 
body being late for Church 
Parade. I let that pass. The 
news that I was Orderly Officer 
came as a shock to my system. 
I felt that James could have 
broken it to me in @ more 
tactful manner. To be Orderly 
Officer in my battalion is a 
very serious matter. It also 
means best boots and uncom- 
fortable clothing. 

Anyhow, I went into the 
Mess that night with a sense of 
impending doom and my heart 
inmy boots. It was not until I 
had consumed my second sherry 
and bitters that my heart 
resumed its normal position. 

Next morning arrives. I 
have discovered that this is 
quite a habit of mornings. 
What I want to say is that a 
morning of the day on which 
one is Orderly Officer is a 
gruesome affair. 

James romps into my room 
at about half-past six. The 
fool never can do anything 
but romp—anyhow, in the early 
mornings. In his hands he 


has a tin jug full of hot water, 
and a rather grubby cup and 
Saucer, 


The saucer is full of 


tea; the cup has some wet 
sugar in the bottom. James 
likes his tea with plenty of 
sugar. I believe he has what 
is called a sweet tooth. When 
I have drunk the saucer dry, 
I feel I can conduct a little light 
conversation. 

“* What’s the time, James ? ”’ 

“* Seven o’clock, sir.” 

This is an old game. James 
always advances the hour by 
thirty minutes or so, in the 
hope of getting me on parade 
in time. 

““ What have I got to do first, 
James ? ” 

“ Rations, sir, at seven fif- 
teen.” 

This seems to indicate that 
some speed is needed in dress- 
ing. But it is raining, so I 
allow myself another twenty 
minutes in bed. By this time 
James has become desperate. 
He tells me it is raining. This 
does not have the desired effect. 
Atseven o’clock Greenwich time, 
not James’ time, I am still in 
bed. The door develops a nasty 
habit of banging to and fro. 
This is James’ last resort. In 
sheer self-defence I surrender. 

Then James really begins to 
hustle. I receive a vicious blow 
on the right ear. This is James 
assisting me to dress by throw- 
ing my braces over my shoul- 
ders, while I struggle with a 
bootlace. 

In exactly thirteen minutes 
I have arrived at the ration 
stand. All is in readiness. 

Under the verandah stands 
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the Battalion Orderly Sergeant. 
I am always a bit nervous of 
Battalion Orderly Sergeants. 
They are so efficient. 

This one makes a noise like 
a sea lion, and about thirty 
gentlemen in various coloured 
canvas suitings spring rigidly 
to attention. (I hoped I would 
be able to bring in “ rigidly 
to attention,” as nothing writ- 
ten about soldiers is complete 
without it.) After a solemn 
pause, the men are allowed to 
stand easy. During this pause 
I have returned the salute, and 
bade good morning to the 
Orderly Sergeant. 

The Sergeant’s Mess had a 
‘Social ’ last night ; this seems 
to have affected the usual even 
temper of the British N.C.O. 

It is now 7.15. <A bugle is 
blown, and the Sergeant gives 
some more Zoo-like imitations. 
The men appear to understand 
him. They stand in two ranks, 
while I cast an eagle eye over 
them. At least it is meant to 
be an eagle eye. One of my 
eyelashes has got turned in so 
that the eagle eye is a shade 
watery. I feel that this is such 
a serious moment I must make 
my presence felt. 

I try to copy the Battalion 
Orderly Sergeant as much as 
possible, and in a hoarse creak- 
ing voice tell number ten of 
the rear rank to stand still. 
I don’t think he had actually 
moved, but there was a wicked 
look in his eye. The Sergeant 
immediately places him under 
open arrest. This seems rather 
@ pity. The business of the 
day is now well in hand. 
Loaves of bread and slabs of 


margarine are hurled out of 
the ration store, and borne 
away on “tables, 6 foot, sol- 
diers.” Some of the loaves are 
dropped in the mud, but the 
mud of Culdershott is pecu- 
liarly wholesome, and, anyhow, 
most of it is removed by a 
brisk application of a soldier's 
sleeve. I look round to gee if 
I can put anybody under arrest, 
I feel that the early hours are 
the right hours in which to do 
these things. When the su 
is up, I become almost too 
friendly for true discipline. 
The Sergeant asks me if he 
may collect the reports. To 
do this he salutes me twice, 
With some deliberation I give 
him the required permission, 
With two more salutes he in- 
forms me that the rations are 
drawn and correct. In _ the 
same breath he requests that 
he may be allowed to dismiss 
the parade. I now carry out 
some more eagle eye business 
(@ little less watery this time), 
and the men gyrate to their 
right and salute. This is where 
the born Orderly Officer is to 
be found. With a shrill scream 
I tell the Sergeant to fall them 
in again. This is done, and 
honour is satisfied. Something 
is pricking my conscience. I 
remember, and the criminal 
who moved in the rear raok 
is brought up to me. I gm 
ciously release him from opel 
arrest, at the same time poi 
ing out to him the awful dow 
ward path on which he 
treading. What would hi 
mother think of him? Ther 
she sits pining for her 802, 
while the blazing logs crackle 
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on the hearth-stone. All this 
happens in No. 566 Paradise 
Alley, B’ham. 

wNow I have some few min- 
utes: to wait before I can carry 
out my next duty. I shall 
inspect the battalion’s break- 
fasts. This sounds simplicity 
itself, After many salutes and 
stamping of feet, the food is 
produced from the cook-house, 
and carried in to the dining- 
hall) The food is rissoles. 
Very nourishing. I notice that 
the strain is telling on the 
Battalion Orderly Sergeant. He 
is still more red in the face. 
I fight down a desire to ask 
after his wellbeing. 

' Tascertain from the Sergeant 


ook how many men there are 


in’ Mess. He ‘tells me that 
there are 56 in “ A’ Company’s 
dining-room, and 102 in ‘D’ 
and “B’ Companies.. I then 
question the Company Orderly 
Gorporals'as to their estimation 
of numbers in Mess. 

A’ Company Orderly Cor- 
poral says he doesn’t know. 
This sort of thing is not allowed 
inthe “Army. It must be 
rectified, so I frown severely. 
With a tentative cough, my 
trusty Sergeant whispers that 
Tam addressing one of the last 
bateh of recruits, who has 
somehow got into his wrong 
Place. I notice then that he 
las no stripes on his arms. 
After a certain amount of re- 
shuffling I start again. Every- 
thing is all correct’ with the 
exception of ‘B’ Company. 
They appear to have 22 people 
it Mess ‘above their usual 
stength. After a great mental 
*VOL. COXXVIII.—NO. MOCOLXXX. 
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struggle, the Sergeant Cook 
gives up watching some brown 
stew in a pot and vouchsafes 
the information that 22 other 
ranks are attached to us from 
the Wallopshire Light Infantry. 
We find that the right amount 
of food has been cooked, and 
proceed to watch it being eaten. 
The Battalion Orderly Sergeant 
rushes in front and hits the 
door of ‘A’ Company dining- 
room. This is not to request 
permission for us to enter, but 
to notify the soldiery that we 
have arrived. They should 
then stop talking. But the 
noise of the stick rapping 
against the door cannot pene- 
trate the roar of fifty-six ris- 
soles being eaten at high speed. 
Everyone shouts. The Orderly 
Sergeant shouts. The Sergeant 
Cook shouts: Theduty Quarter- 
master Sergeant, who has sud- 
denly appeared, shouts. All 
the Company Orderly Sergeants 
shout. After a decent interval, 
during which only the sound 
of rissoles ‘flopping in gravy 
may be heard, I proceed on 
my tour of inspection. At 
every table a man springs to 
attention. With his mouth full 
of tea, rissole, and bread, he 
announces that he is highly 
satisfied with the meal. One 
man only complains that there 
is not enough to eat. On 
inspection I find that a little 
man at the end of the table has 
not got a rissole. This is easily 
rectified by taking one of two 
away from the complainant. 
This rissole is found by the 
Battalion Orderly Sergeant nest- 
ling under a huge slab of bread, 
U 
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which he turns back with the 
end of his stick. I then in 
rapid succession visit the other 

With the din of much eating 
in my ears, I return to the Mess 
for my own breakfast. This 
fortifies me. After breakfast 
I repair to the Orderly Room. 
This is a moment fraught with 
danger. I go there to inform 
the Adjutant that I am Orderly 
Officer. He already knows this, 
but looks up from much writing 
to exclaim “Ah!” Anybody 
ean say “‘ Ah!” but when the 
Adjutant says “‘ Ah! ’” he means 
“Ah!” He will probably tell 
me I’ve got soup on my puttees. 
I know this, and have tried to 
hide the fact. He does not 
notice it, and I feel I am one 
up on him. 

This is the time when he 
will inform the Orderly Officer 
of any particularly nasty job 
which he wishes him to do. 
Nothing very bad to-day. Just 
mount the Battalion Quarter 
Guard for him. Now comes a 
difficult evolution; if I turn 
about in my present position 
he will see the soup on my 
puttees. I carefully edge away 
to my left until I haye got 
a letter rack between him 
and me. I produce the best 
of salutes, and am a free 
man. 

Leaving the Orderly Room 
behind me, I now go to ‘B’ 
Company Office, where I find 
Captain Scrubber. I inform 
him that I am Orderly Officer. 
He does not appear particu- 
larly thrilled by this informa- 
tion, as he is discussing the 
Test Match with his Sergeant- 
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Major. Having discussed 
Peebles’ bowling for a further 
fifteen minutes, he is able to 
listen to me. I again inform 
him that I am Orderly Officer, 
I have to do this, as Captain 
Scrubber is the Captain of the 
week. Twice a week he ig 
supposed to carry out various 
duties. If these duties are 
done by him, the Orderly Officer 
need not do them. He tells 
me that he will not be carry- 
ing out any duties to-day, and 
that in his opinion it is a bats- 
man’s wicket. I am not quite 
sure what wicket will belong to 
what batsman, but intimate that 
I consider it is a good thing. 

I have now some time to 
wait before I am allowed to 
mount the guard. I fill in the 
time by retiring behind the 
Wet Canteen and smoking 
cigarette. The Wet Canteen 
has two uses: (a) to supply 
beer and ginger pop to the 
troops, (b) to hide the idle 
Orderly Officer from the eye 
of those above him. I have 
wasted enough time. [I hiteh 
my belt round into its correct 
position, and walk smartly on 
to the barrack square. I have 
come to inspect the Battalion 
Quarter Guard. Not a soulil 
sight. I decide I am too early; 
so retire to the stables, wher 
I look at a row of horses. with 
@ more or less appraising ey® 
Activity may be heard from 
the direction of the square 
The Guard, with various app 
tenances in the shape of Orderly 
Sergeants, has arrived. u 
the Regimental Sergeant-Majot 
is busy with them, I walk 
smartly up and down. 1 
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like a sheepish tiger in a cage. 
The Adjutant is looking at me. 
I have a sensation that my 
neck is crooked. 
I see that the R.S.M. is ap- 
ing me, so I still the rag- 
ing of the tiger and await events. 
With a crash the R.S.M. 
arrives. 
“ Gar reporro prentsur.’’ This 
shouted at two yards range 


completely stumps me. I can 
only murmur— 
“Thank you, Sergeant- 


Major.” This seems to meet 
with success, as he proceeds 
to deliver himself further. 

* Dismiss - the - bugler - sir ? ” 
This is said with a peculiar 
intonation, which I take to be 
a request. 

“ Yes, 
Major.” 

The R.S.M. then turns on 
the duty bugler, and in sten- 
torian tones bids him depart. 
We can now inspect the Guard. 
The first man to whom I come 
is'a@ bugler. I think he must 
be.a very bad bugler, as I 
immediately notice that his 
heels, are not together. The 
RS.M. bellows. The Company 
Orderly Sergeant of the com- 
pany to which the man belongs 
Wites his name down in a 
brown notebook. All this time 
the-bugler is looking intensely 
miserable. What is worse still 
i that his heels are still apart. 

“Get ’em together, boy, get 
‘am together!” roars the R.S.M. 

The bugler makes one last 

iring effort, and then ex- 
Plains that he has never suc- 
teeded in making one heel 
Wueh;the other. The calves 
tthis legs overlap in the middle. 


please, Sergeant- 
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What a life a bugler must lead ! 
For five whole years this par- 
ticular man had been trying to 
make one heel touch the other. 

The next man I inspect is 
the Guard Commander himself. 
He greets me with a stony 
stare. I hastily inspect his 
boots and pass on. 

There now remain four little 
men. I dispose of these quickly. 
The first has a puttee that is 
not quite what a puttee should 
be. I am not sure what is 
wrong with it, but point at it 
vaguely. The R.S.M. is an 
understanding man. He calls 
up an Orderly Sergeant and 
yells ‘ Dirty boots.” All very 
simple, you see. And so we 
proceed. 

The left-hand man is one of 
the last draft of recruits. His 
knees are visibly shaking, as 
80 many recruits’ knees do on 
their first guard. He cannot 
be more than seventeen years 
old, and about 5 feet 2 inches 
high. I pass him by rapidly. 
If I speak he will fall down. 

I inspect their rifles, fix their 
bayonets, or rather issue the 
necessary orders for the fixing 
of their bayonets, and send 
them on their way to the guard- 
room. I am just moving off 
to a less public spot, when I 
hear more stamping and. some 
hoarse growling. This is the 
RS.M. He wants to dismiss 
the Orderly Sergeants, and what 
he calls the waiting man. 

Permission is granted, and 
I nip behind the Wet Canteen. 
There I find a private soldier 
smoking a cigarette. He dis- 
appears rapidly, and I am alone 
once more, 
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In about twenty minutes time 
I dismiss the Old Guard. 

This has got nothing to do 
with Napoleon and the battle 
of Waterloo. It is merely the 
Guard that has just been re- 
lieved by the one which I 
mounted. The same formula 
is carried out. The Guard is 
allowed to be a little less clean 
than the last. For this parade 
my only assistant is the Bat- 
talion Orderly Sergeant. He 
looks improved in health. He 
adopts a firmer stance when at 
attention. 

Even now a spasm of pain 
flits across his forehead. His 
nose is red, and fades to white 
where it joins his cheeks. His 
cheeks are blue. I have a most 
unsoldierly desire to giggle. 

I dismiss the Old Guard, and 
arrange the morning’s pro- 
gramme with my Orderly Ser- 
geant. 

At ten-thirty we will see the 
grocery rations drawn from 
the Navy, Army, and Air Force 
Institute. 

At eleven o’clock we will 
proceed on a tour of inspection 
of the barracks. At twelve 
forty-five we will inspect the 
men’s dinners. 

After each of my suggestions 
the Orderly Sergeant says 
“ Sir!” in a respectful manner. 
I understand from this that he 
is in agreement with the pro- 
gramme mapped out for him. 

At ten-thirty I find outside 
the grocery store a hand-cart, 
a Sergeant Cook, my Orderly 
Sergeant, and three underling 
cooks. 

The Sergeant Cook and I go 
into the store. The Sergeant 


Cook produces a greasy invoice, 
slaps it on the counter, and 
mutters “ Six Kelsos.” I asked 
about Kelsos the other day; 
apparently it is a brand of salt 
patronised by the Army. ' Six 
oblong packets are shuffled on 
to the counter by a pasty-faced 
youth. He has a cigarette 
behind his ear and a@ large 
quantity of chewing gum i 
his mouth. He speaks not 
at all. 

** Alley Slopers twelve,” says 
Sergeant Cook. Pasty-face pro- 
duces six long bottles of what 
looks like brown varnish. 

“Margarine _ twenty - six.” 
Pasty-face slaps a wooden case. 
We all nod and look knowing. 
I’m told that in that box are 
twenty-six pounds of margarine. 

“ Cake fifty-six ”’ is the next 
commodity. This consists of 
several bright yellow bars, each 
about a foot long and six 
inches square at the ends. I 
make them weigh this. The 
scales register 56 Ib. The scales 
always do weigh 56 lb., except 
when Pasty-face puts on some 
thing of a different weight. 

“Soups sixteen,” the Ser 
geant Cook murmurs. This is 
very worrying. It is a physical 
impossibility for the three cooks 
to balance sixteen soups on 4 
hand-cart, and get away with 
it, but the Army is equal # 
any emergency. Sixteen mir 
ute packets labelled ‘ Ox-tail’ 
tumble on to the counter. 

The usual routine now falters. 
““Spuds, Jack ?” inquires Ser 
geant Cook. Pasty-face points 
a thumb over his shoulder, and 
wags his head to the left rea. 
This means that a quantity 
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of: potatoes are to be found in 
aiseparate store. 

I carefully order the two 
hundredweight of potatoes to 
be weighed. As this is being 
done, I notice my dog outside 
with a large and defunct rat 
in his mouth. By the time 
the dog has dropped the rat, 
the potatoes are on the hand- 
cart. -I do hope the soldiers 
have received enough potatoes. 

Into the main store once 
more, and I prepare to sign 
an invoice. I know that we 
have got Kelso, Alley Sloper, 
margarine, cake, and soups six- 
teen. I am a little uneasy 
about Jack’s spuds. I have 
them taken off the cart and 
reweighed. Just over two hun- 





dredweight the scales show.: 


But, of course, there might 
have been a mistake. I sign 
the invoice with a light heart. 

On reading over the last few 
lines; I feel that a lot of it 
should be taken with a pinch 
of Kelso. 

The Battalion Orderly Ser- 
geant and I now proceed on 
our four of inspection of the 
barracks. We start with the 
@ok-houses. ‘“‘ Hverything all 
tight?” I inquire of the Ser- 
geant Cook. ‘‘ All correct, sir.’’ 
[beg to disagree with him. 
Some pie-dishes hanging on the 
wall are greasy. He points out 
that these have been con- 
demned, and are of no further 
We. I counter this by saying 
that) grease attracts flies. He 
is just about to reply that the 

are conspicuous by their 
absence, but thinks better of 
it. He merely says “ Sir,” and 
Proceeds to strafe a fatigue man 
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for not having done what he 
had been told—i.e., clean: the 
pie-dishes. We all know that 
the fatigue man does not even 
know of their existence, but 
he is a wise man, and says 
“ Sergeant.” He ‘says this 
briskly to show his willingness. 
“Some ’opes,” thinks he, “ of 
Sergeant enterin’ the strite an’ 
narrer gate.” 

Having probed into various 
nooks and crannies, I find a 
nest of kittens in a disused 
boiler. Now, the powers that 
be have drawn up a schedule 
of cats. The cook-house is 
allowed “‘ cats one mouse catoh- 
ing for. the purpose of.” This 
cat has presented the battalion 
with three young cats. I make 
a mental note of this, deter- 
mined to report this serious 
breach of. discipline. 

Leaving the cook-houses I 
inspect the Pioneers’ shop. 
This always appears to me to 
be upside down. Much space 
is filled up with shavings. 
Where the shavings come from 
I cannot tell, as no Pioneer 
ever makes anything. -No, I 
must retract that statement. 
I once saw a Pioneer dig a hole 
in the ground preparatory to 
planting a post. This was in 
camp, though. 

Next door is the Armourers’ 
shop. Inherelives the Armourer 
Quartermaster Sergeant and his 
assistant. Both of them have 
about six times my length of 
service. I say good morning 
in my most conciliating manner, 
and pass on to a bath-house. 
A bath-house consists of a small. 
dark room, partitioned into four 
still smaller and darker cubicles. 
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In each cubicle is a bath with 
hot and cold laid on. A fatigue 
man is responsible for the 
cleanliness of the bath-house. 
The taps are burnished till 
they almost lighten the gloom. 
The one window is spotless. 
The stone floor is scrubbed 
clean. The wooden duck-board 
on which the bather will keep 
his feet warm on emerging from 
the foam is scrubbed white 
with pumice stone. The odd 
spots of enamel that are still 
left within the old and decrepit 
baths gleam with a white purity. 
Even the face of the. fatigue 
man is clean. His clothes are 
clean. His hair is short. But, 
after all, I must earn my day’s 
pay. I climb on to a chair and 
inspect the top of the partition. 
Not a speck of dust. The man 
grins. He seems to know me. 
One up to the bath-house man. 
. There now remains the Regi- 
mental Institutes to be in- 
spected. We reserve the Wet 
Canteen till last. I look into 
the Corporals’ Mess. A game 
of billiards is in progress. My 
presence spoils what would have 
been an excellent shot. The 
player was called to attention 
just as he was hitting the ball. 
I murmur, “ Sit down, please.” 
Nobody hears me. Orderly 
Sergeant wakes up from a 
vacant-eyed reverie and roars, 
“Sit. down!” They all sit 
down, including the. billiard 
players. This is too much for 
me, so I pass on to the Men’s 
Recreation Room. Nobody is 
in. I have time to glance at 
the ‘Daily Mirror.’ Next we 
come to the coffee bar. : This 
is full of people. Orderly Ser- 


geant calls them to attention, 
A great deal of tea is: spilt 
during this very necessary 
mancuvre. This’ time I will 
make myself heard. I say 
“Sit down” in a loud clear 
tone. It sounds self-conscious 
tome. I have never found out 
what is the correct procedure 
on these occasions. I peer 
into a man’s cup, and ask if 
the tea is all right. He sayy 
he doesn’t know, he’s drinking 
coffee. This is the only eup 
of coffee I have ever seen in 
the coffee bar. The man is 
obviously an zxsthete or some 
thing like that. On the way 
to the Wet Canteen we inspect 
the Guard, and then visit the 
prisoners incarcerated in the 
guardroom cells. The Guard 
looks the same as the last time 
I saw it. On its dismissal to 
the guardroom, I conduct some 
conversation with the sentry: 

“What are your orders, 
sentry ? ” 

‘I will march about my beat 
in a smart and soldierlike man- 
ner. My beat extends from 
one end of the verandah to the 
other. I will turn out the 
Guard to all armed parties, 
General Officers, and any Ul 
usual occurrence.” 

This seems a little mixed. 
After a great deal of prompting 
he tells me the various’ time 
at which he will turn out the 
Guard. 

“On what other occasiol 
will you turn the Guard out.” 

This starts him off again. 

“J will turn out the Guard 
at Retreat, Tattoo, and Re 
veille, to all armed parties.” 

I check him in his stride 
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“Yes, you've said all that. 
To whom do you turn out the 
Guard ? ” 

“To the Field Officer of the 
day, sir, and the Orderly Offi- 
cer. ” 


“ Who is the Field Officer of 
the day ? ” 

“ You, sir,” comes the prompt 
reply. A tactful sentry ! 

“Then who is the Orderly 
Officer t ” 

“Major Billhook, sir,” says 
sentry. We put this right, and 
he returns to his beat. 

I glance at my reflection in 
the magazine window. /Yes, 
under favourable conditions I 


do look like a major. 


I feel more ponderous than 
before. 

We look at the only prisoner 
in the cells. He has no com- 
plaints. He was drunk last 
night. He must have an iron 
constitution. 

‘Now for the Wet Canteen. 
The barman unlocks his door, 
and greets me as usual. Two 
glasses are awaiting me. The 
Orderly Sergeant looks better 
already. I am just thinking 
about mine when I hear a gulp. 
Yes, he will ’ave another, thank 
you, sir. This is most irregular 
conduct. 

‘As we step from the Wet 
Canteen, I remember I have 
not inspected the stables. So 
With our spirits lightened by 
beer we walk across to a long 
red-brick building. Inside are 
Many men and many horses. 
The men are hissing, I never 
dare ask why. The Transport 
Sergeant meets me and con- 
ducts me round the stables. I 
find a length of straw, I chew 
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this, and feel more at home. 
I find that’ the born horse- 
master says little and looks a 
lot. I have watched the Trans- 
port Officer.. I nod, and put 
my hands on my hips. I feel 
a leg here and a leg there. 
They all seem pretty good to 
me. I find a bump on one, but 
the Transport Sergeant assures 
me it is a hock. I don’t know 
whether the Transport Officer 
knows about this. I ask when 
the animal got it. Transport 
Sergeant tells me that he has 
had it some time. This Ser- 
geant is a very friendly soul, 
he’s always smiling. I must 
tell the Transport Officer about 
the hock. 

The time has passed very 
quickly. I inspect the men’s 
dinners. Brown stew and beans. 
We go through the same ritual 
as that at breakfast. 

Tired out by my exertions 
I return to the Mess: Some- 
thing tells me I shall sleep this 
afternoon. I have ‘no more 
duties until ten o’clock to-nighi. 

After lunch the desire to 
sleep deserts me. I play squash 
instead. Thank heavens’ in 
every sense it rained last night, 
and an outbreak of fire is un- 
likely. Sometimes the Adju- 
tant pretends there is a fire. 
It is hard work for the Orderly 
Officer. He has to turn up 
files of orders to know what 
he has to do, and get on parade 
in time. Of course, some 
Orderly Officers know at once 
what action to take, but these’ 
are generally ‘supermen, effi- 
cient to the last buckle on their 
Sam Brownes.: At ten o’clock 
at night I attend staff parade. 
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It.is raining. My Orderly Ser- 
geant appears.more lively. _Ob- 
viously he is reeovering. 

He calls the parade to atten- 
tion and proceeds. 

* Canteen One ?.”’ 

“Closed and correct, Ser- 
geant.”’ 

“‘ Canteen Two ?.’’. 

‘Closed and eorrect, Ser- 
geant, with the exception of 
one mug broken.”’ 

** A’ Company.” 

** Present, Sergeant.’’ 

And so he proceeds down 
the remaining Company Orderly 
Sergeants. 

At the end he reports, ‘“‘ Can- 
teen closed and correct, sir, 
with the hexception of one 
mug broken, and the battalion 
reported present, sir,” 

The parade is dismissed. The 
breaking of the mug rankles. 
It has spoilt an otherwise per- 
fect: day. 

At 10.15 we again parade. 
This time I am assured that all 
the lights in barracks have been 
extinguished. This is obviously 
untrue. I can see, one still 
alight. An Orderly Corporal 
is despatched to. inquire into 
the matter. It is still raining. 
In five minutes he returns, and 
reports that the light is that of 
the, canteen manageress. It 
continues to burn. 

The parade is dismissed, and 
makes a dash for bed... ; 

** Good-night, sir,’’, says my 
Orderly Sergeant. One more 
hour and then I will, conduct 
my last parade. I will inspect 
the Guard, Everybody. will 
be awake, as they are inspected 
every night at 11.15... Even the 
flying sentry will have extin- 
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guished his cigarette. I must 
explain that the sentry doe 
not actually leave the ‘ground 
during his flight, but his’ beat 
is increased, so that he may 
keep a closer watch on Govern, 
ment property. An. officer’s 
car makes a warm and cosy 
shelter. 

At 11.15 I arrive outside’ the 
guardroom. No sentry.) He 
is obviously flying. I look’for 
him in the waggon-shed, and 
am frightened out of my life by 

n “’Alt, ’0o goes there.” 

“* Visiting rounds,”’ I whisper. 
There is,a bayonet within two 
inches of my nose, ‘‘ Advance 
and be recognised,” orders (my 
assailant. I gingerly take four 
paces backwards, and trip.over 
a waggon-pole. ‘‘Ho! drunk, 
are, you,” bellows this awful 
man. .This is the last straw, 
“No, you damn idiot. I'm 
visiting rounds.” This, \seems 
to. penetrate the man’s brain. 
He brings the rifle on to his 
shoulder and salutes. I retum 
the salute from my position 
amongst the waggons, and rise 
with dignity to my, feet 
Eventually the Guard is turned 
out.. My inspection is, to say 
the least of it, cursory. . 

I bid good-night to the Guard 
Commander and _ head. for, the 
Mess. 

From between the buildings 
comes an apparition. Round 
its. neck is a red sash, in one 
hand is a brown, bottle, in) the 
other.a large cane. He i 
proclaiming to the world that 
he. is capableof carrying out 


.an evolution, known  as_, the 


‘ break away.’ h 
 Good-night, Sergeant.” | 
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THE EARL MARISCHAL. 


: BY J. R. N. MAOPHAIL, K.C. 


‘ Many years ago the atten- 


tion of the present writer was 
directed in somewhat curious 
circumstances to the descent 
of ‘a certain French family. 

And the inquiries then made 
strongly suggested that if Scot- 
landwis ever again to have an 
Earl Marischal,: he ‘may have 
to''be sought for in France. 
But be this as it may, some of 
the facts then ascertained seem 
worthy of being set down in 
black: and white, for other 
reasons than their genealogical 
importance. 

‘When a lad of eighteen, 
George, 10th Earl- Marischal, 
succeeded his father in 1712. 
Along’ with his only brother 
James, who was two years 
younger, he took a prominent 
partin the: Rising of 1715, and 
entertained James VIII. at 
Fetteresso, which had super- 
seded Dunnottar as the family 
residence. 

After Sheriffmuir the brothers 
succeeded in escaping to France, 
but they were both attainted 
of high treason, and the Maris- 
chal’s title and office were for- 
feited, along with his estates. 

- Three years later, the brothers 
engaged in ‘the expedition, 
financed by Cardinal Alberoni, 
Which came to grief at Glen- 
shiel‘in June 1719. A reward 
of £2000 was offered for the 
capture of the Marischal, but 
this notwithstanding both he 
VOL. COXXVIII.—NO, MCCCLXXX, 


and his brother again made 
their escape. James became 
the famous Prussian. Field- 
Marshal, and was killed at 
the battle of Hochkirchen in 
1758, while the Marischal died 
unmarried in 1778. 

It will be necessary to recur 
to him later. But meantime 
it is sufficient to note that 
since his death, though there 
have been several claimants, 
the great House of Keith has 
had no acknowledged head. 

The history of that House 
may be briefly summarised. 
Of course, there are fairy tales 
regarding the origin of the 
Keiths: They are said to have 
been Catti—whoever these in- 
teresting savages may have 
been,—to have crossed the 
northern seas, in proof whereof 
a table made of the timber of 
their ship and known as the 
Black Stock, is said to be still 
in existence somewhere. They 
are said to have conquered and 
given their name to Caithness. 
And as a reward for killing a 
gigantic Dane on the links of 
Barry in Angus, their chief is 
said to have obtained from a 
grateful king the armorial bear- 
ings—argent on a chief or three 
pallets gules—which his de- 
scendants still display, in mem- 
ory of the three bloody fingers 
which he wiped on his shield. 

The real facts are, of course, 
very different. As a place- 
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name Keith, alone or in com- 
bination, appears in many parts 
of Scotland, and ‘is generally 
supposed to be the corruption 
of an old Gaelic word for wood. 
One of these Keiths is in East 
Lothian. In the middle of the 
twelfth century one part of the 
lands of this Keith was held by a 
certain Herveus—or Hervey— 
and the other by Symon Fraser, 
the first of that name to appear 
in Scottish records. Nothing 
is known about the origin of 
either. But it is probable that 
they were a couple of the 
foreigners whom David I. im- 
ported into Scotland, and that 
they married two ‘sisters and 
divided their patrimony be- 
tween them. The two halves 
of the estate were, however, 
reunited by the marriage of 
Symon’s grand-daughter to 
Philip, the grandson of Hervey. 
Hervey appears as Marischal 
of the King of Scotland in 
1176—an office which became 
hereditary in the family, with 
the result that the East Lothian 
Keith still bears the distinguish- 
ing name of Keith Marischal. 
In the Wars of Independence 
Robert de Keith ultimately took 
the..side of Bruce, and after 
Bannockburn, where he com- 
manded the cavalry, was re- 
warded with a large part of 
the forfeited estates of the 
Comyns. Sir William Keith, 
who by 1355: had become Maris- 
chal, acquired great possessions 
with his wife Margaret. Fraser, 
the heiress of Sir Alexander 
Fraser, Lord of Cowie and 
many other places. And the 
marriage of his brother to the 
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heiress of the Cheynes brought 
to a later Marischal Inverugie 
and more of the inheritance of 
that once powerful House. 

It was this Sir William that 
acquired Dunnottar from Lind. 
say of the Byres in exchange 
for lands in Fife. To 
the castle he pulled down the 
parish church, which also stood 
upon the crag, thereby getting 
into trouble with the Bishop 
of St Andrews, from whose 
sentence of excommunication 
he was relieved only by a 
papal Bull. His grandson Wil- 
liam received one of the early 
personal hereditary peerages in- 
troduced by James I. on his 
return from captivity in Eng- 
land, and the 3rd Lord Keith 
was in 1458 created Earl Mari- 
schal. By marrying his cousin, 
the heiress of Inverugie, the 
4th Earl Marischal added her 
large estates to his own, and 
it was said that riding from 
the English border to John @’ 
Groats he could sleep every 
night under a roof of his own 

Like the Earls of Marney, 
the ambition of this House was 
accumulative rather than aspit- 
ing, and the opportunities 
afforded by the Reformation 
to those nobles who embraced 
the Evangel were not ignored 
There is a strange story of 
how the wife of the 5th Bail 
Marischal warned him against 
taking possession of the lands 
of the Abbey of Deer. “But 
fourtein scoir chalderes of meil 
and beir was a sore tentatione 
and he could not weel indur 
the randering back of such # 
morsel.” Whereupon the lady 
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hada dream in which she saw 
“9 great number of religious 
men in their habits come forth 
of that Abbey ’’ and make for 
the crag of Dunnottar and cut 
at it with their ‘‘ pen knyves ” 
till the castle collapsed, and 
there ‘‘remained nothing but 
the wrack of ther riche furniture 
and stuffe flotting on the waves 
of a raging and tempestuous 
sea,” This happened in 1587. 
In 1650 the tale was printed in 
‘Britanes Distemper,’ and by 
1716 the 10th Earl Marischal, 
as we have seen, was a landless 
fugitive. 
Since his death more than 
one person has claimed to be 
his heir male. Into these dis- 
putes it is irrelevant to enter, 
but it must be noted that all 
their descents profess to be 
from the 2nd or the 3rd Earl. 
It seems to have been taken for 
granted that none of the sub- 
sequent Marischals left any 
male issue. In particular it 
was, apparently assumed that 
the sons of the 6th Earl were 
all accounted for and their 
male issue extinguished. This 
isnot surprising. For in ‘ Craw- 
ford’s Peerage,’ published in 
1716, it is said that the 6th 
Karl. “died on 28th October 
1633, leaving issue by Mary his 
wife, daughter of John, Earl 
of Mar, three sons—William 
and’ George, both Earls Mari- 
schal, John, Earl of Kintore ; 
also two danghters—Mary, mar- 
ried to John, Lord Kilpont, son 
and heir of William, Earl of 
Airth and Monteith, and Jean 
to Alexander, Lord Pitsligo.”’ 
The same account of the 


family in slightly different words 
is given by Sir Robert Douglas in 
his ‘ Peerage,’ published in 1764. 

Mr Wood, in his edition of 
Douglas, published in 1813, 
adds to the sons ‘Hon. Sir 
Robert Keith, who died un- 
married,” and to the daughters 
“Lady Anne.” The authority 
for the existence of Robert and 
the statement that he died 
unmarried is noted on the 
margin as Ing. Ret. in Pub. 
Arch. No separate authority 
is cited for the existence of 
Lady Anne. 

It will be necessary to return 
later to the family of the 6th 
Earl and to the circumstances 
in which they were left at his 
death. But meantime atten- 
tion must be given to certain 
things that are said to have 
happened in France. There 
is a family in that country 
whose tradition is that their 
ancestor was created a. peer 
by the title of Lord Grange 
by James VII. after the Glori- 
ous Revolution had driven him 
from the throne. His name is 
given as Robert Keith Otar 
(alias Otar de Dun), and he is 
said to have married a certain 
Mary Kirkaldy. Their son, 
James Keith Otar (alias Otard), 
who succeeded his father in 
1697, is said to have been 
described in a certificate which 
he received in 1692 from ‘‘ Lord 
Drummond, Gouverneur du 
Prince de Galles,’ obviously 
the titular Duke of Perth, as 
“petit fils du valeureux et 
fidele Comte Maréchal.” If 
this description be accurate, it 
is plain that his father must 
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have been a son of an Earl 
Marischal, and the next ques- 
tion is—which Earl Marischal ? 
Some light is thrown on this 
problem by the terms of the 
acte de baptéme of James Keith 
Otar, which is said to be as 
follows: ‘‘17 November 1667 
baptéme de Jacques de Keith 

fils de Messire Robert 
Keith Otar gentilhomme d’An- 
gleterre au service de Sa Ma- 
jesté, officier de ses armées, 
et de noble Marie de Kirkaldy 
son épouse, mariés dans la 
Saincte Eglise catholique apos- 
tolique et romaine.” 

No details are given regard- 
ing the lady. But the arms 
used by her descendants look 
like what in Scotland would 
be termed a coat matrimonial 
—4i.e., the shield is “‘ party per 
pale,” and the sinister or wife’s 


side of the shield is gules a 
chevron or between three mul- 
lets in chief and a crescent in 


base, both of the best. And 
but for the fact that the 
chevron is gold instead of silver, 
these are the arms of Kirkaldy 
of Grange—a possible explana- 
tion of the name of the dignity 
said to have been conferred on 
her husband. 

From all this one may gather 
that Messire Robert Keith was 
an officer in the French service ; 
that. both he and his wife were 
Catholics ; that they were mar- 
ried some year or two before 
1667; and that she was a 
Kirkaldy of Grange. We also 
know now that there was an 
Earl Marischal who had a son 
Robert, ignored by Crawford 
and Douglas and discovered by 
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Wood. If this be the husband 
of Mary Kirkaldy, then: it 
would be easy to understand 
how their son came to be 
described as “‘ grandson of the 
gallant and faithful Earl Mari 
schal.”’ 

The Earl Marischal in queg- 
tion was William, the 6th Parl, 
and the circumstances and char- 
acter of his family now requite 
consideration. He married in 
1609 Mary Erskine, daughter 
of John, Earl of Mar, ‘the 
trusted friend and servant of 
James VI. He was high in 
favour with Charles I., and 
died at the age of fifty in 1636. 
His widow was an able and 
masterful woman, and seems 
to have managed her family 
and all their affairs with a high 
hand. In 1639 she married 
Patrick Maule, already twice 
a widower, and created Earl 
of Panmure in 1646. The terms 
of the marriage contract, writ- 
ten in her own hand, throw 4 
strong light on her character 
and disposition. The preamble 
states how that the parties 
having formed “ their Resolu 
tion of marriage without world: 
ly ends and merely from 4 
religious affection whereby they 
may live together and enjoy 
the company and conversation 
of each other,” and “ that 
each has sufficient estate and 
meines of their own without 
being burthensome to one ar 
other,” therefore it is agreed 
that neither shall have aly 
claim on the estate of the 
other, and definite arrange 
ments are made for looking 
after their respective children 
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and grand-children, for the pay- 
ment of servants’ wages and 
household expenses, &: If 
this had been drawn by a 
lawyer, its merits as an un- 
sentimental business-like docu- 
ment would have been obvious, 
and as the production of the 
lady herself it is surely unique. 
/The eldest daughter Mary 
was married in 1633 to Lord 
Kinpont or Kilpont (the eldest 
son of the Earl of Airth), whose 
murder by Stewart of Ardvor- 
lich in 1644 inspired Sir Walter 
Seott to write the ‘ Legend of 
Montrose.’ The tragedy so 
affected Lady Kinpont that 
she “fell into a distracted 
state,” and became incapable 
of managing her own affairs. 
Her eldest brother William, 
7th Earl Marischal, was ac- 
cordingly appointed as her tutor- 
at-law. Years afterwards, in 
1652, when a prisoner in the 
Tower, he made over his powers 
to his indefatigable mother, 
now Countess of Panmure, and 
she is found actually managing 
and letting her daughter’s join- 
ture lands. 

William, the 7th Earl, was 
prominent among the Cove- 
nanting leaders. From his wide 
estates he raised a regiment, in 
which his brothers and other 
kinsmen had commissions, and 
his lands in the Mearns were 
devastated by Montrose in 1645. 
Like many others, he realised 
too late that the extremists, 
who, as usual, had got control, 
were going too far. So he first 
of all joined with the Duke of 
Hamilton in.his attempt, known 
a8 The: Engagement, to rescue 
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Charles I. from the English 
army, and then attached him- 
self to Charles II. on his arrival 
in Scotland. In June 1651 he 
got authority from Parliament 
to have the Honours of Scotland 
(1.e., the Regalia) transported 
from Stirling to Dunnottar, and 
then, with the key of the strong- 
room in his possession, he set 
off for Alyth to a meeting of 
the Committee of Estates—a 
ragged body which professed 
to be the Government of Scot- 
land. News of what was going 
on, however, reached Monck, 
then busy preparing for the 
sack of Dundee. And the hap- 
less gathering, with the usual 
swarm of ministers, was on 
28th August surrounded by 
Colonel Matthew Alured and 
his cavalry and shipped off to. 
London. The Marischal man- 
aged to send the key of the 
strong-room to his mother, who 
at once made her way to 
Dunnottar and arranged with 
Ogilvy of Barras for the defence 
of the castle, and specially for 
the preservation of the Hon- 
ours ; but he himself was com- 
mitted to the Tower, where, 
with occasional intervals of 
liberty on parole, he remained 
till the Restoration. The story 
of. how Ogilvy held out in 
Dunnottar till 24th May 1652, 
and of how the Honours. were 
preserved by the daring and 
ingenuity of the minister ‘of 
Kinneff and his wife, is well 
known. But when the Restora- 
tion had taken place, the 
Dowager made it her business 
to disparage all others con- 
cerned in the interest of her 
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youngest son John, who had 
done nothing but escape by 
sea from the castle when food 
was becoming scarce, and at 
his mother’s instigation tell 
some rather useful lies to put 
the English off the scent. 

The Marischal was one of 
those excepted from Cromwell’s 
Act of Grace. His whole estates 
were forfeited and vested in 
trustees under burden of his 
creditors’ rights, and of certain 
modest provisions to his four 
daughters. During his pro- 
longed. absence the Dowager 
acted as his representative in 
all the family affairs with her 
usual energy. He died in 1671, 
and was succeeded by his 
brother George. 

In 1635 George Keith senate 
@ student at his grandfather’s 
foundation, the famous Mari- 


schal College, Aberdeen, which 
his elder brother William had 


entered in 1631. There would 
thus seem to be a difference of 
four years in their ages, and 
if so, George must have been 
born in 1618. According to 
Sir Robert Douglas, he entered 
the French service when quite 
young, and was a colonel when 
he returned to Scotland. He 
was certainly back in this 
country early in 1645, and 
official records show that in 
1648 he was a Colonel of Foot 
in the Scots Army. After the 
catastrophe at Worcester on 
3rd. September 1651, he was 
sent as a prisoner to Windsor 
Castle, and though set at liberty 
after some time, he may be 
left. out of the picture till 4fter 
the Restoration, and, indeed, 
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till his succession as 8th Kazi 
in 1671. 

The next brother was Robert, 
whom it will be convenient to 
pass by for the moment. 

Next to Robert came Alex- 
ander. Ignored by Crawford, 
Douglas, and even Wood, he 
appears for the first time in 
the ‘Scots Peerage’ published 
in 1909 (vol. vi. p. 57), where 
the entry is ‘‘4. Alexander, an 
idiot. He was dead before 
1654.” For this statement 
‘ Papers penes Sir Patrick Keith 
Murray, Bt.,’ are cited, but the 
value of this authority is shown 
by the fact that Alexander, the 
so-called ‘idiot,’ was, in fast, 
a Captain of Horse under his 
brother, and that of his death 
on 28th October 1644 a local 
anti- Covenanting chronicler 
wrote, ““My Lord Marischal’s 
brother, a brave and hopeful 
youth, charging forward with 
his horse was slaine.” 

The youngest child was John. 
As he lived till April 1715, he 
cannot have been born long 
before 1635, when his father 
died. At all events, when he 
escaped from Dunnottar in De- 
cember 1651, he was still ‘ very 
yonge.” For some little time 
thereafter he remained abroad, 
then returning to Scotland he 
joined the royal forces, and was 
finally included in a capitula- 
tion made between Monck and 
the 2nd Marquis of Montrose 
on 23rd September 1654. From 
that time till the Restoration 
he seems to have lived quietly 
at’) home, probably with his 
mother at Panmure. 

The only other member of 
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the family was Anna, who was 
certainly older than John, and 
all that needs to be said of her 
will be better said hereafter. 

Robert entered Marischal Col- 
lege’ along with his brother 
George in 1635. The two 
brothers must thus have been 
much of the same age, which 
would give Robert’s birth about 
1620. In August 1640 he 
appears. as captain in his 
brother’s regiment, with which 
he was sent to Musselburgh 
to join Leslie, whom the Estates 
had appointed to the supreme 
command of the national forces. 
The Scots made straight for 
Neweastle, which Leslie occu- 
pied for the best part of a 
year while negotiations with 
the king went slowly on. On 
their completion the king came 
to Scotland and held a Parlia- 
ment, which began on 17th 
August and ended on i7th 
November. 

Various peerages were con- 
ferred on important people 
whom it was desired to reward 
or conciliate, and many knights 
were created. The following 
entry is taken from a MS. 
record kept by Sir James Bal- 
four, Lyon King of Arms, and 
preserved in the National Lib- 
Tary of Scotland: ‘‘ His Ma- 
jestie knighted in his privy 
chalmer and privy gallery at 
Holyrudhouse on Sunday after 
the afternoon sermon 14 Novem- 
bris 1641 Sir Robert Keith 3rd 
brother to William now Earle 
of Marshall.” This entry does 
not seem to have been known 
to Mr Wood, and it is certainly 
not cited by him as his authority 
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for inserting Sir Robert’s name 
in his edition of Douglas: The 
Retour is the only authority 
on which he founds, and he 
appears to have entirely mis- 
understood its effect. 

As its work seemed done, 
the army was now. disbanded, 
and Sir Robert, with many 
others, had to find new em- 
ployment. And this was: not 
difficult. 

In his long conflict with 
Spain, Richelieu took much 
trouble to recruit auxiliaries 
from Scotland, and after his 
death in December 1642 the 
same policy was pursued by 
Mazarin. Various important 
people engaged in the under- 
taking. In particular, Argyll’s 
half-brother, the Earl of Irvine, 
obtained permission from the 
king in April 1642 to raise a 
regiment of 4500 men. Be- 
sides volunteers he was ready 
to receive all kinds of material, 
and the Privy Council gave 
directions that such as minis- 
ters, kirk sessions, and burgh 
magistrates might certify to 
be “ydle persons and vaga- 
bonds ” were to be apprehended 
and placed at his disposal. In 
furtherance of his enterprise, 
Lord Irvine went in person to 
Aberdeen, and there in: the 
surrounding country obtained 
a considerable number of men. 
One of his captains was Sir 
Robert Keith, while other offi- 
cers were Lords Kinpont, St 
Colme, and Saltoun, and Sir 
Robert. Moray, afterwards Lord. 
Justice Clerk and the founder 
of the Royal Society. The regi- 
ment thus raised was) known 
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as the Regiment des Gardes 
Escossois, and has accordingly 
been confused sometimes with 
the Scots bodyguard of: the 
French kings. Lord Irvine 
died in 1645, and his place as 
colonel was taken by Andrew 
Rutherford, afterwards Earl of 
Teviot, under whom it saw 
much fighting, till it was broken 
up and incorporated with the 
Douglas regiment. Money must 
have been scarce in France as 
well as in Scotland, for on ist 
April 1643 a bond was executed 
at Rheims by Lord Irvine and 
@ number of his officers, includ- 
ing le Chevalier Keithe, who 
signs BR. Keith, Capitaine, for 
30,000 livres Turnois, to be 
applied to the subsistence of 
the regiment while the king’s 
pay was in arrear, French 
military records, if they sur- 
vived the Revolution, could no 
doubt throw light on Sir Robert’s 
doings after that date, but 
meantime the light is not avail- 
able. 

He next appears in somewhat 
curious circumstances. The for- 
feiture of the Marischal’s estates 
preserved the rights of creditors, 
and it is only reasonable to 
suppose that, as in the next 
century, full advantage was 
taken of this provision. <A 
certain check was placed on 
the manufacture of claims by 
the provision that no. debts 
incurred after 18th April 1648 
would be recognised. And that 
this was no dead letter was 
found to his cost by Colonel 
David Barclay, the father of 
the Quaker apologist, who after 
that date had had money deal- 


ings with the Marischal re. 
garding the estate of Ury. 

‘ In: the year 1658 or earlier 
claims were submitted on be 
half of Sir Robert. and his 
sister, Lady Anna. These 
elaims were admitted, at least 
to the extent of 67,000 meérks, 
and in their satisfaction a dis- 
position of certain lands near 
Peterhead was granted by the 
Commonwealth officials. That 
disposition was granted on 26th 
March 1659 at Leith. 

The scene now. changes to 
the Tolbooth of Forfar, where 
@ jury, by special dispensation, 
sitting in vacation, formally 
declared ‘‘ that Sir Robert Keith 
brother german to the Harl-of 
Marischal is destitute of «his 
natural wit furious and natural 
idiot so that it is to be feared 
that he will annalzie and put 
away his lands and goods 
moveable and immoveable, and 
that the said Sir Robert Keith 
hath been thus furious and 
destitute of his natural | witt 
since the month of June 1644.” 
And John Keith, his immediate 
younger brother, was found 
entitled to be his tutor-at-law. 

The assize consisted. of; fit- 
teen _persons—of these five 
were Keiths. One was cham- 
berlain to the Dowager, and 
most, if not all, of the others 
were plainly tenants on ‘the 
Marischal estates in the Mearns. 
The same friendly jury them 
pronounced a similar’ finding 
with regard to Anna, save that 
in her case the furiosity date 
from November 1643... And 
this' is the first and only thing 
we know about her. 
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/'The purpose of these pro- 
eeedings was clearly to put 
John Keith in control of the 
land which had been allotted 
to his brother and sister, and 
the Dowager’s experience of 
what happened with regard to 
Lady Kinpont’s may well have 
suggested the particular method 
employed. 

‘But there are other things 
which are more puzzling. Why, 
for instance, were the proceed- 
ings at Forfar and not in the 
Sheriff Court of the Mearns, 
which would have been the 
appropriate and the more con- 
venient forum? A _ possible 
answer may be that Forfar was 
nearer for the Dowager, who 
lived at Panmure, but it is not 
convincing. Then the dates 
are curious. Not infrequently 
@ man is found to have been 
mad for the space of two or 
four or six years, as the case 
may be, for the very good 
reason that, as Lord Stair says, 
“deeds done only during that 
time are void.” If one only 
knew what happened in Novem- 
ber 1643 or June 1644 things 
might be clearer. It would 
also be interesting to know 
whether Sir Robert was in this 
country or aware of what was 
going on. 

‘Infeftment usually followed 
® Disposition without delay, for 
until sasine was taken and 
registered the: title was de- 

i But in: this case, 
though the Disposition was 
granted on 26th March’ 1659, 
sasine was not taken till 16th 
February 1660, when the at- 
torney was ‘Gilbert. Coupir, 


servitor to the Earl of Pan- 
mure,” sufficient to show the 
Dowager’s hand in the whole 
proceedings. 

The last act in this strange 
drama is, however, the strangest 
of all. Next day the Instru- 
ment of Sasine was presented 
for registration in Aberdeen, 
but the presenter was not some 
servitor: of Lord Panmure or 
his wife; or even John Keith 
the tutor-at-law, but Sir Robert 
Keith himself. The words of 
the official record are perfectly 
clear: “‘ Instrument of Sasing 
given to Sir Robert Keith 
brother germane ‘to the Earle 
Marischall and to Ladie Anna 
Keith his sister of All and 
Hail. . . . Presented by the 
said Sir Robert upon the 17th 
February 1660 years and Regis- 
trat as follows.” 

The only alternative to a 
recovery little short of miracu- 
lous is that neither in June 
1644 nor on 12th April 1659 nor 
at any other time was Sir 
Robert “furious and destitute 
of his natural witt,’’ and that 
the whole proceedings were 
concerted for some reason which 
is not now apparent. There 
is, indeed, one possible if not 
very convincing explanation. 
No claims against the estate 
were made by George and John, 
who had been in arms against 
the Commonwealth, and it may 
be that the theory of insanity 
from 1644 was devised to pre- 
vent some disqualification of 
that kind being urged against 
Sir Robert. But, of course, 
this is meré conjecture. 
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land in Scotland is often 
afforded by the Register of 
Sasines, which shows its trans- 
mission of death or sale. to 
some other person. But after 
the Restoration in May 1660 
the forfeited estates were. re- 
stored to their owners without 
regard to alienations made of 
the usurper’s officials, so that 
the Peterhead lands reverted 
to the Marischal, and Sir 
Robert’s interest in them ceased. 
From this quarter accordingly 
no light is available, and, so 
far as is known, no reference 
to him appears in any of the 
other public records or in any 
contemporary writings. Had 
he remained in Scotland, it is 
almost certain that some. notice 
of him would be found, and it 
is therefore reasonable to sup- 
pose that he returned to France. 

Just as nothing is known of 
his previous doings in France 
subsequent to ist April 1643, 
when as an officer of the Gardes 
Hscossois he signed the bond 
for 30,000 livres Turnois, so 
nothing has been ascertained 
regarding his doings after his 
assumed return there. But if 
he did return to France, it 
may be taken for certain that 
he returned also to the French 
service. 

On that footing the deserip- 
tion, ‘“‘ Messire Robert Keith 
Otar gentilhomme d’ Angleterre 
au service de Sa Majesté, officier 
de ses armées,’’ would fit him 
exactly, and there is no evi- 
dence that any other person 
existed to whom it could apply. 
And if the son of this: Messire 
Robert. Keith ‘is correctly 
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described as “ petit fils’ dy 
valeureux et fidele Comte Maré- 
chal,”” the identification would 
appear to be complete. 

Everything, of course, de- 
pends on the authenticity and 
exact terms of the acte de 
baptéme of the son of Messiré 
Robert Keith Otar and the 
certificate of Lord Drummond, 
said: to have been granted in 
1692. Neither of these doen- 
ments has been seen by the 
present writer, who has merely 
assumed as a working hypo- 
thesis first their authenticity, 
and second that their terms 
have been quoted correctly, 
And these assumptions will 
require to be carefully tested 
and verified before the sug- 
gested identification can be 
accepted. 

The. proposition that Sir 
Robert left descendants is, of 
course, open to the criticism 
that if they ever existed it is 
very strange that their existence 
should have been so entirely 
ignored, and such a criticism 
deserves consideration. It must, 
however, be remembered that 
until Mr Wood lighted on the 
Retour declaring that he had 
been insane since June 1644; 
Sir Robert himself had been 
completely ignored, and that 
“the family papers,” which 
admitted the existence of his 
brother Alexander, described 
that gallant young soldier 28 
an idiot! thereby inducing the 
writer of the article in ‘the 
Scots Peerage to add this foot 
note, “A circumstance to be 
kept in view in considering 
Sir Robert’s malady” ! 
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No weight can accordingly 
be given to such ignoring, and 
‘little to ‘these. ‘ family 
papers,” about which the only 
thing known for certain is that 
they are ‘ penes Sir Patrick 
Keith Murray, Bart.,” who is 
understood to be the represen- 
tative of Keith of Ravelston. : 
This, however, does not com- 
pletely meet the criticism. How, 
it may be asked, could George, 
10th Earl Marischal,) be un- 
aware of the existence: of his 
near kinsmen in France? Yet 
his eonduct is surely incon- 
sistent with any such know- 
ledge! But here again’ there 
is a@ reasonable explanation if 
the family circumstances be 
kept.in view. When William, 
then 7th Earl, died in 1671, 
his ‘affairs were in a bad way 
through his own personal ex- 
travagance, combined with the 
Civil War. His brother George, 
the 8th Earl, had to sell a great 
part of the family estates, with 
the result that the rental of 
what remained was in 1716 
only £1676, half of the rental 
of Southesk, and less than half 
of the rental of Panmure. To 
this had shrunk the once vast 
possessions of the Marischal. 
George was succeeded by his 
son William, who died in 1712, 
leaving two sons, George, the 
10th Earl, and James the Field- 
Marshal. With the °15 the end 
seemed to have come. As we 
have seen, George was attainted, 
and the office, title, and estates 
were all forfeited. There was 
therefore small inducement to 
seek for an heir, whose sole 
inheritance would be the empty 
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headship of a landless .and 
proscribed House. It is there- 
fore quite conceivable that the 
10th: Harl knew of the exist- 
ence of his: French cousins, but 
that. he had. as little reason to 
seek them ‘out as they had to 
assert their) position in the 
family. 

There are also other factors 
that. must: be: mentioned... The 
10th Earl was a curious person. 
Because of services to the 
British Government, admittedly, 
of very great value, though. still 
somewhat obscure, he obtained 
late in life a free pardon and’ 
a special: Act of Parliament’ 
enabling him» to. succeed to 
any estates in spite of ‘his 
attainder. Under this Act he 
succeeded next year to the 
entailed estates of Kintore. It 
would have been as easy to 
have rescinded his attainder, 
and: restored him to the dignity 
and office which ‘he had for- 
feited ; and the general belief 
was that this would have been 
done had he not been possessed 
by the fixed desire of being the 
last Earl Marischal. 

Returning ‘to this oostitry, 
he bought: back Dunnottar and 
other lands ‘which he had for- 
feited, but tiring very soon of 
Scotland and its ways—for he 
had been an exile for forty 
years and more, and some 
people failed to sympathise 
with his changed attitude to- 
wards the Hanoverians, — he 
sold his Buchan lands to Fer- 
guson of Pitfour, and Dunnottar 
to Keith of Ravelston. The 
prices were far from adequate 
according to Ramsay of Ochter- 
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tyre, who hints not obscurely 
that the Marischal had no par- 
ticular regard for his own kin- 
dred. This Keith of Ravelston 
claimed descent from the 3rd 
Earl. He was in great favour 
with the Marischal, who is 
understood to have given him 
most if not all of the family 
papers that survived, and these 
no doubt are included in what 
are referred to in the ‘Scots 
Peerage’ as “‘ Family papers 
penes Sir Patrick Keith Murray, 
Bart.” But even if his alleged 
descent be accepted, nearer 
heirs were known to exist, so 
that it is not possible to suggest 
that the Marischal regarded 
Keith of Ravelston as his 
legitimate successor. 

The wish to be the last of 
one’s race is not an unknown 
form of vanity. And it is not 
80 many years since Perthshire 
was scandalised by the singu- 
larly discreditable indulgence 
of this morbid fancy. 

Another characteristic of the 
10th Earl was his capacity for 
bitter and enduring hatred. 
One well-known instance is his 
persistent malevolence towards 
the Prince arising out of some 
obscure quarrel after the ’45. 
If, then, there had been some 


old family feud in which Sir 
Robert was concerned—and the 
resettlement of the Kintore 
titles and estates in 1694 rather 
points in that direction,—or a 
later one with his son or grand- 
sons, the 10th Earl was not 
the man to let it die. And 
enmity to the person whomihe 
knew ‘to be the heir would 
with him have been as potent 
@ motive as vanity in declining 
to have the forfeited office and 
earldom restored, 

These criticisms, however, 
and the suggested answers are 
alike mere speculations, and 
they will produce a different 
effect on different minds. They 
are also of little real value in 
the present case. For, in the 
end, the question is not one 
of theory, but of fact. And 
the answer depends on the 
identification of Sir Robert 
Keith, who was undoubtedly 
alive in 1660, with Messire 
Robert Keith, who married Mary 
Kirkaldy some time before 1667. 
If the identification is estab 
lished, and the descendants of 
Messire Robert Keith still exist, 
then, as indicated at the out 
set, it is apparently in Franee 
that the Earl Marischal of 
Scotland must be sought. 
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FROM THE OUTPOSTS. 


KIDNAPPED. 


BY CAPTAIN J..G. FRERE, D.8.0., 


Atona the whole of the 
Durand Line which marks the 
border between Afghanistan 
and British India there is 
scarcely @ district so well known 
as that which lies in the neigh- 
bourhood of Chaman. This 
small British outpost is situ- 
ated nearly eighty miles from 
Quetta, its northern limits being 
marked by the Frontier itself. It 
lies well out in the plain which 
spreads toward Kandahar, for 
here the boundary line leaves 
the mountains and encloses a 
triangle of gently rolling country, 
some nine miles to its apex. 

The traveller from Quetta 
passes over the Khojak Pass, 
and from the summit obtains 
® magnificent view. For the 
first few miles is the steep 
descent into the plain. The 
mountains are bare and rocky, 
and occasiona] landslides break 
the road. From the foothills a 
wide open space, dreary looking 
and devoid of visible cultiva- 
tion; stretches out as far as the 
eye can see. Little groups of 
mud huts cover it plentifully 
i the foreground, but gradu- 
ally they disappear, and every- 

sinks into the brown 
obscurity of the desert. In the 
middle of this plain Chaman 
can be seen, a dark green patch 
of trees and gardens, like an 
oasis, small but pleasant, To 
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the south-west is a small group 
of rocky hills—mountains they 
would be called in England— 
known as the Kunchai range. 
Behind these on a clear day 
can.be seen a long ridge of red 
sand running north and south, 
while farther north again are 
small groups of hills standing 
up out of the desert. Centrally 
a sharp eye might pick out in 
the distance the mud walls of 
the Afghan fort of Spin Baldak, 
which lies four miles from 
Chaman on the Kandahar road. 

Winding down the mountains 
and then running straight over 
the plain to Chaman is the 
Quetta motor road. For many 
years this road has been in 
daily use, and women as well 
as men have used it without 
fear of molestation. OChaman 
itself has its white population 
of the families of the officers 
of the garrison, and there have 
been no ‘ incidents ’ to mar the 
simple pleasures of life there. 
Occasionally inter-tribal  dis- 
putes have made it advisable 
to close ‘the road for a short 
period, but on the whole 
Frontier it would be difficult 
to find a district which is 
administered under such peace- 
ful conditions. Yet it was in 
this area'and on the open road 
that the incident I am about to 
describe began. 
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My duties had taken me down 
to Chaman, and my wife was 
anxious to go there 'to see the 
place and to look across on to 
the forbidden land of Afghanis- 
tan. We spent the night there, 
meeting old friends and making 
new ones, and in the morning 
drove to the boundary, where 
we took: photographs, and ©. 
walked round the boundary 
stone in order to be able to say 
she had been into. Afghanistan. 
Even so do the gods mock at 
our fancies.. Later in the morn- 
ing I met a Major F., a sapper, 
also. on business bent, and 
anxious to get back. to Quetta 
early. 

After a pleasant. lunch C. 
and I packed the car and started 
for home, a few hours earlier 
than we had intended, as the 
car had not been ‘running too 
well, and we were: anxious to 
do the. eighty miles before 
dark: It was a hot day, 
though there was sufficient 
breeze: about to prevent it 
being stifling, and we set out 
to face the steady climb of the 
first. ten miles as the plain 
sweeps gradually up to the 
foot of the mountains... The 
ear showed @ curious disinclina- 
tion’ to pull, and we stopped 
continually to try and adjust 
it. Not far from Chaman 
another motor swept by us, 
and I saw that F.‘ had also 
started for home. © 

We’ crept on slowly but 
steadily, and shortly after 3 P.M. 
we passed the few mud: huts 
and the patch of» cultivation 
that: marks the: village of Old 
Chaman, some eight miles from 


the Frontier station. Here the 
road rises more sharply, and 
curves’ round the railway em- 
bankment for some way. We 
turned a corner on to a steeper 
gradient, when C. said, ‘‘ Hullo, 
the road is up.’ I had been 
intent on the engine, but her 
remark did not surprise me, as 
we were just getting to the 
hills, and we had had some 
difficulty passing some land 
slides on the way down. I 
looked up, and saw F.’s ‘car 
drawn up, with a line of small 
rocks across the road. in front 
of it. I pulled up behind him 
to see what was the matter. 

Before we had actually come 
to a stop figures rose from 
behind the small road embank- 
ment on each side of us. Fora 
few seconds we were far too 
much overcome by surprise 
even to move. There were 
three on each side of ‘the ¢ar, 
men of the country in. their 
wild flowing garments, but 
wearing very serviceable belts 
filed with ammunition, and 
covering us with their rifles:in 
@ most unpleasant way. Three 
more mén, also carrying rifles, 
rushed to the doors of the ear 
and pulled them open. 

To say that I was amazed 
would be understating the case. 
Everything was so simply 
done and so unexpected that it 
needed all my wits to grasp 
the full meaning of it. Here 
we: were on a main road in % 
country which had been settled 
for: years, within a few miles 
and: within sight of a garrisol 
town, and yet we had» beet 
calmly held up: in broad. day: 
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light by raiders. Worse still, 
my wife was with me. And in 
those first few moments ugly 
thoughts swam into my mind. 
What was the motive? Rob- 
bery? And robbery might 
drag worse things in its train. 
Murder pure and simple? Not 
so likely seeing they had held 
us up first. Abduction? I 
could guess faintly what trials 
that meant, for the raiders 
would not want to stay too long 
anywhere near Chaman. And 
whatever any of these things 
might mean for me, they must 
mean infinitely more for my 
wife. 

Even while these thoughts 
were passing chaotically 
through my mind things were 
getting busy. The men who 
had come to the door seized 
us by the wrists and started 
to pull us out. Any form of 
resistance was obviously not 
only useless but’ undesirable, 
and I scrambled out calling to 
0. to follow. She pulled her- 
self away from the ‘man who 
had seized her and followed me 
out and joined me on the road. 
I had a momentary glance of 
our carman, Ibrahim, himself 
& Pathan, being dragged out, 
before we were hustled over a 
culvert and down the nullah, 
or dry torrent path, over which 
it passed. Hoping for the best, 
I pointed to our baggage and 
asked for it. 

Arm in arm we were hustled 
down the nullah and round a 

in it for about seventy 
to a hundred yards, till. we 
Teached a spot sheltered from 
the road and the surrounding 





country. Here we found F. 
sitting on a rock, his’ hands, 
which had’ been tied behind 
him, being unloosed. There 
seemed nothing for it but: to 
put a bold face on things, and, 
while I -was being searched for 
arms, I introduced him to C., 
an introduction formally 
acknowledged on both sides 
under the curious gaze of our 
captors. Little time, however, 
was given us for delay. Our 
man and the remainder of the 
gang joined us. Most of F.’s 
baggage had been brought, and 
a little of ours, Ibrahim having 
secured C.’s dressing-case, which 
he carried: Khaki pagris, or 
turban cloths, were. bound 
round our hats, and C. was 
given a grey-looking sheet affair 
to cover her light dress. The 
whole ‘party then set off post 
haste into the unknown. 
Those: who do not, know the 
Frontier have little conception 
of the nature of the journey 
before us. The whole country, 
mountains and plain alike, is 
bare and rocky. ‘The surface 
is covered with loose shale and 
jagged stones, here and there 
a little poor grass with many 
traps in the form of hard sharp 
thorns, either in tiny bushes 
or in isolated pin-cushions. 
Countless stony beds of small 
streams that rush down from 
the mountains after the heavy 
rains traverse this waste. These 
beds or nullahs provide a good 
deal of ‘ dead ground,’ and it is 
possible, for a small party to 
travel many miles almost un- 
seen. The going is extremely 
rough and difficult, and at 
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this time of the year very dry 
and hot. From 3 p.m. to 5 P.M. 
is almost the hottest time of 
the day, and we knew there 
were many miles before us. 
F. was comparatively lucky. 
He was wearing an open shirt, 
shorts and stockings, and 
shoes. C. had a wide-brimmed 
thick white felt hat, a light 
short-sleeved dress, and a pair 
of thin white high-heeled shoes. 
Added to this she was not in 
the best of condition, not yet 
having become acclimatised to 
the rarefied air of the five to 
six thousand foot altitude of 
Quetta. For myself from the 
very first I realised I was in 
for trouble. Having left 


Quetta immediately after the 
ceremonial parade in honour of 
the King-Emperor’s birthday, 
I was wearing field-boots, and 


a@ new pair at that. The com- 
ing journey did not hold out 
any alluring prospects for us. 
We started off at good 
speed, urged on by our im- 
mediate escort. From the start 
the going was so rough and 
our speed so fast that I had to 
support C. along, and F. soon 
came to our help. As soon as 
we were started the leader of 
the gang, one Kher Muham- 
med, whom we came to know 
as ‘ the Mullah,’ sent a message 
through Ibrahim that we need 
not fear any danger, as this 
was only a matter of business. 
He also added that there was 
a horse near by for the ‘ mem- 
sahib.’ He led the way, the 
rest being employed partly as 
scouts and on ‘protective duties,’ 
partly as immediate escort to 


us. These latter, some of the 
more unpleasant of the gang, 
soon showed ‘signs of *im- 
patience at the rate of progress 
‘we were making, and hustled 
and pushed us along. 

Protests that we were going 
as fast as we could witha 
lady effected nothing, and ina 
last’ resort we called to the 
Mullah and appealed to him, 
as ‘he had given us the assur: 
ance of personal safety. Fortu- 
nately this had the desired 
result, and though from time 
to time the more unruly mem- 
bers would attempt to use 
violent methods to hurry’ us, 
sometimes bringing their Trifle 
butts into play, any unreason- 
able efforts on their part were 
checked by the Mullah or the 
older members of the party. 

During the first mile or 80 
we crossed the railway line 
twice and passed under it once. 
At these times our captonm 
were particularly frightened, 
and it was then that they 
attempted to become violent 
in their methods: From theif 
point of view, of course, the 
country that lay between them 
and. the Frontier gave the 
gravest anxiety. Even the 
most bullying of the men ¢% 
plained this to:me in broken 
Urdw and a mild voice, adding 
that we should have no further 
trouble once in Afghanistan 
All the time we could se 
Chaman with its gardens lying 
in the distance, and many a 
anxious and many a hopeful 
glance was cast in that diree 
tion: It was maddening # 
know that we were being ‘#0 
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peacefully removed when our 
natural protection was so close 
at hand. 

From the very first. our dis- 
tress of mind made our throats 
dry. and pareched—I speak for 
Q, and myself.. The heat of 
the afternoon, the dry air, and 
the desert country over which 
we were moving all added to 
this particular. form of dis- 
comfort. In fact, during the 
whole of our captivity we were 
never, really free from the 
awful parched feeling. Even a 
drink only alleviated it tem- 
porarily, and ten minutes later 
we were as bad again. One 
envied the surprising powers of 
expectoration possessed by our 
captors. After we had been 
going about half an hour I 
noticed that a man was carrying 
our thermos, which was full of 
milk. I asked for it and it was 
immediately given to me, and we 
all three had a small drink 
which relieved us consider- 
ably... ; 

Fyhad a source of excitement 
unknown to us at the time. 
He knew the daily train from 
Quetta, to Chaman was due 
through the Khojak. tunnel 
about this time. Sure enough, 
not long after we had passed 
the railway for the last time, 
F.\ saw the train as. it ap- 
proached Sanzal station. To 
add ‘to his excitement, he saw 
* man looking through a pair 
of field-glasses in our direction, 
while another man swarmed 
Up @ telegraph pole, .as if to 
tap in on the line. Actually, 
% we learned later, the first 
Rews of our abduction was 
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received by the guard of this 
train. Hesearched the country- 
side for us with his glasses, and 
sent a man up the telegraph 
pole to get a better view. They 
could not see us, however, and 
hurried on to Chaman with the 
news. 

We had been going about 
an hour, and C. was obvi- 
ously feeling the heat and 
the rough going. We called 
to the Mullah, and told him 
that she would not be able to 
last much longer. He refused 
to allow us to halt, and still 
held out promises of a horse 
for her. A few minutes later a 
boy leading a camel came into 
view, the camel being loaded 
with two skins of water. The 
raiders seized it, and made a 
half-hearted attempt to put C. 
on its back. It showed signs 
of temper, however, and kicked 
out, and, a8 we were in a very 
exposed spot, the attempt was 
abandoned. Some fifteen min- 
utes later, however, C. was 
quite exhausted and unable to 
walk. We reached a small 
nullah, and there the Mullah 
allowed us to stop, while we 
laid her down, and gave her 
some more milk. In a minute 
or two she had recovered. 

Meanwhile the camel and 
the boy had been caught again, 
and the camel was made to 
kneel. while F.’s bedding was 
opened up and roped on to it. 
©. was then lifted on, and in a 
few minutes we were on our 
way, she astride the impro- 
vised saddle, with F. and 
myself holding on each side. 
The camel was indeed a God- 
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send, the first of many that 
went to alleviate our terrible 
experience. Had it not come 
along when it did, I cannot 
think what would have hap- 
pened to C. Not very strong 
at the time, recovering from 
the shock of our capture only 
to be filled with anxiety about 
our four months’ old baby in 
Quetta, forced along at a rapid 
pace over the worst of country 
in the heat of the day, it is a 
wonder she walked as far as 
she did. The camel saved her 
from an unknown fate. More- 
over, its load of water proved 
to be a boon to us all. In the 
best of circumstances a journey 
of some five miles in just. over 
an hour is good going, and we 
had. accomplished it evens very 
trying conditions. 

This point marks the first 
stage in our journey, and it 
is worth pausing to see how F. 
had fared up to the time when 
we joined him. He had been 
equally taken by surprise. He 
came upon the barrier on the 
road, and on pulling up to 
investigate he had been am- 
bushed at even closer quarters. 
He was summarily removed 
from: his car, and his driver was 
ordered to run it into the nullah 
so as. to smash it up. He, 
however, professed complete 
ignorance as to how the car 
worked, and the gang contented 
themselves with jabbing a knife 
into one of the tyres. They 
then hastily collected the kit 
and took it with them. 

F, meantime had been taken 
down the nullah, his hands 
being tied behind his back 
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with a pagri. As soon ag he 
was safely away from the road 
his captors began to question 
him, their first concern bei 
as to whether he was British, 
and their second as to whether 
any other cars were coming, 
This second point he strenw 
ously denied, as also did Makh- 
mud Khan, his driver, who was 
also questioned. When the 
baggage was brought down, the 
gang at once proceeded to go 
through it, until F., who was 
growing more and more anxious 
about the possible arrival of 
our own car, though, not know- 
ing I was married, he thought 
I was only out ‘joy riding’ 
with one of the ladies from 
Chaman, suggested that they 
were running risks in remaining 
so close to the road. ‘They 
agreed, and at once packed up 
and started to move on, taking 
him with them. They had 
hardly started when a ma 
keeping a look-out a little 
way up the hill sighted. om 
car, and called out the news 
to the gang. They at‘ onte 
turned round, and rushed back 
to take up their positions by 
the roadside. In a little while 
they returned, bringing us with 
them. 

To resume the story of ou 
trek, we must return to the 
time when C. had been placed 
on the camel. The immediate 
effect was to bring some allevix 
tion to us all. The ordinaly 
domestic camel is not a fash 
moving beast, and consequently 
the pace of the party wi 
sensibly slackened until some 
emergency arose which 
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for greater speed. We moved 
on, keeping as far as possible 
to the nullah beds, only moving 
out: of them when we had to 
cross some intervening ground 
tomaintain our general westerly 
direction. Although we could 
not see them from the nullah 
beds, we must have passed 
dose to several of the little 
groups of huts that are scat- 
tered over the countryside, but 
we hardly ever caught sight of 
aman. The country folk were 
lying exceedingly low. In fact, 
a8 one of a party working on the 
road not far from the barricade 
remarked later, “‘'The raiders 
were Pathans, and when a 
Pathan does not wish to be 
seen he is not seen, and that’s 
the end of it.” 

Not long after 5 P.M. we 
sighted a small party of men 
working on a patch of cultiva- 
tion. It was to ‘this party 
that the camel we had seized 
was carrying water, and the 


meeting caused ‘a good deal of 


excitement. The raiders im- 
mediately spread out into a 
sereen between us and the 
cultivators, who proved to be 
marmed. The headman came 
up to the Mullah and protested 
violently, more concerned, be 
It said, because ‘sahibs’ had 
been ‘carried off in his’ vicinity 
than for the fate of his camel. 

ch an outrage was sure to 
bring retribution on the in- 


habitants of the area in which 


it ocourred, as, in accordance 
with the custom initiated by 
Sir Robert Sandeman, the tribes 


are held responsible for what-! 


¢ver happens in their territory. 
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His protests, whether real or 
put up for our benefit; were 
unavailing, and we gradually 
drew away from him and his 
party. 

The trek was now getting 
very monotonous and tiring. 
We had occasional halts for 
water, but they did not help 
us much. We were obvi- 
ously being taken across: the 
Frontier, and that in itself was 
discouraging, as all steps to 
effect our release would have 
to be taken through the Afghan 
Government, and oriental diple- 
macy ean be a lengthy business.’ 
©. was carrying on well, but, 
though we all did our best’to 
be ‘cheerful, conversation dwin- 
dled. The boy who' was lead- 
ing the camel reported on his 
return that we were ‘fairly 
jovial,’ but I fear our joviality 
was very much on the surface. 
At this time Ibrahim, ‘my 
driver, came and told me, as I 
thought, that we had been 
taken as hostages for three 
‘cows’ of the raiders, which 
had been impounded by the 
British Government. It turned 
out later that’ I had’ mis- 
interpreted » the word | ‘ bail’ 
or ‘cow’ for‘ bhai’ or ‘ rela- 
tion.’ However, it gave’ us a 
little cause for amusement at 
the’ time. There ' was ‘also 
some talk among the raiders’ of 
sending ©. back. that night to 
Chaman with their conditions 
for our release. ‘This proposal 
worried her considerably, and I 
did not faney it ‘much. ' How- 
ever, they apparently came to 
the conclusion that they would 
be throwing’ away a valuable 
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hostage, and nothing more was 
heard of it. 

Towards 6 o’clock there was 
another outburst of excitement 
among the gang, much gesti- 
culation and pointing, and a 
good deal of discussion. Finally 
they all dropped back except 
three, who devoted themselves 
to. urging on the camel to its 
utmost speed. Apparently a 
party of mounted Levies or 
irregular troops, who had been 
sent out from Chaman, had 
sighted us and followed us up. 
The prospect of a rescue was 
not too bright a one for us, as, 
at, best, we were bound to be 
mixed up in the battle, whilst 
there was every chance that 
our captors might cut our 
throats as a last resort. How- 
ever, the Levies were not strong 
in numbers and could not press 
matters to too close an issue. 
They opened fire on the raiders 
who had dropped back, and 
their fire was returned. This 
continued for about ten 
minutes. Meanwhile we were 
urged on at a jog-trot into a 
deep nullah which turned a 
little to the north, and hurried 
along it for some considerable 
distance. As it grew shallower 
we found ourselves in the 
middle of the ‘ overs ’ from the 
Levies’ fire, and for,.a few 
minutes the bullets were falling 
all round us. Luckily no 
damage was done, and in a 
short time the firing died 
away. 

We were obviously close to 
the Frontier, and our dimin- 
ished escort, led by one of 
the least pleasant of the gang, 
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were. determined to get w 
into ‘safety’ as soon as pos 
sible. They pointed out some 
hills in the distance wher 
they said we should be able to 
rest. We had been doing a jog. 
trot for some twenty minutes, 
©. was worn out both physi- 
cally and mentally. F. I could 
not see as he was on the other 
side. of the camel, but he 
appeared to be keeping the 
pace. I was feeling utterly 
exhausted, though I felt. that 
I ought to have lasted ont 
longer. For some time, the 
only thing that kept me going 
was a determination not to be 
separated from C., coupled with 
misgivings as to my fate if] 
had to give up. 

At the end of about half an 
hour a few men, apparently 
armed, appeared from behind 
a sort of embankment in front 
of us. Our party sheered 0 
the right, and the escort, carried 
on a parley with them froms 
distance, eventually persuading 
them not to interfere. Later 
we found out they were al 
Afghan military post on the 
border, and that their appear 
ance meant we were out df 
reach of rescue by British 
forces. Our pace slackendd, 
and, through Ibrahim, I. told 
the leader of the escort I 
would not be able to carry @ 
much farther. He pointed # 
some camels about half a mile 
distant, promising I should be 
put:on one of them.  Whel 
we got there, however, he had 
obviously no intention of fuk 
filling his promise, and, on being 
tackled, admitted that he could 
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not take them. The situation 
‘was saved by the appearance 
of the rest of the gang coming 
up in the distance behind us, 
and it was decided to wait for 
them. They joined us in about 
five minutes. 

The whole party, including 
the raiders, was obviously tired 
out. ©. had got down from 
her camel, and was looking 
very distressed. F. was rest- 
ing near by. As soon as I sat 
down I was seized with terrific 
cramp in both my calves, which 
caused me intense agony for 
some time. The escort vetoed 
an attempt by our driver 
to remove my boots. The 
raiders themselves gave way to 
relief at accomplishing their 
task successfully by an out- 
burst of indiscipline. Such of 
our baggage as was with us 
was opened and the contents 
thoroughly rifled. C. had 
opened our picnic box and 
taken out some fruit, hoping 
to give us a little refreshment. 
One of the men snatched it 
from her hand and ate it with 
a bestial grin on his face. They 
also explored the contents of a 
box of chocolates she had with 
her. These incidents were too 
much for Ibrahim. F. had not 
seen them, and I was helpless. 
He cursed them soundly and 
told them that the chocolates, 
Which were apparently new to 
them, were not fit food for 
good Mahommedans. Some 
of them thereupon screwed up 
the chocolates in the tinfoil 
and returned them to the box. 

Altogether we went through 
oe of the most unpleasant 
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quarters of an hour of the 
whole two days. ‘The Mullah 
could only assert his influence 
with difficulty. C. had several 
pieces of jewellery on her, in- 
cluding her engagement ring 
and my wedding present to 
her. These were taken from 
her, and only after a vigorous 
protest to the Mullah did 
I get them returned. Such 
money as I had was demanded 
from me. It was not in 
my pocket-book; and I said 
it had been stolen, which 
caused a “lot of argument. 
Eventually I found it in 
another pocket and the Mullah 
possessed himself of it. Our 
pockets were then thoroughly 
searched, and ©.’s jewels were 
again taken, though once more 
I managed to get them re- 
stored. However, things were 
not looking too pleasant. 
Several of the men were eyeing 
her and her jewels in a manner 
which added to her alarm, and 
so I decided that the best thing 
would be to get rid of them, 
hoping eventually to get them 
back, I therefore called the 
Mullah, and, handing him the 
jewellery, asked him to take 
care of itforme. He accepted, 
and seemed to be flattered by 
the request. 

It had been decided that I 
should continue the journey 
on the camel with C., and, in 
order to put an end to the 
anxious time we were having, 
I urged the Mullah to go on. 
He at once complied with my 
request; the camel was 
brought up, and C. got on in 
front with me behind. We 
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both felt, we were . rather 
leaving. F. in, the lurch, 
but. he did his best to allay 
our .concern, realising that 
. neither of us was capable of 
-walking. We journeyed on 
slowly. in this fashion, the 
raiders evidently feeling secure, 
and no longer bothering about 
keeping any military forma- 
tion. The sun set and the light 
quickly faded, and in the dis- 
tance the glimmer of fires in 
the surrounding villages began 
to show. As we. went silently 
on, our minds were busy. with 
the future, anxiety as to what 
was. before us clouding our 
hopes for a speedy rescue. Of 
one thing I felt certain, that 
the. Government of India and 
the authorities in Baluchistan 
would not leave an English 
woman in raiders’) hands a 
moment longer than could be 
helped., But even then. there 
were many pitfalls in front of us. 

-Towards half-past. eight. the 
lights of several fires indicated 
a village to our immediate 
front. The raiders told us this 
was our destination for. the 
night, and: our spirits rose a 
little;,. the prospect of some 
rest, which was our immediate 
need, did something to dispel 
our gloom. The party ap- 
proached the village with cau- 
tion, but soon learned all was 
well, and. we halted on. the 
outskirts, Very stiffly we dis- 
mounted from our camel and 
hobbled to a place where some 
native quilts, known as ‘ razais,’ 
were being spread for us. We 
ali three sank, down, thankful 
for anything on which to rest 





our weary limbs, while our two 
servants and the raiders did 
their best to make us comfort. 
able. We found some tea ip 
our picnic box, and asked. for 
some water to be boiled. A 
crowd of curious villagers had 
gathered to stare at us, and 
one of them was immediately 
despatched on this errand. The 
raiders busied themselves sget- 
tling down beside us. Ther 
Wwas;a good moon up, and the 
night was cool and pleasant, 

As. soon as we were settled 
the raiders squatted in a 
semi-circle. For the first 
time we realised that F, had 
a good command of the local 
language, Pushtu, and he 
started to converse with the 
Mullah. C. set herself to se 
to my feet, and, with the help of 
Makhmud Khan and Ibrahim, 
my field boots were with difi- 
culty removed. My socks were 
saturated with blood, and when 
my. feet had been extricated 
from them, my heels behind 
the ankle were found to be 
raw and bleeding. Ibrahim 
procured some warm walel, 
and ©. washed.them as best 
she could. A dressing of any 
sort was difficult. But fortr 
nately C. had in her dressing- 
case a clean cloth and, some 
face eream of a well-known 
make, and these were pressed 
into service. The Mullah and 
his companions exhibited. the 
greatest interest in the whole 
business, and at the end of it 
the Mullah shook my hand and 
expressed his sympathy for 
me, promising us all camels for 
the morrow. 
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Soon our tea arrived, and 
as we drank it F. learned 
from the Mullah that we had 
been taken as hostages for the 
release of certain headmen who 
had been imprisoned by the 
Baluchistan civil authorities for 
their share in various acts of 
violence during the preceding 
spring. The Indo-Afghan fron- 
tier in this area is not and 
eould scarcely be drawn with 
any regard to tribal areas. 
Oonsequently, the Achakzai 
tribe, to which our captors 
belonged, covers an area of 
many miles both sides of the 
border. Thus, although the 
men imprisoned were British 
subjects, they were in the same 
iribe as the khan or chief of the 
village from which the raiders 
came, and were, in fact, close 
relations of his. There was, 
therefore, nothing incongruous 
in this taking of hostages, 
though whether that was the 
real objective of the raid will 
always be a matter of specula- 
tion. 

The Mullah also informed F. 
that we had only stopped at 
this village as everybody was 
tired out, and that our real 
destination lay another two 
hours’ journey to the west. 
Soon a brew of ‘milk tea’ 
was produced, made of boiling 
milk with a small quantity of 
tea added, and thickened with 
cream or butter or some similar 
substance. We found that the 
Whisky in our picnic basket 
had not been touched, and we 
added some to the brew. It 
gave the first real touch of 
cheer which we had had since 
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our capture, and as soon as 
we had finished it we settled 
down to our open-air beds, F. 
and I on each side of C.. to 
give her what protection we 
could, and our servants at our 
feet. 

The crowd had moved a little 
away at our request, and soon 
they began to address them- 
selves to their evening prayers. 
Earlier in the evening, as the 
sun sank, they had called a 
halt for ceremonious prayer- 
making, and then and now 
they made a picturesque sight 
as they went through the strict 
formalities of the Mohammedan 
ritual. Indeed, it was difficult 
to reconcile. their display of 
civilised piety with the act of 
brigandage of the afternoon. 

About 11° P.M. food of sorts 
was brought to them, and 
they offered us some. ©. and 
I were too tired to attempt it, 
and though F. made an at- 
tempt on some local bread, he 
soon gave it best. For some 
time the men talked amongst 
themselves, and gradually 
settled down to sleep. At a 
late hour the Mullah posted 
two men to watch the main 
approaches to the village, and 
then, after a long talk with 
another man, turned in beside 
us. Naturally sleep was long 
in coming to us. In spite, of 
their friendly treatment our 
anxieties were not altogether 
allayed, nor could they ever 
be with a white woman at the 
merey of a gang of somewhat 
primitive savages. The man 
with whom the Mullah had . 
last been conversing wandered 
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restlessly near us for a long 
time. At last he aroused an- 
other, and from some stray 
words I caught of their con- 
versation I realised that he 
had been posted as a sentry 
for C.’s protection. So at last 
we composed ourselves to a 
fitful and troubled sleep. The 
night was surprisingly cold, 
and the ground was not exactly 
a feather-bed. 

Next morning the camp was 
astir at 5 a.m. F. had asked 
that we should be allowed to 
sleep till 7 o’clock ; and though 
it had been agreed to at the 
time, it was later decided that 
we should have to start. early 
to avoid the heat. As it 
turned out, it was as well we 
did so. We loudly demanded 


we should be allowed some 
tea before we started, and this 
request was complied with. 


Two camels were provided, and 
thick pads of razais put on as 
saddles. C. and I were again 
consigned to one, while F. and 
some of the baggage were put 
on the other. The. rising sun 
called the camp to prayer 
again, and by a quarter to six 
we were off once more, the 
villagers crowding round to 
say good-bye. ©. was natur- 
ally the centre of interest, es- 
pecially with the members of 
her own sex. She was probably 
the first white woman they 
had seen, certainly the first 
they had seen at such close 
quarters. 

It had proved quite impos- 
sible for me to attempt to put 
my boots on again. Ibrahim, 
however, gladly lent me his 


(Oct. 


chaplis (sandals) when I had 
to walk,. and camel-riding of 
that primitive order require 
no foot-wear. ©. was stiff 
and tired, especially tired ‘of 
the wear and tear of came. 
riding. F. seemed to have re 
covered his energy and spirits) 
The early part of the journey 
was as pleasant as it could be 
in the circumstances. It wag 
fresh and cool, even cold, and 
the valley we were entering 
was comparatively green and 
cultivated. We passed groups 
of cultivators, and were halted 
for inspection, but everyone 
seemed friendly and pleased, 
though C. naturally found their 
stares trying. 

As we went on the gang 
became very light-hearted, and 
sang and gossiped as they 
walked along. We were enter 
ing a fertile stretch of land, 
with a high range of rocky 
hills, Kunchai, to which I 
have already referred, on out 
immediate left, and a long low 
ridge of red sand-hills some 
distance ahead. The men told 
us that there was gold on the 
Kunchai hills, and actually 
produced two nuggets whieli 
had been picked up there. We 
crossed a deep nullah, which 
took some negotiating on @ 
camel, especially as, with two 
of us up, ©. in front was on@ 
very precarious perch. Shortly 
afterwards the gang found 3 
snake—it looked like a Russell's 
viper—and killed it. We had 
met with another one during 
our trek the previous afternoon; 
and it had shared the same 
fate. -A little later we stopped 
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while the raiders had a shoot- 
ing competition at a white 
mark on the hillside some 300 
yards away. There seemed to 
be no scarcity of ammunition, 
as is often the case with Fron- 
tier tribes, and they blazed 
away merrily. 

Gradually we rounded the 
eastern end of the Kunchai 
range, and the valley turned 
to the south-west, running be- 
tween the hills and the sandy 
ridge. When we started C. had 
been glad of two rather de- 
crepit-looking cloths which she 
wrapped round her as shawls to 
keep out the cold. But by 
8 A.M. it was becoming uncom- 
fortably hot, and the two hours’ 
camel-ride revived all our 
stiffness and exhaustion from 
the preceding day. We went 
on up the valley, cut off now 
from the fresh early morning 
breeze, and felt very much in 
need of food and drink. At 
last, about 8.30 A.M., we turned 
off to the right and followed a 
path which led over the sand- 
hills. 
Ever since we had rounded 
the Kunchai range the Mullah 
had made some attempt to 
get his men together, telling 
them that they must show 
some form of military discip- 
line as they approached the 
village. Now they did collect 
ito @ more or less formed 
group, and assured us we really 
Were quite close to our destina- 
tion. Although we were appar- 
ently crossing into the sandy 
area my hopes lifted a little. 
Thad seen and heard a little 
of Frontier villages and knew 
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they would be comparatively 
comfortable, and that the guest- 
houses were usually well cared 
for. We scrambled on over the 
sand for about three-quarters 
of a mile, and at last a volley 
from the gang and an outburst 
of chatter told us that the 
village had been sighted. As 
we reached the sandy crest we 
saw it, and my illusions were 
dispelled. 

The village lay in a cup in 
the sand-hills, and consisted of 
seventeen dwelling-places. But 
it was evident that our captors 
belonged to a nomadic tribe, 
and that they did not build 
for any prolonged stay. In- 
stead of the mud-brick flat- 
topped houses I had hoped for, 
we were confronted with huts 
built of matting and grass on a 
framework of sticks and small 
poles. The largest did not 
appear to be more than five 
feet high and twenty feet 
square. They did not even 
give one the comfortable feeling 
of the tented huts of the 
Arabs, or the pictures of the 
desert homes of the patriarchs 
of Israel. Discomfort and 
squalor stared at us, and any 
hope of amenities of life soon 
died down. 

However, we were too tired 
not to be thankful to have got 
somewhere. Our camels were 
made to kneel by the smallest 
of the hovels, inside which 
some razais and pillows were 
quickly placed. We dismounted 
somewhat stiffiy. C. could 
hardly walk and I was not much 
better, but between us we 
managed to hobble through the 

x 
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staring group of women and 
children, and lay down in the 
end of the hut. F. followed us, 
while the two servants and the 
raiders busied themselves col- 
lecting our kit and bringing it 
in. The entire gang then came 
into the hut and sat down to 
make us welcome. 

Our new home was about 
twelve feet long by seven feet 
wide. It had been dug down 
about six or nine inches, and 
was about four feet six high 
from floor to roof, which was 
rounded from the sides. The 
matting which was the basic 
material of the walls was of 
extreme age and very dirty, 
and the gaps in it covered 
rather more area than the 
matting itself. A framework 
of old dry sticks supported it 
rather precariously. Some of 


the gaps were filled in by old 


pieces of sacking or in some 
cases sun-dried goatskins. The 
razais and the pillows were 
clean, though the latter 
appeared to be stuffed with 
clay. The whole village was 
built in a dusty sand which, 
of course, found the many 
nooks and crannies in the 
structure of our hut, and to 
all intents and purposes we 
lay in dust, breathed it, ate it, 
and drank it, while our discom- 
fort was increased by myriads 
of flies, the majority of which 
proved to be of the biting 
variety. 

The knowledge of all this 
naturally came to us gradually. 
Our first thought was for some- 
thing to drink, and tea was 
promised to us immediately. 


[Oct. 


My next idea was to get 
something to keep the flies 
off C., who lay exhausted by 
stiffness and a parching thirst, 
I asked F. if he could get them 
to produce a branch of some 
sort, but apparently such a 
thing did not exist in or near 
the village. Tea arrived— 
Pathan tea,—milkless and very 
Sweet, but very refreshing. We 
all felt much better after it, 
The women now crowded round 
the outside of the hut, and one 
of them, an ancient dame with 
a sort of fillet of lace on her 
forehead, was busily sewing, 
Her completed work proved to 
be a small mauve flag on an 
old stick. It had been made as 
a substitute for the non-existent 
branch to keep the flies off, 
and we gladly accepted and 
used it, and we have it now a 
one of the trophies of the 
adventure. 

For about an hour and 4 
half the raiders sat inside the 
hut with us, quite friendly in 
attitude and discussing what 
could be done to make w 
comfortable. The Mullah pro- 
mised to send one of our ser 
vants into Chaman on a camel 
the next day, together with 
one or two of his own mei. 
We could write to our friends 
for what we wanted and it 
would be brought out by motor 
lorry to the valley below. 
About half-way through the 
proceedings the Khan of the 
village arrived, a large Dig 
built man, who had, it ap 
peared, as a young man beel 
the champion wrestler o 
Southern Afghanistan. He 
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was now in the prime of his 
life, and proudly claimed to be 
a great-grandfather. The story 
of the raid was told to him in 
full detail, and he expressed a 
slight anger at the fact that 
the two cars had not been 
overturned. However, on 
learning about my feet he be- 
came most concerned, and when 
he heard that there were no 
boots or shoes I could wear he 
at once took off his own, which 
were very big ones of an 
‘ Arab’ shape, and offered them 
tome. Unfortunately I could 
not wear anything at all over 
my heels. 

As the morning was passing 
and our hosts showed no signs 
of moving from the hut, but 
were reinforced by the re- 
mainder of the village, mostly 
women and children who 
crowded round the outside peer- 
ing through the gaps, we at 
last announced that we wished 
to rest. They promptly rose 
and departed, removing their 
families with them, and we 
were at last left alone. F. 
had come very much to the 
fore during the morning’s pro- 
ceedings, taking a leading part 
in the discussion, and inter- 
preting to us from time to 
time, as bits of interest came 
up or when our patience ran 
out. ©. had found the session 
Tather trying, as most of the 
men spent a good deal of their 
time staring at her. Through- 
out our stay the men in camp 
Were liable to drop in at any 
Moment for a friendly visit, 
aad as these visits were 
frequent and usually lasted 
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anything up to an hour, the 
complete lack of privacy and 
the continual staring were a 
trial which increased her ordeal. 
In addition, her throat had 
begun to trouble her the 
previous night, and was now 
uncomfortably sore. 

Left to ourselves we tried 
to straighten things out a bit. 
Our two drivers were invaluable 
in their service, and did their 
unaccustomed jobs as house- 
parlour maids with great cheer- 
fulness. Tea was to be had 
whenever we wanted it, and 
we also had some water boiled. 
Every cupful of liquid we 
drank had a large sediment of 
sand, and a lot of it had a 
taste of its own, but apart 
from these discomforts it was 
a real means of refreshment. 
In the intervals of drinking 
we lay and baked in the 
improvised oven that our hut 
rapidly became, and waved 
feebly at the flies, whose 
bites could pierce quite a con- 
siderable thickness of protective 
clothing. 

About midday I went out 
of the tent and found one of 
the particularly friendly mem- 
bers of the gang. F. had said 
they had promised to produce 
some food for us, and were 
going to kill a sheep. I inti- 
mated to the man that we 
could do with some food fairly 
soon. He seemed a little sur- 
prised, but went off to see 
about it. The immediate re- 
sult was the arrival of the 
whole village into our hut 
again to see what it was all 
about. F. repeated my de- 
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mands a little more fluently, 
explaining that the ‘ white 
folk’ were accustomed to 
heavy meals throughout the 
day. They seemed puzzled 
and perturbed that we should 
want anything before night- 
fall, but after some discus- 
sion said they could give us 
milk and bread and butter, 
there and then. This seemed 
better than nothing, but we 
also asked for eggs. These 
were apparently almost un- 
known in tne village, as no 
fowls were kept, but by a 
stroke of luck it was known 
that there were a dozen in 
another village about a mile 
away, and these were produced 
for us. We decided to have 
them all hard-boiled at once. 
Shortly afterwards boiling 
milk was brought to us in 
earthenware pots. This milk, 
a mixture of sheeps’ milk and 
goats’ milk, was very good, 
and after we had had two or 
three cups each we kept some 
in our thermos. The bread 
when it arrived proved to be 
‘ chapattis,’ thin circular sheets 
about two feet in diameter. It 
was not very appetising, and 
the soft creamy cheese they 
produced by way of butter 
did not serve to make it any 
more so. However, we ate an 
egg apiece. They were very 
good, and we also finished off 
half a pineapple we had in the 
picnic box. Our captors at- 
tended our ‘lunch,’ and during 
the proceedings F. managed 
to get back one or two small 
possessions, such as his watch 
and a pocket-knife. Our driver, 
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Ibrahim, had lost twenty rupee 
and a watch, which was not 
forthcoming. F. asked his 
driver, Makhmud Khan, what 
he had lost. The man replied 
rather gloomily, “ I can’t afford 
a watch, and you haven’t paid 
me last month’s wages yet, so 
I haven’t lost anything.” 

Our meal over, we again inti- 
mated to our visitors that we 
should like to be left alone for 
a little, and with their innate 
courtesy they at once left. We 
then addressed ourselves to 
such medical and toilet atten. 
tions as were possible. (0, 
found some unsuspected Dlis- 
ters, and then made another 
onslaught on my feet. Her 
Own wounds from excessive 
camel-riding were left to chance, 
as in the open conditions of the 
camp she did not feel like any 
attempt at undressing. My 
own wounds had made good 
progress under the soothing 
influence of face cream, and it 
was now decided they required 
a dry dressing. As the only 
thing available for this wa 
face powder, they were agail 
subjected to a new medicinal 
experiment. F. had escaped 
without any outward signs of 
his exertions. Having done 
what we could, we settled down 
to pass the afternoon. 

Longfellow in his “ Hvange 
line ” has described in dragging 
verse the sluggish passage of 
time. ‘Slowly, slowly, slowly, 
the years succeeded each other,” 
but with us it was a questiol 
of minutes. Lying in the dust 
and heat, with the sun, beating 
down on the thin dusty cover 
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ing which gave us but little 
protection, the passing of five 
minutes seemed an eternity. 
The discomfort precluded sleep, 
though from time to time one 
or other of us slipped into a 
heavy doze. There was nothing 
to occupy our minds except 
thoughts as to what was in store 
for us. The Mullah had told 
us he expected we might be 
ten days in his hands, and 
even on the first we hardly 
dared look at our watches, so 
despairingly slowly did the min- 
utes seem to tick by. If we 
dozed, it was only to wake 
with a start to pass from a 
nightmare of dreams into one 
of reality. And all the time 
we were pestered with flies 
and a hundred different kinds 
of insect that bury themselves 
in the earth. Luckily we were 
at least spared the attentions 
of those species that usually 
acompany the less civilised 
races of men. 

About 3 P.M. we were again 
favoured with a visit from 
the populace, chiefly by way of 
@ social call. We demanded 
and obtained tea, and then F. 
started a discussion on the 
securing of some amenities from 
Chaman on the morrow. The 
details were settled, and F. 
produced pen and paper and 
wrote to the military com- 
Mander at Chaman. His writ- 
ing was watched with the closest 
attention by all the gang, and 
the Mullah, not to be outdone, 
brought out a pencil and paper 
himself and appeared to be 
making some calculations. We 
Prepared one joint list of 
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‘wants’ and messages for our 
relatives, and the note was 
given to Ibrahim, who was to 
start at dawn by camel for 
Chaman. 

The stares of the men having 
again become annoying, we 
asked for a curtain to cut off 
C.’s end of the hut. This was 
at once produced, and the men 
with the greatest politeness 
accepted the hint and with- 
drew. An attempt was made 
by some women and children 
to continue the visit, but F. 
came to our rescue, and they 
were got rid of. It was getting 
on for 5 pP.M., but the heat 
showed no signs of diminish- 
ing, as the sand by which we 
were surrounded absorbed it 
thoroughly and retained it. 
For another hour and a half 
we lay there and sweltered 
before we at last felt it was 
cool enough to venture out. 
We then made our way slowly 
over the fifty yards to the 
crest of the cup in which the 
village lay, and sat down grate- 
fully in the cooling air. C. and 
I made a sorry show of walk- 
ing, for we moved with the 
greatest of difficulty and pain. 

The men of the village had 
gathered in a circle close by, 
and one of them was disport- 
ing himself just below us on 
a pony. It was the hour for 
recreation, and F. went over 
to see what was happening. 
A little while later the group 
seemed to be enthralled in 
what was going on in their 
midst, and I went over to see. 
Space was made for me in the 
circle with great friendliness, 
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and I found F. and the Mullah 
deep in a game of ‘ Peggoty’ 
on a board marked out in the 
sand, using bits of straw and 
‘ droppings ’ as pieces. I gath- 
ered that F. had found the 
Mullah an apt pupil, but had 
not been able to persuade him 
to stake anything on the game. 
After a little we left them and 
talked over the events of the 
two days, with much specula- 
tion as to what was happening 
about it all. 

Shortly after 7.30 P.M. a 
solitary horseman, armed and 
riding a grey pony, rode up 
to the village. He was not 
received with any enthusiasm, 
but there was no hostility, and 
he joined the group of villagers 
and a long discussion ensued. 
Ibrahim, who had been on the 
outskirts of the group, came 
over to us, ostensibly to begin 
preparations for our evening 
meal. He told us the man was 
a soldier from Spin Baldak 
Fort, and that he had come in 
to say that, unless we were 
handed back the next day, the 
village would be burnt down 
and its inhabitants put to the 
sword. Here was the first 
indication that the outside 
world was moving to our rescue, 
but we were unwilling to put 
too much belief in it. The 
whole affair seemed too shad- 
owy to hold out any real 
hope. The servants busied 
themselves bringing out our 
bedding, as we had decided to 
sleep in the open. 

While we were thus sitting 
peaceful a tremendous commo- 
tion arose. There was shouting, 
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and two men broke from the 
group and ran hot-foot into 
the village. The circle broke 
up in confusion, some men 
seizing their rifles which were 
by them, others making for the 
village. For a moment | 
thought some internal dispute 
had broken out, but F. soon 
picked up the information that 
two motor-cars with about 
twenty armed men had ap 
peared in the valley below, 
This was confirmed from the 
shouts of a man who had been 
left out to watch the ap 
proaches to camp. The vil 
lagers collected in a very short 
space of time, and, leaving a 
guard over us, made their way 
out into the gathering darkness 
in good military order. Natur 
ally we were full of excitement. 
Could it be a party to demand 
our instant release, and were 
they determined to enforce it! 
Again, we did not altogether 
relish the idea of a forcible 
rescue. We were too much i 
the centre of things not to find 
the execution of such a task 
filled with perils of its own 
However, we could do nothing 
but sit and wait, and we called 
for the promised meal. The 
real Mullah, or priest, of the 
village came to us and inquired 
anxiously about our comfort, 
and gave us assurances of per 
sonal safety. 

Our meal arrived at last, 
just as it grew dark. F. urged 
us to make the most of it, # 
we did not know what the 
next few hours might bring 
forth. Two circles of bread 
were put before u. sandwiching 
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a quantity of roasted meat. 
Our servants also announced 
that soup was on its way, and 
produced it in some of our 
cups. Our spirits rose at the 
thought of a square meal, but, 
alas! our gorges rose at the 
taste of it. The soup had the 
merit of being boiling hot, but 
it was of the consistency of 
thick motor oil, and its taste 
was not much different. The 
meat was stringy, tough, and 
dry, and we discovered that 
the promised sheep was only 
goat. CO. did her best, man- 
fully, but it was a big demand 
on aby organism. F. went 
determinedly at it, sustaining 
himself with his exhortations 
to us. I frankly gave it best. 
In the end we fell back on 
another hard-boiled egg apiece, 
accompanied by a few morsels 
of bread. Fortunately our 
Whisky supply was still 
adequate and we fortified our- 
selves with a peg. 

At the end of the meal we 
saw &@ number of people com- 
ing towards the camp. They 
turned out to be the villagers 
accompanied by half a dozen 
strangers. A circle was formed, 
and after a little talk the 
Mullah brought over to us 
three elderly gentlemen who 
shook hands warmly with us, 
inquired anxiously after our 
health, and announced them- 
selves as three Maliks, or tribal 
headmen, who had come, two 
from Afghanistan and one 
from Chaman, to effect our 
Telease. Our spirits soared. 
The Maliks said they had a 
good deal to discuss with our 
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captors, and went off to the 
circle again leaving one man, 
a Levy from Chaman, with us. 
We all three felt extremely 
optimistic and cheerful. The 
Levy brought us various rum- 
ours as to the activities of our 
own political authorities.and of 
those of the Afghans. He said 
the King of Afghanistan had 
been taking personal steps in 
the matter. We discussed the 
merits of going back that night 
or waiting for daylight, de- 
ciding on the latter, much to 
C.’s disgust. 

We might have spared our- 
selves the trouble. After about 
half an hour the Maliks came 
back, very pleased with them- 
selves, and said they had ar- 
ranged our release on condition 
that we signed a pledge promis- 
ing the immediate surrender 
of the imprisoned relatives of 
the Khan, the employment of 
a number of the villagers under 
the Indian Government at 
specified rates of pay, and the 
opening of a mosque at Pishin 
which was reputed to have 
been closed for political reasons. 
It was also stipulated that the 
Khan’s relatives should be pro- 
duced in Afghanistan before 
we were set free. We still 
looked on this as only a stage 
in oriental diplomacy, and 
gave an unequivocal refusal to 
their demands, saying, with 
truth, that we had no autho- 
rity to give such a pledge. For 
a short time we argued with 
them, and then they went to 
continue the discussion, and 
we turned in, confident that 
the morning would see us re- 
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leased. For a long time we 
heard the drone of the dis- 
cussion going on, and, as on 
the previous night, a sentry 
hovered near us. The night 
was again cold, and we slept 
fitfully, but more from dis- 
comfort than from mental 
anxiety. At least we had 
visible signs that steps were 
being taken for our recovery, 
and we were not prepared to 
relinquish too easily the hopes 
which the events of the night 
had raised. 

It might be as well at this 
point to go back a little and to 
give some account of what had 
happened in Chaman and 
Quetta on the news of our 
capture becoming known, and 
what steps had been taken to 
effect our relief. 

Apparently a party of local 
men had been working on the 
road some three or four hun- 
dred yards above the scene of 
our capture. These men must 
almost certainly have known 
what was going on, although 
they were actually out of sight. 
Very probably they had been 
intimidated by the raiders, who 
appear to have been on the 
spot quite early in the morning. 
The actual news was conveyed 
by a man employed in checking 
the work of the gangs on the 
road. He came across the 
empty cars, but probably did 
not care to come very close. 
He recognised F.’s car, as all 
the road work in that area came 
under F.’s supervision. The 
man at once made his way to 
Sanzal Station, and arrived 
there just after the train had 
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left. With great resource he 
had it flagged, and told the 
guard what he had seen. The 
latter, after trying to see if he 
could spot us, made his way in 
the train at full speed to 
Chaman, and announced the 
news about 4.30 P.M. 

Troops were at once hurried 
to the scene of the capture, 
especially as it seemed to be 
doubtful as to whether we 
had not been killed in the 
immediate vicinity. Levies 
were sent off to try and inter- 
cept us along the Frontier, and 
the news was telephoned to 
Quetta. For a little while it 
was doubtful whose the second 
car was, but inquiries showed 
it could only be ours. Ar 
moured-cars were at once sent 
off to Chaman from Quetta, 
and the Political Officer in 
charge of the district hurried 
there himself. That evening a 
cavalry squadron was also sent 
down from Quetta by train, 
arriving in Chaman early the 
following morning. The local 
police officer, with eighty armed 
police, arrived at 2 A.M., and 
at once went out to scour the 
country. An aeroplane was 
also ordered out to try and 
locate us, but as no one could 
say in what direction we had 
gone it had rather a hopeless 
task. By evening fairly te 
liable information arrived in 
Chaman that we had been taken 
across the Frontier. 

The next day was one of 
considerable political activity, 
representation being made 10 
the local Afghan authorities t0 
get us released at once. They 
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were also urged to bear in mind 
that our personal safety must 
be a primary consideration. 
The Afghan Government also 
took an active part in affairs. 
The King, Nadir Khan, was 
infuriated at our capture, as it 

him in an awkward 
position with the Indian 
Government, and he tele- 
graphed orders to Kandahar, 
accompanied by the direst 
threats, that we were to be 
released at once. All these 
activities culminated in the 
visit of the Maliks to the 
village in which we were de- 
tained. 

On the morning of Friday, 
6th June, the camp was astir 
at dawn once more. Prayers 
occupied the first moments of 
daylight, and° we were then 
told that there was going to be 
a ‘jirga’ or conference outside 
the village area about our 
release. We gathered that the 
Khan and the Mullah Kher 
Mohammad and one other were 
attending the conference, while 
the remainder were going to 
protect the village against any 
attempt at force. About 6 A.M. 
they all moved off, leaving one 
armed man, the proper mullah 
of the village, and an old man 
to look after us. About 7 A.M. 
the man who had been left to 
guard us came and told us 
that there was some good food 
waiting for us ‘in the valley.’ 
We suggested that it should 
be brought in at once, but he 
was disposed to argue. Finally 
he let it be known that we 
could only have it if we signed 
@ recommendation for the em- 
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ployment of the men of the 
village in Government employ. 
As no promise was required of 
us, but only a recommenda- 
tion, we did not waste much 
time in argument. F. collected 
pencil and paper and the neces- 
sary document was written 
and signed, with a rider to the 
effect that our breakfast de- 
pended on it. After a short 
time a man brought in two 
loaves of brown bread, a tin of 
butter, and a tin of cigarettes. 
He was one of six men who had 
been sent out by the Q’azi, 
whom we later discovered to 
be the Political Agent, to search 
the country for us and to bring 
us food. He had been going 
nearly thirty-six hours when 
he found us, and had become 
separated during the night from 
his companion, who had a note 
for us. Whatever the truth 
of the latter part of his story, 
his provisions were most accept- 
able, and we made an open-air 
meal of bread and butter and 
a hard-boiled egg before we 
had to retire into our hut to 
get what shelter we could from 
the sun. 

The day was a particularly 
trying one. The sun seemed 
hotter and the holes in the roof 
bigger. Any attempt to cover 
the holes brought down clouds 
of dust. There was no diminu- 
tion in the number or biting 
power of the flies. The pre- 
vious day there had been a 
slight breeze, which on this 
day was much stronger and 
blew a mild duststorm most 
of the day, so that we had to 
cover up as many of the gaps 
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in the sides of the hut as we 
could, and this meant excluding 
most of the air. In addition, 
the lack of authentic news from 
the outside world told on our 
nerves, and we had nothing to 
do but lie and speculate as to 
what was happening. All the 
able-bodied men. being other- 
wise employed, the flocks were 
not sent out to graze, and the 
lambs and kids, deprived of 
their ordinary enjoyment, ran 
frequent obstacle races over 
the huts, ours being particu- 
larly popular, as it was small 
and easily climbed. This in- 
volved more showers of dust on 
each occasion. We ran the 
village out of tea quite early 
on, and had to fall back on 
water. This was carried from 
@ spring on the mountain-side 
some two miles away, and, 
though pure at its source, was 
not improved in taste or clean- 
liness by its journey in goat- 
skins on a camel’s back. 

The day was also definitely 
Ladies’ Day. True, we were 
honoured by frequent visits 
from the mullah of the village 
and our guard, who did their 
best to prevent us feeling lonely 
and uncared for. But our 
most frequent visitors were the 
women, who, their lords and 
masters being away, put on all 
their finery and came to show 
themselves off. They were 
really quite amusing in their 
own way, and stood no non- 
sense from the few representa- 
tives of the male population 
who tried to drive them away. 
They came and settled them- 
selves at the end of the hut, 


and displayed the greatest in. 
terest in us. Some of them were 
women from the Punjab who 
were anxious to hear the Hip. 
dustani language again, but 
were too shy to answer. (, 
had found she had her work-bag 
with her, and set about knit. 
ting a garment for our small 
son. This naturally attracted 
the greatest interest, and 
aroused many questions. The 
old dame who had made the 
fly-whisk the day before was 
well inside the hut, and we 
called her in, and C., partly 
by demonstration and partly 
through F.’s interpretation, en- 
deavoured to show her how to 
do simple stitches. There was 
much enthusiasm and laughter, 
but the task proved too much 
for her. As a matter of fact, 
the old lady was not disposed 
really to try very hard; while 
admitting the usefulness of the 
accomplishment she seemed 
under the impression that while 
the art of knitting was all very 
well for the wives of lords, it 
must remain ‘tabu’ to the 
lowly such as she. 

In spite of these diversions, 
the day wore on terribly slowly. 
The discomfort and heat de 
feated any leanings towards 
food, and besides we were 4 
little anxious as to the question 
of supplies. There was still 
some brown bread and some 
butter, and one more egg apiece. 
Owing to the excitement of the 
previous evening, the question 
of sending anyone in for com- 
forts had been shelved. The 
man who had brought in the 
provisions was given the letter 
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containing our list of require- 
ments and our messages and 
cables, and we hoped he would 
be able to deliver it to some- 
one responsible. Actually he 
did this, and a car-load of sup- 
plies was sent out from Chaman 
that evening. Still, for the 
time being we were in complete 
ignorance as to what was hap- 
pening outside the village, and 
our optimism of the previous 
night slowly evaporated. 

Lack of food, scarcity of 
drink, heat and squalor were 
no foundations on which to 
base a day of long-drawn-out 
waiting. Conversation lan- 
guished, though from time to 
time one or other of us would 
try to keep it going. Gradu- 
ally we relapsed into silence, 
trying to gain a little respite 
in sleep, which was denied us 
by the dust and flies. Depres- 
sion and anxiety hovered over 


us, and as the hours wore by 


and still no news arrived, any 
hopes we had of an early 
release were gradually relin- 
quished. Visitors came and 
went, and F. conversed with 
them, but without gleaning 
any information. O.’s throat, 
which had given her so much 
pain, showed signs of becoming 
even worse, and she was very 
tired and worn out. I was in a 
poor way with my feet. 
Evening came, and with it 
a little cooler breeze, and we 
hobbled out to our seats of the 
previous evening on the crest 
of the sand-hills. Still nothing 
was to be seen or heard, and 
for some time we chatted with 
each other, inventing different 
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tales to account for the pro- 
longed discussion which ap- 
peared to be going on out in 
the blue. The old men and 
boys of the village gathered 
not far off from us, and after 
a little F. went to talk with 
them. 

About 7 P.M. there was a 
stir, and we saw a party of 
men coming in from the valley. 
Something at last, some news 
of what had happened and what 
was to happen! I hastened 
over to F. and asked him to 
make an urgent point of C.’s 
condition, and to insist on 
something being done to alle- 
viate it, or we should not 
otherwise be answerable for 
her health. Our hearts sank 
a little when we saw that the 
approaching party apparently 
consisted entirely of the vil- 
lagers. At least our friendly 
maliks of the previous evening 
were not there. 

They reached the village, and 
Kher Mohammed at once came 
up to us and beckoned to us 
to make part of a circle for 
conference. He was looking 
very serious, and none of them 
seemed very much at ease. 
When all were seated Kher 
Mohammed opened by saying 
that they had been conferring 
all day, and had been unable 
to come to any decision. He 
pointed out that they were in a 
difficult position, and must take 
drastic action. He said there- 
fore that either he would put 
us on camels and, starting that 
evening, take us three or four 
days’ journey into the desert 
of Registan, or else we must 
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sign a bond for a ransom for 
our release. He then paused 
to give us a chance of discuss- 
ing it. 

We were in a cleft stick. We 
still had no news from the 
outside world, and in ordinary 
circumstances the signing of 
any promise of ransom is dis- 
couraged, with reason, by the 
Indian Government. On the 
other hand, with C. involved, 
and already in _ indifferent 
health, it was madness to con- 
template any further journey- 
ing, especially as the desert 
region where they threatened 
to take us would cause far 
greater hardships than any we 
had yet undergone. There was 
little doubt as to the answer 
we should have to give, even if 
it meant eventually footing 
the bill ourselves. However, 
we asked first what ransom 
they demanded. 

A little whispering between 
the Khan and Kher Mohammed 
and the price was fixed at Rs. 
10,000, or about £720 at the 
current rate of exchange. Per- 
sonally the amount surprised 
me, as, with a woman in their 
hands, they could have asked 
three or four times the sum. 
But F. was too well up in their 
customs to accept a first offer. 
He started a dissertation on 
the hardships of the soldier’s 
life, and after a brief argument 
brought the sum down first 
to Rs. 8000 and then to half 
the original sum. Then fol- 
lowed a discussion as to the 
conditions of our release. We 
must be delivered safely in 
Chaman, servants, bag and 


baggage. This the gang agreed 
to. No money would pag 


until our release had beep 
completed. Kher Mohammed 
was willing to accept our bond 
that he should be paid in 
Quetta within twenty days. 
We were to be given the 
greatest possible comfort for 
our journey to Chaman. They 
said that two cars were even 
now waiting in the valley to 
take us away. At this we ex- 
pressed some surprise, asking 
for proof, suggesting that one 
of our servants should be al- 
lowed to go and look. This 
was peremptorily refused, but 
one of the party, a stranger, 
was indicated as the driver of 
one of the motors. We ques- 
tioned him, and he confirmed 
this, but we were still very 
suspicious as to the existence 
of the cars. 

While all this was going on 
one of the gang came to me and 
handed over his rifle, remarking 
with some pride that it was an 
English one. I found it was 
actually made in India, and 
gave him the date of it. This 
aroused the interest of the 
rest, and one by one they gave 
me their rifles to examine. It 
was a mixed bunch, Russian, 
German, Italian, and several 
British ones, but few of them 
were of tribal make. It amused 
us in the midst of our anxiety 
that they should be discussing 
their rifles with us in the most 
friendly way at the same time 
that they were trying to exact 
@ ransom from us. 

At last all the details were 
settled, with one exception, 
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that of C.’s jewels. For the 
first and only time during our 
contact with him did Kher 
Mohammed act in a manner 
which was liable to be con- 
sidered dishonourable by his 
own people as well as by us. 
He claimed that he had lost 
the jewels, and on his honour 
being appealed to, maintained 
his story. The Khan had ap- 
parently not been told of the 
existence of these jewels be- 
fore, and he joined in the 
conversation. But the ner- 
yous tension was too great for 
us to try and argue the matter 
out, and we decided to leave 
the subject, at least for the time 
being. But this incident also 
increased our anxiety as to the 
good faith of our captors. 

The agreement was finally 
put into writing by F., and was 
then read out sentence by 
sentence and translated first 
by him and then by Ibrahim. 
It was agreed to by Kher 
Mohammed, and then signed 
by F. and myself, and, at the 
request of the raiders, by OC. 
Kher Mohammed then swore by 
the Q’uran to fulfil his side of 
the bargain. Meanwhile our 
various belongings had been 
collected and placed beside us, 
and, as soon as the bargain was 
completed and the bond handed 
over, the party prepared to 
move, A pony was brought 
for C., who wanted me to ride 
it as I could hardly walk. 
Finally we decided that it 
would be better not to be separ- 
ated if we could manage to 
hobble along. 

Within ten minutes we had 
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started, our servants and some 
of the gang carrying the bag- 
gage, and the rest of the village 
escorting us. F., who knew the 
language and the people, was 
fairly confident. C. and I were 
very much the reverse, and 
were suspicious that even now 
there might be some trick 
behind it all. We took some 
comfort from the fact that the 
bond would be useless if we 
were not handed over safely, 
but the quarter of an hour or 
twenty minutes which it took 
us to cross the three-quarters 
of a mile of sand was for us a 
time of gravest anxiety and 
doubt. Even the sight, as we 
reached the top of the red sand 
ridge, of a car and a lorry in 
the valley below only went a 
little way to relieve us. Slowly 
we made our way down to 
them, C. between F. and my- 
self, and found several new 
people there. 

The car was pretty well 
occupied, but the back seat 
was soon emptied for us, and 
we climbed in, thankful to find 
even that much of civilisation. 
In the front seat beside the 
driver sat @ skinny elderly man 
with voluminous robes, who 
was introduced to us as the 
Hakim of Spin Baldak, the 
Governor of most of the 
Afghan territory lying be- 
tween Kandahar and Chaman. 
The driver was known to F. as 
a Jemadar, or Indian officer, of 
the Levies at Chaman. Our 
servants and baggage were 
bundled into the lorry. A 
long conversation then ensued 
between the Hakim and Kher 
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Mohammed, during the course 
of which our bond was handed 
over to the former, who tucked 
it away in his shirt-front. F. 
was unable to follow it all, 
especially as a good deal of it 
was in the most confidential of 
whispers. The Hakim then 
made a long speech, but his 
dialect was not the local one 
and not understood by F. 
Meanwhile the villagers and 
the men with the cars were 
crowding round us with much 
gesticulation and shouting. 
There was nothing in this 
really except the amenities of 
polite conversation, but C., 
who had found the strain of 
the last hour very trying, had 
not been out in India long 
enough to distinguish the nice- 
ties of anger and politeness as 
exhibited by the Indian peas- 
antry and their kinsmen over 
the border. Again, she had not 
been able to gather who the 
strangers were, as it was diffi- 
cult to explain things in the 
stress of events, and had not 
realised that they were an 
escort from the Afghan army. 
Indeed, it was not too easy to 
distinguish them in their ele- 
mentary uniform from the 
actual members of the raiding 
gang. However, it was obvi- 
ous that the sooner we got on 
the better, and with a little 
persuasion from F. we got 
under way, an Afghan soldier 
on one running board, and an 
elderly gentleman in a mustard- 
coloured uniform and a shako 
on the other. This man, though 
armed with a rifle, turned out 
to be a captain commanding 


about a hundred and fifty 
Afghan troops who had beep 
sent out to effect our release, 
He was most friendly, and 
did his best to show off the 
very little Hindustani that he 
knew. 

Our journey was anything 
but luxurious. Although we 
were in presumably friendly 
hands, our experiences had not 
put us in a mood for trusting 
anybody too much. The valley 
down which we had to go was 
devoid of even cart-tracks, and 
we followed along the general 
line of occasional footpaths, 
crossing nullahs and ditches 
with great frequency, and being 
bounced about in the car like 
the traditional pea on the 
drum. When we came to the 
main nullah we had some diffi- 
culty in finding our way across, 
and eventually we had to get 
out before the car could take 
the steep bank on the other 
side. A journey of about three- 
quarters of an hour brought us 
to an Afghan post, where we 
were told we should find a 
British Political Officer. As 
we drew near we saw several 
lorries and a large crowd of 
men, all armed. These proved 
to be the Afghan troops who 
had been sent out to effect 
our release, and had been de 
spatched in light Chevrolet 
buses collected from Chamat 
by our own political authorities. 
The Afghan captain on the caf 
explained that he was in com- 
mand of these soldiers, and 
had wanted to surround the 
village and rescue us by force, 
but the Hakim had considered 
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that such a course might im- 
peril our safety. I really felt 
rather grateful to the Hakim. 

As soon as we arrived the 
Extra Assistant Commissioner 
(E.A.C.) from Chaman, the 
Political Officer there, came to 
meet us. Himself an Afghan 
by descent, he was well suited 
to conduct the negotiations 
which ended in our release. 
He had brought with him a 
very welcome bottle of whisky, 
with which we stayed our flag- 
ging spirits. A long talk then 
ensued between this gentleman 
and the Hakim, while we sat 
in the car hoping that it would 
not be long before we were 
allowed to go on. The Afghan 
soldiery had been hastily mar- 
shalled into some sort of line 
on our arrival, and a salute 
was given to the accompani- 
ment of a bugle call. Immedi- 
ately afterwards they broke off 
again and crowded round us, 
full of interest. The noise 
they made and their appeal 
to various others of the five 
senses were extremely unpleas- 
ant, especially so to C. 

After a little while the E.A.C. 
turned and asked us if we had 
signed any promise, and we 
told him of the bond extracted 
from us. He showed signs of 
much distress at this news, 
and said he had sent us two 
hotes warning us not to sign 
anything, In the circum- 
stances, even if we had had 
his messages, we should have 
been very hard put to it to 
find a way out of the dilemma 
in which we were placed. How- 
ever, it was no use saying so, 
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and we contented ourselves 
with giving him the facts. 
He was most apologetic about 
the whole business. He then 
told us that we should have to 
go to Spin Baldak while the 
formalities connected with our 
handing over by the Afghans 
were completed. This was the 
last straw. C. was dead tired, 
and could still hardly believe 
we were in safety. ‘Obviously 
it was necessary to get her 
back to civilisation while she 
was still able to carry through 
matters with so bold a front. 
It was also high time my own 
feet received proper attention ; 
Spin Baldak was a good twelve 
miles off and it was already 
dark. We protested vigorously, 
but there was no way out. 
We were, however, promised 
that C. and I should be sent 
straight on to Chaman from 
Spin Baldak, as otherwise I 
had visions of another night in 
discomfort. 

About 8.30 P.M. we set off 
again, the E.A.C. driving. It 
was quite dark, and the tracks 
were practically indistinguish- 
able. We were accompanied 
by some half-dozen buses filled 
with soldiery, and those bus- 
drivers who had any real control 
over their vehicles spent their 
time racing each other and us. 
The journey was a three hours’ 
nightmare. Apart from the 
rough nature of our cross- 
country going, which would 
have been difficult even by day- 
light, we were continually mis- 
sing our way and floundering 
into the most difficult country. 
Through sand - drifts, over 
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bushes, up and down nullahs, 
there were few natural 
obstacles that we did not 
encounter that night. Time 
and again we stuck, and the 
lorries were halted so that we 
could be pushed or lifted out 
by the soldiers. F. was a 
marvel of energy and direction, 
and took control whenever our 
position seemed really desper- 
ate, and by the use of much 
strength and noise extricated 
us once again. Poor ©. did 
not enjoy the journey. It 
seemed interminable. 

At 11.30 P.M. we arrived at 
last at Spin Baldak Fort, worn- 
out and hungry. We were 
driven to the Hakim’s resi- 
dence, and waited in the car 
outside it while the necessary 
permission was obtained by 
telephone from Kandahar for 
our despatch to Chaman. An- 
other twenty minutes went, 
surrounded by noise and curious 
Afghans, who were only kept 
away by the Hakim’s small son, 
who climbed into the car and 
asserted his authority. In the 
end we were told that C. and 
I could go straight on, but 
that F. would have to wait 
until the formalities were com- 
pleted. This F. most cheer- 
fully and _ self -sacrificingly 
agreed to, and ©. and I were 
taken by the E.A.C. on the 
last stage of our journey. Even 
this was subjected to several 
halts and interruptions until 
we were clear of Spin Baldak, 
when we covered the four 
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miles of bumpy road at good 
speed. At the Frontier the 
Political Agent was Waiting 
for us, accompanied by the 
officer commanding the troops 
at Chaman. We transferred 
into a comfortable car and 
were carried off to where hospit- 
able hands were waiting for 
us. It was then just after 
midnight. 

This seems to be the most 
suitable point at which to 
stop. Any account of the 
many kindnesses which met ws 
both at Chaman and Quetta 
would fill many pages, and ar 
too intimate for publication. 
F. was detained the night at 
Spin Baldak, not too comfort- 
able and finding it difficult to 
get at any food. In the mom- 
ing he returned to Chaman, 
and went on to Quetta that 
day. We remained for another 
twenty-four hours, which we 
spent in bed, and went t0 
Quetta by special train next 
day. 

The Government very 
promptly met the bond we 
had executed when it was 
presented some days later by 
the Hakim. The jewels proved 
to be a more difficult matter, 
and negotiations are still i 
progress for their return. Ut 
fortunately they were those 
which were of the greatest 
sentimental value to us, and 
which were almost irreplace 
able. Hope springs eternal, 
however, and we may yet se 
them back. 
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